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PREFACE 


BY 


JOSEPH CLARKE, MA. 
| 


THe following Discourses require no other recom- 
mendation than what the title-page will give them, by 
acquainting the world, that they are the works of the 
late Dr. Daniel Waterland ; a person, whose learning and 
judgment were equalled by nothing, but his candour and 
humility. 1 shall not attempt to draw a character, which, 
if there were need of any, would require, and hath ac- 
cordingly had, a more able hand to do justice to the sub- 
ject. Avery ingenious writer* hath already obliged the 
world with a just and lively description of this great and 
good man; and amidst all the beauties of oratory, hath 
kept within the strictest bounds of historical truth. But 
Dr. Waterland was sufficiently known to his cotemporaries ; 
and his works will deliver him down with: honour to 
posterity: he wants neither marbles nor epitaphs to fence 
against oblivion: by his learned defences of Christianity, 
he hath raised himself a perpetual monument; and hath 
rendered it needless to have his character drawn by any 
other pen, from the reputation he hath acquired by his 
own. I cannot help just mentioning the public stand he 
made against Arianism, when supported by one, whose 
great reputation for learning had, both at home and 
abroad, been justly acknowledged: a cause wherein his 
adversaries were silenced by the force of his arguments ; 
and that over-forward gentleman, who put our Author's 
Queries to the press without his consent or knowledge, 
(Queries sent him in friendly letters, and by way of private 
correspondence only®,) soon found reason to repent (I do 
not say he did repent) of his conduct. | 

In these, and many other learned tracts upon the most 
abstruse and difficult points, his notions are so clear, and 


a Mr. Seed’s Sermon on oceasion of the Death of Dr. Waterland ‘ 
preached at Twickenham Chapel, January 4, 1740-1. Printed for R. Manby, 
over-against the Old Bailey, on Ludgate Hill. i ; 

» Vid. Waterland’s Preface to his Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, vol. i. 
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his expression so happy, that the most abstracted subjects 
become, in his hands, easy and intelligible ; and his ideas 
are conveyed to the minds of others, with the same clear- 
ness with which he conceived them in his own. These 
will render his name more lasting, than the greatest titles 
and preferments would have done: those he affected not, 
nor was solicitous to have them; if he had any ambition, 
it was to deserve them: and it is a greater honour to him, 
that our most excellent Primate, to whom merit is always 
the chief recommendation, thought him worthy of them ; 
than it is to others to be, by the common methods, actually 
advanced to them. Nor was he less sensible of the great 
honour done him by, the whole body of the Convocation, 
in choosing him their Prolocutor ; though, for some rea- 
sons, he found it proper to decline it. 

But his learning and abilities, though great and admir- 
able, I look upon as the least part of his praise. He had, 
indeed, an. excellent head; but he had too, what is infi- 
nitely. more valuable, an honest mind. The character he 
himself hath described in one of his sermons is so exactly 
his own,, that it seems to be a transcript only of his own 
heart :.‘¢ He was a person of great simplicity and integrity, 
‘‘ remarkable for his honest and upright heart, his frank 
“‘ and. open conversation,.and. for his plainness and sin- 
“ cerity in all his dealings. He had no sinister or selfish 
“‘ views, no deceit nor craftiness in him. His designs 
‘¢ were all just, fair, and honourable. His conduct equal, 
‘‘ clear, and uniform. In a word, his tongue, his hand, 
‘* and his heart, all went together.” 

He hath already approved himself to the learned world 
as a most able writer in eritical and metaphysical dis- 
courses; and in these now published, he will be found to 
have acquitted himself with equal honour in practical ones. 
The following Sermons are truly such: and what the 4u- 
thor’s opinion was of such kind of discourses, may be seen 
in his Preface to the second edition of Mr. Blair’s Sermons, 
vol. vi. p. 329, &c. “ When I say practical, let no one be so 
“¢ weak as to take that for a diminutive expression; which 
‘is indeed the highest and brightest commendation that a 
** work can have; whether we look at the intrinsic use 
“ and value of it, or at the real difficulties of performing it 
** to a degree of exactness, or at the talents requisite for 
a it. A man bred up in the schools, or conversant only 
. with books, may be able to write systems, or to discuss 

points, in a clear and accurate manner: but that and 
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_ * more is required in an able guide, a complete practical 


“¢ Divine, who undertakes to bring down the most import- 
* ant truths to the level of a popular audience; to adapt 
‘them properly to times, persons, and circumstances ; to 
‘‘ guard them against latent prejudices and secret subter- 
“ fuges; and lastly, to enforce them with a becoming 
“‘ earnestness, and with all the prudent ways of insinua- 
“tion and address. A person must have some knowledge 
“¢ of men, besides that of books, to succeed well here; and 
“ must have a kind of practical sagacity (which nothing 
“ but the grace of God, joined with recollection and wise 
<‘ observation, can bring) to be able to represent Christian 
“ truths to the life, or to any considerable degree of ad- 
“‘ yantage.”’ The Author hath here laid down the neces- 
sary qualifications of a practical Divine, and the reader of 
the following Sermons will find, that he hath given us, in 
himself, a complete example of one. If some may have 
looked upon him as a mere scholar, conversant only in the 
learning of the schools; they will here find they were 
mistaken, and that he understood men as well as he did 
books. It appears, from the following Discourses, that he 
had a thorough insight into human nature, understood the 
secret springs and movements of the passions, and the 
whole anatomy, if I may so speak, of the human mind. 
His way is always, first, to search out the seat of the dis- 
ease, and in what passion the latent seeds of it are situated 5 
and then to apply the remedy there with consummate 
skill, and a masterly hand: they will be found full of 
sound reasoning, just and proper observations, and excel- 
lent rules for the conduct of life. As his great design was 
the instructing his audience, he chose rather to inform the 
mind than amuse the imagination, and to be understood ra- 
ther than admired. 

The style is simple and unadorned, but clear and ner- 
yous; and such an unusual plainness runs through the 
whole, that perhaps it is a kind of style which never yet 
appeared; but which wants only fo appear, in order to be 
admired and imitated. 

But what gave a peculiar force and efficacy to his i-~ 
structions, was a life answerable to them; while he stood 
forth a pattern oi what he taught, and was himself the 
character he was recommending to others. 

At the end of this volume there are two tracts; IA 
Summary View of the Doctrine of Justification; II. An 
Inquiry concerning the Antiquity of Infant Communion. 

az 


Ll, 

The subject of Justification was the occasion of great 
controversy in the last century. During twenty years 
confusion in Church and State, many books were pub- 
lished on this subject Bg the contending parties; all main- 
taining their several schemes and hypotheses with equal 
zeal, and perplexing the plain, natural sense of the in- 
spired writers, with learned sophistry and metaphysical 
subtleties. 

Upon this occasion, in order to restore and settle the 
peace of the Church in relation to a point of so great im- 
portance, the learned and judicious Mr. Bull, afterwards 
Bishop of St. David’s, composed, about the year 1660, 
being then about twenty-seven years of age °, his most in- 
comparable piece, entitled Harmonia Apostolica, &c. well 
known to the learned, which he published A. D. 1669. 
In which work, and his Examen Censure, &c. and Apo- 
logia pro Harmonia, &c. written against the several per- 
sons who appeared against him in the cause he had un- 
dertaken, he hath, in a manner, exhausted the subject, 
clearing and settling the true nature of the doctrine, to 
the satisfaction of every learned and impartial judge. But 
there hath of late years sprung up among us a sect of 
men, who are reviving the solifidian doctrine; contending 
that we are so justified by faith alone, as to exclude good 
works from being necessary conditions of Justification ; ad- 
mitting them to be only necessary fruits and consequences 
of it¢: and Bishop Bull’s Works, now mentioned, being 
wrote in Latin, and so of no service to unlearned readers, 
from whom this sect of men gather their converts; there 
seemed to be wanting some treatise in English on this 
subject *, which might set that important point of doctrine 
in a clear light to common Christians: and this seems to 
have been the occasion of Dr. Waterland’s writing the 
treatise here published; wherein he hath reduced. the 
subject to a very short compass, and, under Jive. heads, 
which take in all that is necessary to be considered for 
clearing the subject, hath given us a Summary View of 
the Doctrine of Justification. . 


¢ Harmoniam quidem scripseram circa anium ztatis vicesimum sept 
mum. Apolog. pro Harm. sect. viii. §. 5. p. 60. edit. Grabe. ; 


A Nid Mpietielan Answer to the Bishop of London's Pastoral Letter, 
Pies <2: 


_* There is a small Discourse of Saving or Justifying Faith, by Dr. Steb- 
bing? but it is in a different method from our Author’s ;- and both may be 
useful. 
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He considers, 1. what the mame imports; 2. what the 
thing contains; 3. how it stands distinguished from reno- 
vation and regeneration; 4. what are the concurring causes 
on God’s part, and on man’s, to produce it and preserve it; 
5. what are the common extremes which many have been 
apt to run into on this head, and how they may be avoid- 
ed: and the sum is, that we are justified by God the Fa- 
ther, considered as principal; and by God the Son, as 
meritorious purchaser ; and by God the Holy Ghost, as 
iminediate efficient ; and by Baptism, as the ordinary i- 
strument of conveyance; and by faith of such a kind, as 
the ordinary instrument of reception; and lastly, by faith 
and holiness, as the necessary qualifications and conditions, 
in adults, both for the first recetving, and for the perpetual 
. preserving it!. 

These several particulars he hath inquired into, ex- 
plained, cleared, and settled them with all that accuracy, 
closeness of reasoning, and perspicuity, which are the 
characteristics of all his writings. 

As Baptism hath been too often omitted, or but slight- 
ly mentioned, in treatises on the subject of justification ; 
our Author gives it a large and distinct consideration 8. 
Wherein he shows, that Baptism, considered as a federal 
rite, or transaction between God and man, is, in the New 
Testament, and the ancient Fathers, either declared or sup- 
posed to be the ordinary, necessary, outward mean or in- 
strument, in God’s hand, of man’s justification, the 7mme- 
diate and proximate form and rite of conveyance on God's 
part, and consequently of reception on man’s. This he 

f Vid. Summary View, &c. p. 461. 

¢ As our Author hath remarked, that Baptism “‘ has been too often omit- 
<< ted, or but perfunctorily mentioned, in treatises written on the subject. of 
“ justification,’ Summary View, &c.p.435; 1 think it just to Bishop Bull 
to observe, that that learned and judicious writer hath not omitted it in his 
Works; urging, that the necessity of Baptism for the remission of sins, sO 
often spoken of in holy Scripture and the writings of the ancients, is an argu- 
ment sufficient alone to overthrow the doctrine of Solifidianism, or justifica- 


tion by faith alone. " 

Necessitas Baptismi, eorumque que ad Baptismum disponunt, ad remis- 
sionem peccatorum consequendum, que passim in sacris Scripturis. cele- 
bratur, atque in scriptis veterum fere utramque facit paginam, argumentum 
prebet, quod solum sufficiat funditus evertendo Solifidianismo isti, quem 
multi tum sacris Scripturis, tam Patrum testimoniis astruere conati sunt; 
uti egredie docuit doctissimus et pientissimus Thorndicius noster 6 pooncphens 
in scriptis suis passim. Namque hinc apparet, fidem per se non sufficere ad 
justificationem obtinendum ; sed requiri preterea externum Baptismum, ubi 
haberi potest: omnino vero necessario requiri sponsionem illam nove vite, 
que per Baptismum fieri solet. Apologia pro Harmonia, &c. sect. iv. §.9.p. 23. 


Conf. sect. vii. §. 4. p. 41. 
; a3 
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proves from many clear'texts of Scripture; confirming it 
from the concurring verdict of the ancients, down from 
the jirst age, about A.D. 70, to the end of the fourth 
century, or later; and from our Church’s forms ; conclud- 
ing this head with noting, and accounting for a mistake 
in some eminent moderns, who have taught that the first 
justification in adults is antecedent to Baptism, and that 
Baptism rather seals and confirms it, than conveys it; for 
which doctrine he sees no sufficient ground, either in 
Scripture or antiquity, or in the public offices of our 
Church ; but much the contrary. 

Our learned Author observes, that the phrase of the in- 
strumentality of faith, very eminent men, Hammond, Til+ 
lotson, Bull, and Truman (whom he there refers to) have 
disliked, and rejected the thing. He therefore distin- 
guishes upon the question; rejecting it according to the 
false notion some had conceived of it, but contending for 
it in the true and proper sense of it. He distinguishes the 
instrumentality of faith to justification into an active and a 
passive sense; rejecting it in the former, and maintaining 
it in the latter, Faith cannot be the instrument of convey- 
ance in the hand of the efficient cause; but may be very 
properly looked on as the instrument of reception on the 
part of the recipient. It is not the mean whereby the 
grace is effected or conferred ; but may be, and is the mean 
whereby it is accepted or received. 

Oar Athol hath here referred to Bishop Bull as reject- 
ing the instrumentality of faith. But, upon considering, 
upon this occasion, with some care, what Bishop Bull 
hath said, he seems to me, as far as I am capable of judg- 
ing, not to reject the instrumentality of faith abso utely, 
but only in the same sense in which our Author rejects it, 
and to admit it in the sense our Author admits it. He 
rejects faith from being an instrument, if instrument be 
understood strictly to signify an efficient cause of justifica- 
tion, or to have a physical efficiency: for, since justification 
is the free act of God alone, and produced extra nos ; neither 
faith nor any action of ours can have a-physical efficiency in 
producing the effect of justification». “But if, by faith 


» — Si instrumentum stricte et proprie sumatur pro causa efficiente mi- 
nus principali, clarum est, fidem justificationis instrumentum nullo modo 
dici posse. Nam primo cum justificatio sit actio Dei solius, eaque tota 
extra nos producta, quomodo vel fides nostra, vel quevis nostra actio ad 
Justificationis effectum producendum physicam ullam efficientiam haheat, 
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being an instrument, be meant that it is an instrument by 
which we accept Christ, and embrace the Lenefit of yustifica- 
tion procured by him; he seems not averse from allowing 
it an instrument in this sense: but urges, that this act of 
embracing Christ is totally different from the act of justt- 
fication ; since the former is our act, but justification is the 
act of God alone: and that therefore, although it should 
be granted, that faith is the instrument of that act where- 
by we lay hold on Christ; yet it will not follow, that 
faith is therefore the instrument of justification alsoi: 
that is, he denies faith to be the instrument of justification ; 
because he understands justification here in the active 
sense, as the act of God alone conferring it on man: but 
considered in the passive sense, as that b which we lay 
hold on Christ, and receive the benefit o justification so 
conferred, he seems to have no objection to calling it an 
instrument: and he confesses, in the next sentence, that 
though, if we will have faith to be an instrument, it can be 
so only when considered as a work prescribed to us, and 
performed by. the grace of God; yet he confesses, I say, 
that faith, so considered, may in some sense be called a 
mean or instrument, as being that by which we obtain the 
thing which is promised upon that conditions: that is, he 
allows that, though faith cannot be an instrument of justt- 
fication in the active sense of justification, an instrument 
on the part of God who justifies ; yet it may be an éstru- 
ment in the passive sense, on the part of man who receives 
justification from the hand of God. 

1 think I have here represented the learned Bishop’s 
sentiments truly: and it appears to me therefore from 
thence, that he is not to be ranked among those who re- 
ject the instrumentality of faith absolutely. He seems to 
me to distinguish upon the case, much as our Author 
hath done: and though he dislikes the phrase, yet he re- 
jects the’ thing as the instrument of conveyance only, not 


prorsus dxardanrroy est, &c. Harmonia Apostol. dissert. i. cap. 11. sect. 9. 
p. 11. Conf. dissert. xi. cap. 18. sect. 6. p. 114. s 

i — Hunc actum amplectendi Christum a justificationis actu Ws Ue racwy 
et toto ceelo distare ; cum sit actus noster, justificatio vero solius Dei. Et- 
iamsi igitur concederemus, habitum jfidei esse instrumentum, istius actus, quo 
Christum amplectimur ; qui tamen inde intulerit, fidem esse etiam justificu- 
tionis instrumentum, manifestissime certe inconsequentié reus tenebitur. 
Ibid. diss. i. cap. 11. sect. 9. p- ll. : ; 

k Ut ergo quod res est dicam ; Si fidem instrumentum esse yelimus, fieri 
non potest, ut concipiatur alio modo instrumentum esse, quam quatenus 
opus est ex prescripto, et_per gratiam Dei a nobis prestitum. Conditio 
enim, quatenus prestita est, aliquo modo medium, sive instrumentum dict 
potest, quo consequimur rem, que sub conditione promittitur. Ibid. 
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as the instrument of reception; though he chooses to call 
it by another name: for, oe ney 

It may be noted, that there is this difference between 
Bishop Bull and our Author; that the Bishop looks upon 
faith, considered as the instrument of reception, to be a 
condition of justification!: but Dr. Waterland distin- 
guishes that faith which he reckons among the conditions 
of justification, from that faith which he makes the in- 
strument of reception. Faith, as a condition, means the 
whole complex of Christian belief: but faith, considered as 
precisely the instrument of reception, means only, in his 
account, the laying hold on grace, and resting in Christ’s 
merits, in opposition to our own deservings ™, 

J have observed, that there hath risen of late among us 
a sect of enthusiasts, who contend, with the old Solifidians, 
that we are justified by faith alone, in such manner, as to 
exclude good works from being’ necessary conditions of 
Justification ; admitting them to be nothing more than - 
necessary fruits, signs, or consequents of it. This doctrine 
hath been lately publicly maintained by one of the chief 
leaders of that sect; and, in order to support it, he is 
pleased to claim the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Articles of our Church, as teaching the same doctrine 
with him», 

As I did some time since® publish a Vindication of the 
Church of England, in requiring Subscription from the 
Clergy to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion in general ; 
I think it the more incumbent upon me, to take this op- 
portunity of vindicating those particular Articles now 
mentioned, from teaching any such doctrine as they are 
here supposed to do: since, if they really could be proved 
‘to teach any thing so contrary to the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, I should be so far from defending the requiring sub- 
scription to them, that I should most heartily join, as I 

have there declaredp, in pleading against it. I shall therefore 
here take the liberty of giving a brief consideration of this 


' — Si hoc sensu instrumentum sumatur (nempe pro conditione sive in- 
strumento morali) fidem esse unicum justificationis instrumentum omnino 
negamus: cum (ut jam satis evicimus) etiam Peenitentiz opera non minus 
“necessaria ad justifi¢ationem obtinendam a Spiritu Sancto diserte statuantur. 
Tid. He makes faith considered as an instrument, to be as much a condi- 
zion as repentance. Conf. the foregoing note k, 

™ Summary View, &c. p. 459. 

« Mr. Whitefield’s Answer to the Bishop of Lendon’s Pastoral Letter: 
p- 24, &c. s é 

° A. D. 1739. 

P Church of England Vindicated, &c. sect. iy. p. 47, 
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matter, as what may properly enough at this time, when 
such claims are advanced to our Articles, attend upon the 
treatise of justification now published. 

_ Before I enter upon this subject I shall observe, that it 
is, in general, objected to our Articles, that they are form- 
ed upon the plan of Calvinism. Now one of the five 
points of Calvinism is, that we are justified by faith alone ; 
and therefore our eleventh Article, which so speaks, may 
be urged as teaching the Calvinistical doctrine concerning 
Justifying faith: therefore I beg leave, for a confutation 
of this pretence, that our Articles are Calvinistical, to refer 
to Dr. Waterland’s Supplement to the Case of Arian 
Subscription, vol. ii. where the reader may receive suf- 
ficient satisfaction on that head4. I now pass on to the 
Articles themselves. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Of the Justification of Man. 


In this Article it is said, that ‘* we are justified by faith 
* only and not for our own works or deservings.”’ 
And it is insisted upon, by those I am here concerned 
with, that the Article hereby ascribes our justification to 
faith only, in such sense as to exclude good works from 
being necessary conditions of it*. 

But when the Article teaches, that we are justified by 
faith alone, it does. not mean that all other virtues and good 
works are to be excluded thereby from being necessary 
conditions of justification ; nor, that faith does more in the 
business of justification than other virtues do: but that 
this proposition, viz. “we are justified by faith alone,”’ is 
true so far only as the word faith signifies such an obedi- 
ence as is joined with a trust in Christ’s merits, and:a re- 
-nouncing all merit of our own, all merit or deservings in 
our own works’, Such is the faith meant in the Article, 





q P. 374—390. T Whitefield’s Answer, &c. p. 24, 25. 

s Summam rei paucis complectar: cum veteres Protestantes docuerunt, 
sola nos fide justificari, illud non ita intellexerunt, quasi per eam fidem ex- 
cludende essent cetere virtutes, ceteraque bona opera, tanquam ad justifi- 
cationem obtinendam nullo modo necessaria, aut quasi fides plus aliquid 
ageret in ipso justificationis negotio, quam cetere virtutes ; sed propositio- 
nem istam eatenus tantum ut veram recipi voluerunt, quatenus vox Sjidei de- 
notat talem obedientiam, que cum fiducia de meritis Jesu Christi, ac me- 
ritorum nostrorum perfecta abrenuntiatione, conjuncta est, queeque adeo ea 
opera omnia excludit, que cum fiducia et opinione meriti nostri fiunt. Bull. 
Harmonia Apostolica, diss. ii. c. 18. sect. 6. p. 114. 
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when it is said, “ we are justified by faith only.” Not 
such faith as excludes good works from being necessary con- 
ditions of justification: but a faith which excludes only 
such works as are done trusting in our own merits and de- 
servings. So the Article itself plainly limits it. It does 
not merely say that we are justified by faith only; but 
explains it, by saying also, in the beginning of the Article, 
““we are accounted righteous before God, only for the 
“‘ merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, 
“¢ and not for our own works or deservings :”” which plainly 
shows, that faith here means only a reliance on Christ’s 
merits, in opposition to any merit of our own; excluding 
good works trom the business of gustification no otherwise, 
than from being pleaded as meritorious, not from being 
conditions. And the reason why justification is here par- 
ticularly and eminently ascribed to faith only, is, because, 
as it is by faith only, of all our virtues, that we lay hold 
on the Gospel covenant, by which we are justified; there- 
fore our justification may not improperly be attributed to 
faith alonet; that being emphatically the instrument 
whereby we receive the grant of justification: but obedi- 
ence nevertheless is equally a condition or qualification ; 
though not that act of the mind whereby we embrace the 
promises, as faith is“; which therefore is said, in the 
Article, emphatically, or eminently, to justify. And for 
the like reason it is, that Scripture expresses all evan- 
gelical obedience by the name of faith*. 
That what I have been here giving is the true and only 
sense intended in the Article, we need no other evidence 
than the Homily of Justification. The Article itself sends 
us there for a more full explanation of its meaning: and in 
the Homily we find it actually explained in the sense I 
have here given of it: which Homily Bishop Bull hath 
alleged for the same purpose; maintaining and defending 


* Bishop Bull, after quoting a passage from the Homily of Justification, 
proceeds thus: Ex quibus verbis clare elucet, guid summum illud sit, quod in 
negotio justificationis ex Ecclesia nostre sententia Jidet distincte tribuendum 
sit; nempe quod, licet cetere virtutes non minus necessarié sint ad homi- 
nis gustificationem, quam ipsa. fides, ac fides proprie nihilo plus agat in isto 
negotio, quam alia virtus; quia tamen ex omnibus virtutibus Jides una pro- 
missum amplectitur Evangelicum, guo justificamur, ideo non incommoda 
locutione ipsi soli justificatio nostra tribui possit ac soleat ; viz. per metony- 
miam quandam, qua actus ponitur pro objecto circa quod versatur. Ibid. 
p. 112. Conf. diss. i. c. 6. sect. 1. p. 26. 

« Vid. Summary View of the Doctrine of Justification, p. 455, 456. 

x Bull. Harm. Apost. diss. ii. cap. 5. sect. 5. p. 45, 46. 
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this to be the plain sense, both of the Homily and the 
Article, against his opposers Y. 

It is likewise worth observing, that our Articles were 
compiled, next to Scripture and antiquity, upon the plan 
of the Augustan Confession, drawn up by Melancthon, 
as learned men have sufficiently proved”. _Insomuch that 
Bishop Bull says, that he who is ignorant of this Con- 
fession, will scarce be able to understand the sense and 
meaning of our Articles*. The Augustan Confession 
therefore may be produced as a comment upon our Arti- 
cles. Now in the twentieth article of that Confession, 
they acknowledge repentance to be necessary to justifica- 
tion ; and yet, nevertheless, they assert that we are jus- 
tified by faith : and they explain their meaning to be, that, 
though repentance be a necessary condition of Justification, 
yet we are not justified upon the account of any merit in 
our repentance, or other good works, but for Christ’s merits 
only: but we cannot Jay hold on this benefit any other- 
wise than by faith ; by which we believe that we shall be 
forgiven, and justified for Christ’s sake>. Therefore, the 
saying that we are justified by faith, is plainly here de- 
clared to be consistent with saying that repentance and 
other good works are necessary conditions of justification. 
And since this is declared by the Augustan Confession, 
upon the plan of which our Articles were formed; it is a 
very fair and equitable conclusion, that owr Articles there- 
fore meant not, by saying that we are justified by faith 
alone, to exclude thereby good works from being necessary 
conditions of justification“. 


ArTICLE XII. 
Of Good Works. 
In this Article it is said, “that good works are the 


y Bulli Harmonia Apostolica, diss. ii. c. 18. sect. 6. p. 110—114. Examen 
Censure. Respons. ad Animadvers. xxiii. p. 103—106. Apologia pro Har- 
monia, sect. v. p. 28—34. Conf. Harmon. Apostol. diss. i. c. 6. sect. 1. p. 26. 

z Waterland’s Supplement to the Case of Arian Subscription, vol. ii. 
p- 381, 382. Bulli Apolog. pro Harmon. sect. vi. §. 3. p. 35. : 

a Harm. Apostol. diss. ii. c. 18. sect. 6. p. 110. 

b Quanquam igitur contritio aliqua, seu peenitentia, necessaria est, tamen 
sentiendum est, donari nobis remissionem peccatorum, et fieri nos ex injustis 
justos, id est, reconciliatos seu acceptos, et Filios Dei gratis, propter Chris- 
tum, non propter dignitatem contritionis aut aliorum operum precedentium 
aut sequentium. Sed fide hoc beneficium accipiendum est, qua credere nos 
oportet, quod propter Christum nobis donentur remissio peccatorum et 
justificatio. August. Confess. art. xx. De Fide. Vid. Corpus et Syntagma 
Confessionum, part ii. p. 17. Genev. 1654. 

¢ Conf. Bulli Harm. Apostol. diss, ii. cap. 18. sect. 6. p. 110. 
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“ fruits of faith, and follow after justification.” From 
whence it is argued, that, according to this Article, good 
works cannot be previous conditions, but only fruits and 
consequents of justification’. 

But a distinction is here to be made between good works 
of faith, internal and external. The internal works are 
repentance, hope, charity, &c. The external works are 
these virtues of the mind reduced into outward acts. Now 
that these latter works only are the works meant in the 
Article, which are said to follow after justification, I prove 
thus. 

The works which are said to follow after justification, 
are the same works which are said, in the same Article, to 

be the fruits of faith, by which such faith is as evidently 
known as a tree discerned by the fruit: but the works 
which are said to be the fruits of faith, by which such 
faith is as evidently known as a tree discerned by the 
fruit, must be external works, external signs of faith, as 
the fruit is the external sign of the tree: therefore the 
works which are said to follow after justification are only 
the external works, i. e. the internal works of the mind re- 
duced into outward acts. 

That by the works which are here said to be fruits of 
faith are meant external works, is evident by their being 
said to be such by which a lively faith is as evzdently known | 
as a tree discerned by the fruit. Faith cannot be evidently 
known by internal works or virtues, since they cannot be 
signs of it; for signs must be external and outward ; other- 
wise they cannot make our faith evidently known to othets : 
but these internal virtues are all secret, and as remote from 
the eyes of men as faith itself, till it be made known b 
external works. If it be said, that the Church here 
speaks of our faith being evidently known, not to others, 
but to ourselves ; besides that it is a construction which 
the words of the Article will not bear; it will still be the 
same thing: for this would be to show one thing which 
is unknown, by another equally unknown; since these 
ee virtues are equally as unknown to ourselves, as our 

ain is ©. 

_I conceive therefore, that this Article is sufficiently vin- 
dicated from teaching any such doctrine, as that we are so 
justified by faith only, as to exclude good works from being 
previous, necessary conditions of justification. The works 


* Vid. Whitefield’s Auswer to the Bishop of London, p. 25. 
* Vid. Bulli Harmon. Apostol. diss. ii. cap. 18. sect. 8. p. 116. 
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said in the Article to,sollow after justification are external 
works only; and such works we allow do follow after it. 
But nevertheless the internal works may, for all that is 
said in this Article, and do, precede and are necessary con- 
ditions of justification: and they are these, internal works 
only, which we assert to be such necessary, previous con- 
ditions. 

The truth of the case is, internal works are necessary, 
and must be previous to what is called the first justifica- 
tion; and external works, which follow after the first 
justification, are equally necessary to the second, if oppor- 
tunity permitf. Habitual righteousness, consisting of the 
internal works of faith, (such as repentance, hope, charity, 
and the like,) is a mecessary condition of justification, and 
goes before it. Actual righteousness, consisting of external 
acts, are necessary to be i after justification, and follow 
it; follow the first justification, and are necessary to be 
done in order to the second, or to preserving the first. 
That is, the first righteousness is necessary for the reception 
of the grant of justification; the latter righteousness is 
equally necessary for preserving the same grant. And this 
appears to be the doctrine of the Homily of Justification, 
to which the compilers of the Articles do, in the foregoing 
Article, refer for a more full explication of their doctrine, 
on the point of justifications. Or, perhaps, by good works 


f Hae que de absoluta bonorum operum disseruimus, certissima sunt. 
Nihilominus et hic etiam cautione aliqua lectori Christiano opus erit, ut 
accurate distinguat inter justificationem primam ac secundam, adeoque inter 
bona opera, que ad hanc illamque necessario reguiruntur. Atque hic sta- 
tuendum omnino est, ad primam justificationem opera tantum interna fidei, 
peenitentiz, spei, charitatis, &c. esse absolute necessaria; cetera vero ex- 
terna opera, que in factis externis, sive in actuali singularum virtutum, 
quas modo enumeravimus, ez'ercitio conspiciuntur, signa tantum esse Sructus- 
que pietatis interne, et justificatione posteriora, eaque demum lege pre- 
standa, si non desit opportunitas. Hoc dubio procul illud est, quod voluit 
Ecclesia nostrain articulo duodecimo, in quo dicit opera esse fructus JSidei, et 
yeluti signa quibus fides dignoscitur, queque justificationem hominis conse- 
quuntur. Per opera enim htc intelligi omnino debent opera externa, &e.— 
Bulli Harmon. Apostol. diss. ii. cap. 18. sect. 8. p. 115, 116. Conf. sect. ix. 
x. p. 116—118. Ibid. cap. iii. sect. 2. p. 38. Ibid. cap. xii. sect. 28. p. 90. 
Apolog. pro Harmon. sect. vi. §. 7. p. 37. 

s Bishop Bull, after quoting a passage from the Homily, proceeds thus: 
Author distinguens habitualem (ut dici solet) justitiam nostram virtutibus 
internis fidei, spei, poenitentiz, charitatis, &c. constantem, ab actuali jus- 
titia operum bonorum, sive factorum conspicuorum. De priori docet, quod 
necessario requiratur in omni homine qui justificatur ; de posteriori, quod 
postea (nempe post justificationem) necessario prestanda sit. Nimirum prior 
justitia requiritur (ut diximus) ad gratiam justificationis accipiendam ; pos- 
terior ad eandem gratiam conservandam. Apolog. pro Hurmon. sect. v. 
§. 4, p. 29. conf. §.5. p. ibid. 
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following after justification, in this Article, Bay be meant 
good works following after grace: for even the internal 
good works, which we say must precede justification, as 
necessary conditions of it, do not precede grace, as I shall 
show under the next Article. And there may be reason 
to think, that the compilers might not here perhaps accu- 
rately express the distenction between grace and justifica- 
tion; because they appear not to have done it in the fol- 
lowing Article, by comparing the title of it with the 
Article itself ; the title being, “ Of Works done before 
« justification ;” and yet the Article speaking only of 
works done before grace; as I shall have occasion to ob- 
serve under that Article. 

Dr. Waterland hath well observed, in the tract now 
published, that since “ all of us, or nearly all, are bap- 
<< tized in infancy, and therefore regenerated and justified 
“ of course;—good works must, in this case at least, 
«¢ (which is our case,) follow after justification and regene- 
<¢ ration, if they are at all:—and we need not so much as 
< inquire whether good works precede or follow justifica- 
tion in the case of adults, since it is not owr case},.” 
But if forward men will raise these unnecessary disputes, 
‘teaching things which they ought not,” and thereby 
« subverting whole houses ;” it becomes proper and ne- 
cessary that their ‘mouths should be stopped,” by de- 
claring and defending the true and sound doctrine. 


ArTicLe XIII. 
Of Works before Justification. 


Mr. Whitefield hath printed this Article, together with 
the other two, at the end of his Answer to the Bishop of 
London: but I do not find that he draws any argument in 
particular from this Article. However, the use I suppose 
to be made of it is, to conclude from it, that since the 
Article teaches that ‘‘ works done before. the grace of 
«‘ Christ, and the inspiration of his Spirit, are not pleasant 
“¢ to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Jesus 
‘¢ Christ ;—yea rather, for that they are not done as God 


The famed maxim of St. Austin, that good works follow after justificati 
and do not precede it, Dr. Waterland sntatprete of Rate ; ae. re] 
must be incorporated in Christ, must be good Christians, before they could 
practise Christian works, strictly so called, Summary View, p. 449. i.e 
external Christian works. Bishop Bull interprets it another way. Harmon. 
Apostol. diss. ii. cap. 3. sect. 2. p. 38, et Grabii Annot. ibid. p. 39. . 

h Summary View, &c. p. 463. 2 - 
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“hath willed and commanded them to be done,—they 
oe " 2 " 2 = 

have the nature of sin;’’ therefore the same Article 
must teach that good works cannot be done before justi- 
fication. 

But I apprehend, that one short answer will suffice to 
vindicate this Article from teaching any such doctrine. 

Though works done before the grace of Christ are not 
pleasant to God, but rather, not being done as God hath 
commanded, have the nature of sin'; that is, though 
such works may be materially good, they are formally 
evil; yet, works done before justification may be pleasant 
to God, and not have the nature of sin; may be good 
works, and previously necessary, as such, to justification. 
For it is one thing to say, that good works precede grace ; 
and another to say, they precede justification. The former 
we say not: the Jatter only we maintain. Grace and 
justification, which are really distinct, should not be con- 
founded together. No work truly good can precede grace ; 
because, without grace, no such work can be performed : 
but good works may and do precede justification ; for grace 
is gen before justification, that good works may be per- 
formed, by which we atiain justification *. 

I am aware that the title of the Article is, * Of Works 
“¢ before Justification.” But the Article itself says not a 
word of works before justification; but only of works 
before the grace of Christ, and the inspiration of his Spirit : 
and the ¢itle must be explained by the Article, and not 
the Article by the title. And therefore the doctrine of 
the Article being only about works done before grace ; 
we must conclude, that by Works before Justification, in 
the title, are meant only works before grace ; as the mean- 
ing is explained to be in the Article itself. 

I have thus given a. brief vindication of the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth Articles of our Church, from 
teaching any such doctrine, as that we are so justified by 
faith alone, as to exclude good works from being previous, 
necessary conditions of justification. And if they who are 


_ i Vid. Vitring. Observ. Sacr. lib. iii. cap. 12. tom. ii. p. 622. Bull. Harm. 
Apostol. diss. ii. cap. 5. sect. 4. p. 44. Burnet’s Exposit. of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, art. xiii. Sharrock de Fin. et Offic. p. 52. Clarke’s Posth. Ser- 
mons, Serm. 13. vol. iv. p. 317, &c. Bennet’s Directions, p. 78. y 

k Res est, nulla opera vere bona precedere posse gratiam Dei, cum sine 
gratia illa ne prestari quidem possint. At possunt opera bona precedere 
justificationem, imo et revera precedunt ; quippe datur gratia ante justifica- 
tionem, ut prestentur ea, quibus ad justificationem peryeniatur. - Harmon. 
Apostol. dissert. ii, cap. 12, sect. 28. p. 90. 
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vending about this false doctrine, and claiming these Arti- 
cles as on their side, had more of that letter learning they 
despise, and less of that assurance they are noted for, they 
would be wiser men themselves, and fitter to teach others, 
than they at present appear to be. But ignorance, the 
greater it is, is always the hoitien 

The other tract is on the subject of Infant Com- 
munion. 

The Author, in his Review of the Doctrine of. the 
Eucharist, vol. vii. p. 135. observes, that the Fathers, 
both in the ,Greek and Latin churches, for the first. four 
centuries, or somewhat more, never interpreted John vi. 
directly of the Eucharist: but that, by the frequent 
applying the general doctrine of spiritual feeding, there 
spoken of, to the particular case of the Eucharist, many, 
among the Latins especially, came, about the beginning of 
the fifth century, to interpret it directly of the Eucharist, 
and so to think that John vi. 53. was as decisive a text for 
the necessity of the Eucharist, as John iii. 5. was for the 
necessity of Baptism. Having observed this, he proceeds 
to say, that “hereupon ensued a common practice of 
‘*¢ giving the Communion to mere infants. Pope Inno- 
“ cent I. is believed to have been the first or principal 
* man that brought up such doctrine of the necessity of 
“ communicating infants.’ In the margin, after refer- 
ring to Wall and Bingham, he says, ‘* Compare Mr. 
‘** Pierce’s Essay on Infant Communion, who carries it 
‘* much higher than others, upon suggestions which bear 
‘a plausible appearance, and are worth examining by 
“ some person of learning and leisure. But in the mean 
“while, I- acquiesce in Dr. Wall’s account, as one that 
“* was well considered, and which, in my opinion, cannot 
‘* be far from the truth.” And in another marginal note, 
after referring to Wall and Vossius, for St. Austin’s being 
supposed to have interpreted John vi. 53. of the necessity 
of the Eucharist to salvation, he adds, * But Thorndike 
‘* disputes it with some show of reason.” 

From the manner of expressing himself in these pas- 
sages, it appears, though he followed the common opinion, 
that the doctrine of the necessity of Infant Communion, 
founded on John vi. 53. and the practice consequent there- 
upon, prevailed in the fifth century; yet, that he was not 
clear in his judgment about it, but had some scruples in 
relation thereto. For though he acquiesced in Dr. Wall’s 
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account for the present, looking upon him as one who 
had well considered the matter; and observed, that Mr. 
Peirce had carried the practice still higher, upon sugges- 
tions which bear a plausible appearance; yet he thought 
those suggestions worth examining further into. And 
though he had said, that St. Austin is supposed to have 
construed John vi. 53. of the necessity of the Eucharist to 
salvation, referring to Wall and Vossius; yet he was not 
so well satisfied of the truth of such supposition, but to 
add, that Thorndike disputes it with some show of reason; 
doubtful all the while how this matter might turn out 
upon further inquiry: and accordingly he himself in- 
quired deeper into it before the book was published, as 
appears by the following Advertisement prefixed to it. 


ee DVERTESE MENT: 


“In p. 136, I have followed the common opinion of 
‘‘ learned Protestants (Mr. Bingham, Dr. Wall, &c.) 
«in relation to. Infant Communion, as prevailing in the 
‘< fifth century, under a notion of its strict necessity, built 
« upon John vi. 53. though I had some scruple about it ; 
“ as may appear by my manner of expressing myself, and 
“‘ by the reference to Thorndike in note *. 

«* Having since looked somewhat deeper into that 
<¢ question, I think it now just to my’readers to advertise 
«them, that I apprehend that common opinion to be a 
“© mistake; and that though the practice of giving Com- 
<‘ munion to children at ten or at seven years of age (or 
<¢ somewhat sooner) was ancient, and perhaps general, yet 
“‘ the practice of communicating mere infants, under a 
<¢ notion of its necessity, and as built upon John vi. came 
“ not in before the eighth or ninth century, never was 
« general ; or however lasted not long in the West, where 
“it first began. My reasons for this persuasion are too 
“Jong to give here: but I thought this short hint might 
<‘ be proper, to prevent misconceptions as to that Article. 


The tract now submitted to the judgment of the learn- 
ed, is the result of our author’s further inquiry into this 
subject; wherein the reader will find at large the rea- 
sons for the opinion delivered in the above Advertise- 
ment. er patie 

. The thing was mentioned incidentally only in his Re- 
VOL. Ix. b 
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view, where nothing was built upon it: and though that 
might be one occasion of his looking further into it, yet 
he had other motives for so doing, esteeming it a point 
worth clearing up. . 5 
Some have censured the ancients, as having erred in 
teaching the necessity of Infant Communion, and practising 
it upon such erroneous principles ; in order to detract in 
general from the authority of the ancient Fathers. Among 
these is, particularly, Mr. Daillé, in his treatise concerning 
the Use of the Fathers for determining the Controverted 
Heads of Religion; who, in lib. ii. cap. 4. concerning the 
errors of the Fathers, having, among the rest, brought 
in St. Cyprian, as falling in with the error of that age, 
the doctrine of the necessity of the Eucharist to baptized 
infants'; and St. Austin, as teaching the same™; closes 
the chapter with concluding from thence, that since the 
Fathers were guilty of so many errors, their opinions are 
not of weight enough to show the truth of any contro- 
verted point ®. ; 
Though it be the zmmediate design of Mr. Daillé’s 
treatise to show (from the uncertainty of determining 
- clearly what the opinions of the Fathers were, and from 
their not being infallible in their opinions, though clearly 
known) that the Fathers cannot be made judges, in the 
controversies between Protestants and Papists; yet it 
plainly appears, that he was willing hereby to decry 
their authority in general°: which others have made a 
very bad use of, as it must be obvious they would do, 
though with little reason: for though it be true, that the 
Fathers were not infallible, and may have erred in points 
of less consequence ; yet it is running into unjustifiable ex- 


' Idem beatus martyr [Cyprianus] in sui seculi errore versabatur, putans 
omnibus baptizatis, ne pueris quidem exceptis, Eucharistiam esse ad salutem 
necessariam. Dallei de Usu Patrum lib. ii. cap. 4. p. 263. Latin. edit. 
Geneve, 1686. 

™ Statuit etiam Augustinus Eucharistiam pueris necessariam. Ibid, 
p. 280. 

n —Videor ex his jam merito posse concludere, cum Patres tot modis er- 
raverint, sive seorsum singuli, sive conjunctim plures, nec privatam singu- 
lorum sententiam, nec plerorumque ex iis consensum argumentum esse satis 
firmum ad eorum capitum que hodie controvertuntur certo demonstrandum 
veritatem. Jbid. p. 294. 

° Que duobus superioribus capitibus disseruimus sufficere arbitror, ut 
quivis moderato ingenio preditus apud se constituat, non tantam esse in re- 


bus ad religionem pertinentibus, quam vulgus existimat, Patrum auctori- 
tatem. Ibid. p. 252. > 
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tremes to conclude from thence, as some have done, that 
therefore there is xo credit to be given to’ the verdict of an- 
tequity at all; that they have erred in fundamentals, or in 
delivering down the canonical books of Scripture, and the 
fundamental doctrines therein contained. Though Mr. 
Daillé himself might have no design of running to such 
extremes ; yet he hath given an handle to others for so 
doing: and though he professes to add the fourth chapter 
of his book, concerning the errors of the Fathers, wn- 
willingly P; yet, as a judicious writer observes, he hath 
made it hard for us to believe it, when we find that he has 
made their errors more and greater than they really are4. 
Nor does it appear consistent with the great regard he 
would seem to pay to their characters’, to have been so 
diligent in collecting and publishing their errors, without 
evidence sufficient against such great and good men; who 
have received their vindication, against the accusations of 
this writer, from several learned hands’; as they have also 
done against the like objections of Mr. Barbeyrac, by the 
pen of our learned author in another treatiset. Man 
errors imputed to them have, upon review, been found to 
be the errors only of those who so imputed them: and 
the tract now published hath taken away one error more 
from Mr. Daillé’s catalogue, by showing, that the doc- 
trine of the necessity of Infant Communion was really never 
taught by those ancient Fathers, whose doctrine it hath 
commonly been thought to have been. 

The Fathers were men, therefore fallible, and not to be 
acquitted of all mistakes, unless we could acquit them too 
of human frailties. But though we should not dissemble 
the real errors of the Fathers, yet it becomes us to be cau- 
dious in our censures, not to lay more errors to their charge 


v Poterunt ergo, quiqui sint equi lectores, hoc et sequens caput preter- 
mittere, quod utrumque pene invitus subjicere cogor, ut iis, qui se studiis 
suis abripi patiuntur, excusationem omnem precidam wgre quidem, et, 
quod ait poeta, déxovr: Svud hanc disputationis partem aggredior. Ibid. 

. 253. 

‘ 4 Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, part ii. cap. 9. sect. 19. vol. ii. 

- 436. 
ae Grave enim est, et a pudore nostro alienum, hominum, presertim sanc- 
torum et merito venerabizium nevos ac labes spectare ac ostentare. Dailld, 
ibid. p. 253. f 

* Scrivener in Apologia pro Sanctis Ecclesie Patribus adv. Dallzum, par. 
ii. cap. 4. p. 185. Cavei Epistola Apologetica. Zornius Hamburgensis Vin- 
dicie Patrum, opposite Joanni Dallzo, &c. in Opuscul. ejus Sacr. tom, ie 

t Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity, vol. v. cap. 7. p. 294—31 d. 
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than they were really guilty of; nor to be over xealous in 
searching out every occasion of carping at their writings 5 
nor to aggravate, beyond reason, those errors which they 
may be found to have fallen into; lest we thereby give an 
handle to the enemies of religion to turn it to a bad use, 
by decrying the authority of antiquity in general, and in 
relation to the weightier matters of our faith. Buddzus, 
who seems to\be a great admirer of Mr. Daillé’s book, 
speaking of Zornius who wrote against it, confesses this ™: 
and though he was no very zealous advocate for the Fa- 
thers, speaks of them in very handsome terms, not running 
the lengths of those who talk only as their prejudices 
direct them, without knowing any thing of the matter. 
Buddezus was a man of learning, and knew what he said: 
and therefore, at the same time that he cannot acquit the 
Fathers of all errors and faults, (and who ever pretended 
to do it?) declares them to have been excellent men, ju- 
dicious, pious, virtuous, and learned for the times the 

lived in*. He takes the middle way, neither ascribing 
too much nor too little to their authorityy. He is so far 
from despising them, as they only do who are ignorant of 
them, that he recommends the diligent study of them, not 
only as useful, but as absolutely necessary in order to an 
exact. knowledge in ecclesiastical antiquity 2: and declares, 
that notwithstanding the errors of this or that single Fa- 


4 Lubens sane fateor, caute hac in re procedendum, ne vitia et nevos Pa- 
trum ultra, quam decet, exaggerando, et curiose nimis, que carpamus, in il- 
lorum scriptis, conquirendo,.ipsam quoqne religionem Christianam, doctri- 
namque sacram, profanorum hominum Indibrio exponamus. Nec tamen 
ideo omnia in patribus laudanda, aut nevi, vitia, et errores dissimulandi ; 
cum tela, que inde forte homines impii, aut dissentientes, contra nos depro- 
munt, alia repellere ratione queamus. Buddei Isagog. ad Theolog. lib. ii. 
cap. 3. sect. 13. tom. i. p. 542. 

» Fuerunt inter eos viri prestantes, pollentes ingenio, et pro istorum tem- 
porum ratione eruditi, virtutis quoque sanctitatisque laude florentes; nec 
tamen nevorum, errorum, vitiorum, humanzque imbecillitatis plane ex- 
pertes. bid. p. 540. 

y De auctoritate illi recte sentiunt, qui, media quadam via incedentes, nec 
plus, nec minus, quam decet, illis tribuunt. Zid. p. 539. 

Nec omnis erga veteres istos ecclesie doctores, quibus multa de- 
bemus, abjicienda veneratio; sed accurate simul, diligenterque dispicien- 
dum, ne, dum modesti videri volumus, in veritatem simus injurii. Ibid. 
p- 543. 

- * Antiquitatis et historia ecclesiastice notitiam adcuratiorem sine Patrum 
lectione beminem sibi comparare posse, adeo manifestum est, ut ignoran- 
ftiam suam proditurus esset, qui secus sentiret.——Atque hac cum ita se ha- 
bent, nos Patres neutiquam contemnere, manifestum est; sed eorum potius 


lectionem, si recte instituatur, ceu utilem maxime ac salutarem, omnibus 
commendare, Ibid. p. 544, 
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ther in some points; yet the true Catholic doctrine and 

| faith of the Church may be found in them?. The reader 
will excuse this short digression concerning the Fathers, 
which the mention of Mr. Daillé’s treatise hath led me 
into. I chose to be a little particular in representing the 
sense of Buddzeus upon this head; because, being a learn- 
ed and judicious man, and no great admirer of the Fathers, 
his moderate opinion, and recommendation of them, will 
carry a double force, and may be of use to procure a more 
favourable reception for them among those who will not 
regard what is said of them by others, whom they look 
upon as more prejudiced in their favour.—I now re- 
turn. 

As Mr. Daillé hath imputed to the Fathers the.doctrine 
of the necessity of Infant Communion, in order to destroy 
their credit in general ; so there are others who have taken 
advantage, from this supposed doctrine and practice, to 
lessen their credit in respect particularly to Infant Bap- 
lism. The Antipedobaptists, who say that the custom 
of giving infants the Communion was, anciently, as general 
as the baptizing them>, argue thus: the ancients taught 
the necessity of Infant: Communion; and thereupon gave 
infants the Eucharist, as well as Baptism: but all allow 
that they were guilty of an error in giving the Eucharist 
to infants; and therefore there can be no reason to lay 
any great stress on their authority, or to regard their opin- 
ion or practice, in giving them Baptism. 

As these I have hitherto mentioned have pleaded the 
antiquity of the practice of Infant Communion, as founded 
on the doctrine of its strict necessity, in order to censure 
the Fathers as guilty of error therein; so there have been 
others, on the contrary, who have pleaded the same, in 

_favour of such practice, and to recommend the revival of 
it. Bishop Bedell, of the last century, Bishop of Kilmore 
in Ireland, occasionally mentions it in a letter to Dr. 


Ward, Master of Sidney College in Cambridge4. And 


a Hi ipsi autem nevi atque errores Patrum, dum hic in illo, alius in alio 
capite erravit, non obstant, quo minus, si ex omnibus adsumantur, que recte 
dicta sunt, vere inde Catholiceque doctrine in Ecclesia perpetua conservatio 
propagatioque intelligi queat. Jdid. p. 505. 

b Vid. Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, part ii. cap. 9. sect. 15. vol. ii 
p- 435, 436. 

© Conf, Wall, ibid. sect. 17. vol. ii. p. 447. 

d ‘And so did also children baptized in the primitive Church commu- 
nicate in the Lord’s Supper. Which I know not why it should not be so still, 
Vid. Archbishop Usher’s Letters published with his Life by Dr. Parr, 1686. 
No. clxiii. p. 442. 
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Mr. Peirce of Exon, in the year 1728, published an Essay 
in Favour of the ancient Practice of giving the Eucharist 
to Children. 

These were the motives which excited Dr. Waterland 
to examine whether the fact itself be true, from the sup- 
posal of which these several conclusions are drawn: 1. e. 
whether the ancient Fathers really practised Infant Com- 
munion under an opinion of its strict necessity to salvation. 
For if they did not, then neither does Mr. Daillé’s argu- 
ment, with respect to this particular point, hold good 
for censuring it as ancient practice built on erroneous prin- 
ciples; nor that of the Antipzdobaptists, in derogation 
from the authority of the Fathers for Infant Baptism ; nor, 
on the other hand, those of Bishop Bedell and Mr. Peirce, 
for reviving the practice, so far as they plead for it on 
supposing such to have been the ancient doctrine and 
practice. ; 

As Dr. Waterland hath fallen immediately to the busi- 
ness of his inquiry into the antiquity of this doctrine and 
practice, without staying to give any previous particular 
account of the several sentiments of learned moderns on 
that head; it may not be improper to note how that 
matter stands, for the use of common readers; and to be 
more particular in relation to this tract, it being on a sub- 
ject not so commonly known. | 

1. Mr. Wall, author of the History of Infant Bap- 
tism, hath given it as his opinion, that in Cyprian’s time, 
about the middle of the third century, the peoplé of the 
Church of Carthage did oftentimes bring their children 
younger than ordinary to the Communion®; probably at 
four or five years of agef, This he concludes from a 
story which Cyprian tells, in his book De Lapsis, con- 
cerning a girl who, in the Decian persecution, was carried 
by her nurse to the idol feast, and partook of the sacrifices, 
and was afterwards brought by her mother to the Com- 
munion while St. Cyprian was administering. Now as 
this must have been after Cyprian’s return to Carthage, 
upon the ceasing of the persecution, which was A. D. 
25183 so high, from this instance, must Mr. Wall sup- 





‘As for diverse ages they did, [%.e. children did receive the Eucharist, } 
ent a the analogy of the Passover they may, perhaps ought, &c. Ibid. 
p. 445. 


¢ Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, part ii. cap. 9.-vol. ii. p. 446, ed. 
Ibid. p. 440, iv 5 2 ne 
& Persecutione sopita anno 251, latebris e 


, ressus, et.ecclesiz sux reditus 
&e. Cavei Hist. Liter. p.126.ea.1740. © : ; 
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pose this custom to have prevailed in the Church of 
Carthage. 

; In Austin’s and Pope Innocent the First’s time, the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, he thinks it was given, in the 
western parts, to mere infants ;, and that this continued, 
from that time, for about six hundred years); that these 
Fathers taught such practice, upon an opinion of its neces- 
sity to the salvation of baptixed infantsi; that Innocent 
did first bring up such doctrine, and that St. Austin fol- 
lowed him in it*. 

As to the Greek Church, he thinks that some time 
during the space of the aforementioned six hundred years, 
when it was low in the world, that Church took this 
pean from the Latin Church, which was more flourish- 
ing!. 

And that the Roman Church, about the year 1000, en- 
tertaining the doctrine of transubstantiation, let fall the 
custom of giving the holy elements to infants ; and that 
the other western churches, mostly following their ex- 
ample, did the like upon the same account : but that 
the Greeks, not having the said doctrine, continued, 
and do still continue, the custom of communicating in- 
fants ™, 

This is the sum of Mr. Wall’s account, which may be 

seen at large in the place referred to in the margin®. He 
carries the practice as high as Cyprian’s time, A. D. 251. 
And the same practice as founded on the doctrine of its 
necessity to the salvation of baptized infants, to the time 
of Austin and Innocent J. about the beginning of the fifth 
century. 
. 2. Mr. Bingham, in his Origines Ecclesiastice, men- 
tions the giving the Eucharist to infants as a known prac- 
tice and custom of the ancient Church, and that immediately 
from the time of their Baptism ; citing for it, Cyprian, 
Austin, Innocentius, and Gennadius, writers from ‘the 
third to the fifth century °. 

In another place he says, that it is beyond dispute, that 
the Church immediately admitted infants to a participa- 
tion of the Eucharist, as soon as they were baptized; 


quoting Cyprian again for the practice, and Austin, with 


h Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, ibid. p. 446. i [bid. p. 445. 
k Thid. p. 441, 442. 1 Tbid. p. 446. m Tbid. p. 446. 
n Jbid. part ii. cap. ix. sect. 15, 16. vol. ii. p. 435—446. 
° Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. b. xii. cap. 1. sect. 3. vol. i. of his Works, 
p. 529, fol. ed. 
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Pope Innocent his cotemporary, as seeming to say it was 
necessary for infants, in order to obtain eternal life ; re- 
ferring to some passages of St. Austin, and Innocent's 
Epistle to Austin and the Council of Milevis P. s 

And it appears to have been Mr. Bingham’s own opia- 
ion, that the primitive Church, Greek and Latin, from 
St. Cyprian’s time, really gave the Communion to infants, 
from an opinion of its necessity, founded upon a Divine 
command, John vi. 53 4. 

He acquaints us, that Maldonate says, the custom con- 
tinued, even in the Roman Church, for six centuries : but 
that Bona makes it double the number ; for that, according 
to him, it was not abrogated in France till the twelfth 
century ; that it continued a little longer in Germany, if 
Suicerus doth not mistake in the author he quotes for it: 
that Zuinglius speaks of the custom continuing long 
among the Helvetians: and that Hospinian mentions, 
from his own knowledge, the custom in Lorrain and the 
parts adjacent, of the Priest’s dipping his fingers in the 
cup, and dropping it into the child’s mouth zmmediately 
after Baptism, with these words, ‘‘ The blood of our 
‘¢ Lord Jesus Christ be of advantage unto thee to eternal 
Silene 

That the Greek Church was a little more tenacious of 
the custom; that Nicephorus of the fourteenth century 
mentions it, and that Dr. Smith speaks for the present 
Greek Church, that they give the Ewcharist, in both kinds, 
to children of one or two years old, and sometimes to new- 
born infants after Baptism, in case of imminent danger of 
death; grounding their belief of an absolute necessity of 
this sacrament upon the words of our Saviour, John vi. 53. 
and pleading the practice of the primitive Church in their 
own justification". 

To this account which Mr. Bingham gives from Dr. 
Smith of the modern Greek Church, I shall add, that Dr. 
Covel, in his account of the present Greek Church, A.D. 
1722. says, that they give the Eucharist to sucking chil- 
dren, after they are baptized and anointed, or confirmed: 
and that Mr. Rycaut, in his Account of the Armenian 
Church, mentions the following odd custom there; viz. 
that ‘as soon as the Priest hath sopped the bread into 
‘the wine,” (which is the manner of distributing the 


P Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. b. xv. cap. 4. sect. 7. vol. i. p. 774, 775. 
a Ibid, p. 776. ? Ibid. p. 776, 777. * Ibid. b. ii, c. 1. p. 186. 
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communion in that, church,) * some doy, or young lad, is 
“ presently at hand to lick his fingers; which he willingly 
* grants him, esteeming it a kind of initiation, or pledge 
“to them of receiving the sacrament hereafter, when they 
“come to years of understanding ; as the rubbing the lips 
© of the infant with the consecrated elements, is to chil- 
“dren at the time of their admittance to Baptism t.” 

From this account it appears, that the Armenian Church 

does not profess to give the Communion to children, till 
they come to years of understanding; and yet the custom 
here mentioned is certainly more than a kind of initiation, 
or pledge to them of receiving the sacrament hereafter, since 
it 1s actually receiving it. But I return. 
_ Mr. Bingham’s opinion seems to differ from Mr. Wall’s 
in this: that, whereas Mr. Wall supposes the doctrine of 
the necessity of the Eucharist to the salvation of baptized 
infants, to be taught no higher than Innocent I. whom 
he takes to have been the first who brought up this doc- 
trine®; Mr. Bingham seems to think that this doctrine of 
its necessity was held by the Church all along from St. 
Cyprian’s time; though he does not found his opinion 
upon any Positive testimony, but only looks upon it as ab- 
surd to think, that the Church should give the Communion 
to infants, without imagining any manner of necessity from 
any Divine command to do it*. — 

3. Pfaffius reckons it among the rites of the third cen- 
tury, that the Eucharist was given to infants; but has no 
authority for its having been the custom of any but the 
African Church, to which he refers, quoting for it St. 
Cyprian de Lapsisy. He mentions it again, as the custom, 
in some places, in the fourth century7; and the same 
custom, founded upon the opinion of its absolute necessity, 
as one of the errors of the fifth century ?. 

4. Mr. Daillé, in his treatise De Usu. Patrum, &c. ob- 
serves, that the Council of Trent decreed, that the ancients 
admitted infants to the communion of the Eucharist, not 
as looking upon it to be necessary to their salvation, but 
only as having a probable reason for so doing. But, says 
Mr. Daillé, it seems plain from the Fathers themselves, 


t Rycaut’s Account vf the Armenian Church, chap. viii, 

u Wall’s Hist, of Infant Baptism, part ii. c. 9. vol. ii. p. 442. 

x Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. book xv. chap. 4. sect. 7, vol. i. p. 776. 

y Pfaffii Institutiones Historie Ecclesiastice, secul. iii. cap. 2. sect. 4. 
* Tbid. secul. iv. cap. 3. sect. 5. ; 

2 Ibid. secul. y. cap. 3. sect. 4. Conf. other eccles. writers. 
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that they thought the communion necessary to baptized 
infants»: for which he cites several passages from St. 
Austin ¢, Innocent I. his cotemporary 4, and Cyprian long 
before them °. 

Hereby it appears, that Mr. Daillé thought that the 
Council of Trent have given a wrong account of the opi- 
ion of the ancients on this head. He looked upon the 
necessity of Infant Communion to have been a doctrine as 
high as St. Cyprian: for he not only cites that Father for 
the custom, but also for the doctrine of its necessity. But 
this is occasioned by a mistake in the passage quoted 
from Cyprian, Epist. lix. Baptizandum et sacrificandum. 
So Mr. Daillé cites its. But Mr. Wall has observed, 
that the edition he cites it from is wrong in that place ; 
that Dr. Hammond, Marshal, the Magdeburgenses, Mr. 
Walker, and all whom he had seen, do quote it sanctifi- 
candum, as it is also in the last edition, Oxon. 1682. in 
which are the various lections of several manuscripts, 
which had been collated, but no variety in reading this 
word; and that St. Austin has put the matter beyond 
question, who, quoting that part of the epistle, (lib. iv. 
contra duas Epist. Pelag. c. 8.) writes it sanctificandum, 
not sacrificandum >, 

Mr. Wall adds, that sacrificandum, in that sense, is 
not Latini. And .Mr. Peirce, though he thinks some- 
what might be pleaded for such a sense from Cyprian’s 
style, yet, upon the whole, he agrees with Mr. Wall, 
that Mr. Daillé’s edition was faulty herein. But then he 


> Patres Tridentini, nulla necessitate salutis, sed probabilem tantum ob 
causam yeteres, parvulos usu rationis carentes ad Eucharistiz communio- 
nem suscepisse decernunt. Atqui non modo magna subest de hac re dubi- 
tandi occasio; sed ex ipsis Patrum monumentis certo constare videtur ipsos, 
quod Tridentinz Synodi pace dictum sit, parvulorum tinctorum communio- 
nem plane censuisse necessariam. Daillei de Usu Patrum &c. lib. i. cap. 
viii. p. 175. 

¢ Ibid. p. 175. conf. lib. ii. c. 4. p. 280. 

4 Thid. p. 175, 176. 

e Jbid. p. 176. conf. lib. ii. c. 4. p. 263. 

f Extat Innocentii Epistola; ac nt deesset non sinit nos Augustinus ea de 
re dubitare. Innocentius (inquit) parvulos definivit, nisi manducaverint 
carnem ilu hominis vitam prorsus habere non posse. Longo ante tempore 
Cyprianus in ewndem sensum ea de re locutus fuerat. Jbid. p.176. Idem 
beatus martyr (Cyprianus) in sui seculi errore versabatur, putans omnibus 
baptizatis, ne pueris quidem exceptis, Eucharistiam esse ad salutem necessa- 
rium, ut apparet ex Epistola lix. &c. Ibid. lib. ii. c. 4. p. 263. 

s De Usu Patrum, lib. ii. c. 4. p. 263. 

L Bi Hist. of Infant Baptism, part i. chap. 6. sect. 10. vol. i. p. 85. 

i Jhid. 
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contends, that even sanctificandum will here signify re- 
cewing the Eucharist. 

_ He allows, that the word does commonly and usually 
signify Baptism, as Mr. Wall argues; but then he urges, 
that the ancients speak of the Lord’s Supper in the same 
manner: and to prove it, he cites some passages from 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Ma- 
carius Archbishop of Antioch, and Cyprian himself, 
wherein the elements of the Eucharist are said dyidéew *. 

But I take the liberty to answer, that this remark 
which Mr. Peirce has made by no means comes up to 
the point, nor is any manner of proof, that sanctificandum, 
in the passage disputed, relates to the Eucharist. 

The passage is in an epistle of Cyprian, in answer to 
Fidus, and runs thus: ‘¢ Quantum vero ad causam infan- 
‘* tium pertinet, quos dixisti intra secundum vel tertium 
“« diem, quo nati sunt, constitutos, baptizari non oportere, 
“* et considerandum esse legem circumcisionis antique, ut 
‘<intra octavum diem eum qui natus est baptizandum et 
‘* sanctificandum non putares; longe aliud in concilio no- 
‘€ stro omnibus visum est!.’ 

The question moved by Fidus, an African Bishop, to 
which this passage is an answer, was concerning the day 
on which infants ought to be baptized; whether, if need 
required, as soon as. they were born, or not till the eighth 
day, according to the rule given in the case of circuwmcet- 
sion™, What has any mention of the Lord’s Supper to 
do here? Nothing: nor is there any. The whole passage 
appears plainly to relate to Baptism only. The question 
was concerning Baptism only; and Baptism only is di- 
rectly mentioned in the answer: not a word of the Eucha- 
rist; unless sanctificandum, the word in. dispute, relates 
to it; which I can see no reason to believe, nor have the 
least doubt but that it relates to Baptism, the word im- 
mediately preceding, and to which it is jomed. And it 
seems to be a far-fetched construction, to render bapti- 
zandum et sanctificandum, by baptized and sanctified in 
the Lord’s Supper; when it so plainly means only, lap- 
tized, and sanctified in such Baptism. Mr. Peirce, in re- 
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lating this matter, says, that “ one Fidus a Bishop had, 
“in a letter to Cyprian, moved a doubt, whether infants 
« should be baptized within two or three days after they 
« were born, or whether they ought not rather to be kept 
“ back from Baptism and the Lord’s Supper till the eighth 
“ day,—as I understand him,” says Mr. Peirce™. But I 
cannot see any reason he could have to understand him of 
the Lord’s Supper, when the passage so evidently speaks 
of Baptism only ; except it were to favour an hypothests, 
that Cyprian is herein an evidence for the necessity of In- 
ant Communion. ~ 

But Mr. Peirce urges, that, waving all arguments from 
this passage of Cyprian, there is another place in the 
same epistle, which shows plainly, that Fidus’s doubt, 
and the Synod’s determination, related as well to the Eu- 
charist as to Baptism; and that is, where Cyprian men- 
tions the kiss of peace as given to infants®; which being 
a ceremony of the Eucharist, Mr. Peirce would from 
thence infer, that Cyprian must be speaking of Infant 
Communion. But he was aware, that Bellarmine, from 
this epistle of Cyprian, and Cotelerius from Chrysostom, 
and Mr. Wall, reckon this kiss of peace or charity among 
the ceremonies of BaptismP: and if it was so, then Cy- 
prian, notwithstanding his mentioning the kiss of peace, 
may still be speaking of Baptism only. Mr. Peirce there- 
fore, in order to avoid the force of this, tells us, that the 
mentioning the kiss of peace among the ceremonies of 
Baptism, “is easy to be accounted for by this one ob- 
“‘ servation; that anciently all baptized persons, whether 
“‘ infants or adults, used immediately to be admitted to 
“ the Lord’s Supper.” But this answer is a kind of ar- 
guing in a circle. Cyprian, says he, must here speak of 
Infant Communion ; because he mentions the kiss of peace 
given to infants: and it must be meant that the kzss of 
peace was given to infants at their communion ; because 
Infant Communion was the ancient practice. ‘That Infant 
Communion was the ancient practice, was the question in 
debate ; and Mr. Peirce was to prove it from Cyprian’s 
mentioning the kiss of peace given to infants. But this, 
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it seems, he cannot prove to be given to infants at their 
communion, without the observation that Infant Commu- 
mion was the ancient practice; that is, without supposing 
the very point to be proved. 

But there is a sentence, in the passage which Mr. Peirce 
quotes from Cyprian, concerning the hiss of peace, which 
plainly shows that it could not relate to the Eucharist. 
In answer to Fidus, who had pleaded for deferring Bap- 
tism till the eighth day, because children, at their birth, 
were unclean, and every one abhorred to kiss them; Cy- 
prian, among other things, replies, “ Etsi adhuc infans a 
“* partu novus est, non ita est tamen, ut quisquam illum in 
“* gratia danda atque in pace facienda exosculari herrere 
** debeat'.”” Now, as Mr. Peirce is pleased to say, that 
the kiss of peace is here mentioned as given to infants at 
their receiving the Eucharist, because they were admitted 
to communion immediately after Baptism, which is nothing 
more than petitio principi ; 1 shall take leave to say, that 
since, on the contrary, not one instance can be produced 
in the early ages, where an infant adhuc a partu novus, 
just born, was ever admitted to the Communion ; we have 
more right to conclude, that therefore the kiss of peace, 
here mentioned as given to an infant adhuc a partu novus, 

Just born, related not to Infant Communion, but to Infant. 
Baptism only. To return now to Mr. Daillé. 

He says, that ‘* almost all the Doctors of the first ages 
** believed that the Eucharist was necessary for infants ;”’ 
and that Maldonate has so observed, who tells us, that 
this opinion remained in the Church for about six hun- 
dred years’. 

By the manner in which he here cites Maldonate, one 
would think he intended, by his evidence, to carry this 
doctrine, not only as high as St. Cyprian’s time, but even 
to the very beginning of the Christian Church. Yet the 
learned have observed, that Maldonate’s words require no 
such meaning. The passage of Maldonate runs thus: 
‘¢ Missam facio Augustini et Innocentii Primi sententiam 
* quze sexcentos circiter annos viguit in Ecclesia, Eucha- 
‘“ristiam etiam infantibus necessariam.” Maldonat. in 
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Joan. vi. 53. Which words import no more than that 
this opinion remained in the Church, not for six hun- 
dred years from the beginning of the Church, but for six 
hundred years from the time of Austin and Innocent Pet 
Mr. Daillé, in this place, quotes only the latter part of 
Maldonate’s words. “ Sexcentos circiter annos viguit in 
“‘ Ecclesia, &c.”’ which looks as if he understood them of 
the first six hundred years of the Church; though he 
himself, in another place¥, had cited the whole passage as 
I have given it; which, by the mention of Austin’s and 
Innocent’s opinion, sets the matter clear, and shows the 
meaning of Maldonate to have been as here explained. 

And from this observation it will appear, that there is 
not so wide a difference as Mr. Bingham makes between 
Maldonate’s account and that of Bona. He observes, 
that Maldonate says, the custom continued even in the 
Roman Church for six centuries: but that Bona makes it 
double the number, who says, that it was not abrogated in 
France till the twelfth century*. Mr. Bingham seems to 
have thought, that Maldonate meant, that the custom 
continued in the Church for the first six hundred years 
from the beginning: and then, since, according to Bona, it 
was not abrogated till the twelfth century, Bona will in- 
deed make it double the number. But if Maldonate only 
meant, (as I have before shown it most probable he did,) 
that the custom continued in the Church for six hundred 
years from the time only of Austin and Innocent, about. 
the beginning of the fifth century; then from thence to 
the twelfth century, the time to which Bona’s account 
brings it down, is about seven or eight centuries; and so 
there will be, between him and Maldonate, the difference 
only of a century or two. 

5. The decree of the Council of Trent on the point of 
Infant Communion having been mentioned upon this oc- 
casion, I beg leave to throw in a word or two upon that 
matter. They decree, that “ children, before the use of 
‘“‘ reason, are under mo necessity of communicating in the 
‘“* Eucharist. For, as they are, by the laver of Baptism, 
‘* regenerated and incorporated in Christ, they cannot, at 
‘that age, lose the grace they have obtained of being the 
“ children of God. Yet antiquity is not for that réason to 
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** be condemned, if for some time, and in some places, 
“they observed that custom. For as those most holy 
‘* Fathers had a probable reason for their practice, in re- 
“gard to the state of the times they lived in; so it is 
** without dispute to be believed, that they did not do it 
“as being necessary to salvationy.” To which was join- 
ed an anathematism “ against him who shall say, that the 
*“communion of the Eucharist is necessary for children, 
“* before the wse of reason 2.” . 

In this decree, the Fathers of the Trent Council declare, 
that the ancients gave not the Eucharist to infants out of 
any opinion of its necessity to their salvation: and in this 
account they are supposed to have been guilty of a great 
mistake*, And when the decrees of that session were 
published, it was much spoken of, that there should be 
an obligation imposed to believe, that the ancients did 
not hold the communion of children to be necessary ; when 
St. Austin so often affirms the necessity of the Eucharist 
for children, and makes it even of equal necessity with 
Baptism, alleging the epistle of Pope Innocent, who 
plainly so declares it». Mr. Wall supposes the truth to 
have been, that * the Trent Fathers knew that some an- 
“ cient Doctors had commended infants’ receiving: but not 
“ that one of their own infallible Bishops had so abso- 
‘¢ lutely determined it to be necessary for their salvation.” 
He means the before-mentioned Pope Innocent, in his 
Synodical Letter to the Council of Milevis. t 

But now, after all, the learned reader, who considers 
what is said in the tract here published, may perhaps be 
of opinion, that the mistake was not in the Trent Council, 


y Eadem sancta Synodus docet, parvulos usu rationis carentes nulla obli- 
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but in those who have hitherto thought, that the ancients 
did hold the necessity of Infant Communion. 

Mr. Wall supposes, that the motives of the Trent Coun- 
cil for their decree, was the doctrine of transubstantialion, 
“«‘ which created an excessive and superstitious regard to 
<< the outward elements of the Eucharist, and had, among 
< others, this effect; that as the wine was kept from the 
“¢ Jaymen for fear of slabbering, so the whole sacrament was 
< from infants4.” But whatever share this motive might 
have in the decree, if it now appears that their decree was 
really right, let us allow that their knowing it so to be 
had likewise its weight with them. 

Mr. Peirce observes, that “‘ there is room for a strong 
‘* prejudice in favour of Infant Communion, because it was 
“aid aside, and put down by the-worst of men, for the 
‘© sake of their infamous superstition and idolatry®.’’ But 
if it be found that they really knew what they decreed to 
be true; it will be but common charity to believe that 
that was, at least, one inducement to it; however their 
superstition and°idolatry might be another. And were 
Mr. Peirce now alive, to see our author’s inquiry into the 
antiquity of this custom; he would, I dare say, no longer 
permit the prejudice which the character of the Trent 
Council had occasioned in him in favour of Infant Com- 
munion, to be any argument with him for reviving that 
practice. 

Mr. Bingham makes use of this instance as an argu- 
ment against the ‘¢ infallibility and unerring tradition in 
“* the Church of Rome, in matters of doctrine and neces- 
“sary practice; since they themselves have thought fit 
“ to alter one point, which their infallible Popes and fore- 
“¢ fathers for so many ages observed as necessary, in com- 
“ municating infants upon a Divine command?.’ But we 
want not sufficient evidence against the infallibility of 
Popes or councils; though it be found true, that the Coun- 
cil of Trent has not erred in declaring, that the ancients 
did not communicate infants as of necessity to their salva- 
tion; nor, therefore, that that Council has altered any 
point of ancient doctrine, by decreeing that children, be- 
fore the use of reason, are under no necessity of communi- 
cating in the Eucharist. 
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Though the character of the Trent Council (or rather 
the Trent Cabal, for it deserves no better name) be suffi- 
ciently known, wherein all things were carried by the art 

_and stratagems of the Court of Rome; yet it would be 
hard, if, amongst such a variety of decrees, none of them 
should be right. There may be some wheat amongst 
that crop of tares: and an impartial judge will perhaps 
be of opinion, that they have really told truth jn this ar- 
ticle, so generally hitherto taken to be false, viz. that 
none of the ancients, no not St. Austin, who hath been 
thought to declare it in so many plain passages of his 
works, nor Pope Innocent, ever taught the necessity of 
ee outward Eucharist to the salvation of baptized in- 

ants. 

6. Mr. Peirce, in his Essay in Favour of the Practice of 
giving the Eucharist to Children, A. D. 1728. not only 
carries the practice, and the doctrine of its necessity, to 
Austin’s, Innocent’s 8, and Cyprian’s days; but even to 
the time of the Apostles themselves i. | 

But this notion is only mere conjecture, without any 
thing like a positive proof. He does not pretend any men- 
tion of such practice before the time of Cyprian. All his: 
reasons, upon which he would carry it higher, are no- 
thing more than doubtful inferences, drawn from prin- 
ciples which by no means necessarily infer what he would 
have them, 

I have thus represented the opinions of the learned 
concerning the antiquity of the practice of Infant Commu- 
nion, and the doctrine of its necessity. It has been the 
common opinion, that the custom was begun as high as 
Cyprian’s time, about the middle of the third century ; 
and practised in the fifth century, on an opinion of its ne- 
cessity to salvation, as taught by Austin and Innocent. 

The design of the tract now published is to show that 
this common opinion is a mistake: that the early ages 
never gave the Communion to mere infants, (unless we 
except the instance méntioned by Cyprian,) but to chil- 
dren of ten, or perhaps seven years old: and that not 
upon any notion of its strict necessity to the salvation of 
such baptized children ; but upon prudential reasons only, 
or general reasons of edification pursuant to Christian prin- 
ciples ; such as move us to bring them to church, train- 
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ing them up in the way they should go: or, if founded 
upon stronger motives, they were such as resolved into 
the then present expediency, or superabundant caution. 

The necessity of Infant Communion hath been so com- 
monly believed to be the doctrine of St. Austin, in many 
(as they are supposed) plain passages of his writings !, 
that it may seem strange for any one to attempt to prove 
the contrary: and yet an impartial and considerate reader 
will, I believe, be satisfied, upon the perusal of the tract 
now published, that the learned author hath given reasons 
sufficient to make it appear, first, that St. Austin could 
not, consistently with his constant and standing doctrine 
of the ‘sufficiency of Baptism to the salvation of infants, 
teach the necessity of the Communion over and above to 
Laptized infants; and, secondly, that he did not really 
teach any such doctrine; but that the opinion of his hav- 
ing so done is owing only to a misunderstanding of his 
principles and writings. 

Having dispatched St. Austin, the principal man, he 
proceeds to consider what may be urged likewise from 
Innocent I. Marius Mercator, Faustus Reiensis, Gelasius, 
and particularly Fulgentius; all within less than eighty 
years of St. Austin: and these, he shows, are all to be 
interpreted by the same rules by which he interprets St. 
Austin, and to stand or fall with him. 

Our author having traced this matter down from the 
beginning of the fifth century to the beginning of the 
sixth, and shown, that the zecessity of the Eucharist to 
baptized. infants was never taught by any of those. az- 
cients who have been produced for it in those ages; he 
observes, that so the matter rested till the close of the 
eighth, or beginning of the ninth century. From that 
time he dates the first rise of the doctrine of the strict ne- 
cessity of Infant Communion. This is the substance of 
what the reader is to expect in the tract now published 
on this subject; where he will see the whole drawn out 
in a full and clear method, the arguments enforced, and 
the reasons supported, all along, by proper authorities. 

As the author’s manuscripts were, by his desire, com- 
mitted to my care, in order for selecting and revising for 
the press such of them as should be thought most useful, 
and. proper for the public view; I have endeavoured to 
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discharge the trust reposed in me to the best of my judg- 
ment and abilities, and with all the care which an affair 
of that consequence required—a work I undertook with 
pleasure, not only in obedience to the author’s request, 
but as having an opportunity of paying thereby a small 
tribute of gratitude to that great and good man now in 
his grave; at whose feet I had the honour to be edu- 
cated; from whose Works, in common with the rest of 
the world, I have received so much pleasure and instruc- 
tion; and from that frequent and improving conversation 
in particular, to which (and I esteem it one of the hap- 
piest advantages of my life) he was pleased to admit me; 
and to let himself down to one so much his inferior in 
age, as well as in every other respect. He was never 
ostentatious of displaying his learning unasked ; but ever 
willing to afford instruction to all who inquired of him; 
and as ready to communicate his store of knowledge, as 
he was indefatigable in collecting it. His whole life was 
spent (I might say worn out) in the service and advance- 
ment of religion and Jearnmg. He hath obliged the world 
with many valuable effects of it; and had he lived { 
But he is now at rest from his labours—gone, to receive 
the crown reserved for those who have fought the good 
fight, have finished their course, and with fidelity dis- 
charged their trust—gone, to enter into that joys which 
every good and faithful servant is promised, who im- 
proves and well employs the talents committed to his 
charge: while the best way for us, whom he hath left 
behind, to supply the loss we suffer by his death, will be 
to copy the pattern of his life. | ye 
I have nothing more to acquaint the public with; but 
only to assure them, that the works now published are 
rinted from the author’s own manuscripts, without any 
other alteration than what the learned know to be neces- 
sary in papers which, at the time of their being written, 
were not designed, nor afterwards fitted by the author, for 
the press. 
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SERMON I. 


The Nature of Peaceableness, with the Foundation 
and Extent of its Obligations. 


ene 


Rom. xii. 18. 


If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men. 


Tue words I have now read making a distinct and 
entire sentence of themselves, I need not observe any 
thing of their connection or coherence with what goes 
before or after. 

They are an exhortation from the mouth of an Apo- 
stle, to live peaceably with all men, of whatever nation 
or religion, sect or profession, quality or condition: none 
are excepted. We are to live peaceably with all, on the 
score of humanity and Christian charity. But then this 
is to be so only upon supposition, that it is possible in 
the nature of the thing, and also reasonable: that is, 
that we be not under any either natural or moral inca- 
pacity of doing it: for then the obligation must of course 
cease; not wholly and entirely, but in part, for we are 
still to endeavour to the utmost of our power to live 
peaceably. < If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
“ live peaceably with all men.” 

The subject which this leads me to treat of, will not, 
I hope, be thought foreign or unsuitable to the time, 
the place, or the occasion. The time; when having peace 
with our enemies abroad, we have need of the strictest 

caution to be united in affections at home: the place; 
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the honour and prosperity whereof are very nearly con- 
cerned in the offices of peace and love: the occasion ; 
the design of which is, for the promoting of peace and 
order, for composing dissensions, and healing of differ- 
ences in a judicial way ; that we may the better “ live 
“¢ quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty.” 
I shall therefore, without farther preface, propose the 
following method of discourse. 

I. I shall inquire what obligations we lie under to 
peaceableness with all men, show whereon they are found- 
ed, and how far they extend. 

II. I shall consider the particular duties and offices im- 
plied in this duty of peaceableness, and therein give ge- 
neral directions for a peaceable conduct. 

III. And lastly, I shall apply the general rules to some 
special cases and instances, particularly to that which 
the present occasion offers to us. 

First, I am to inquire what obligations we lie under 
to peaceableness with all men, to show whereon they 
are founded, and how far they extend. 

Our obligations to this duty are very great and, mani- 
fest. They are founded in the nature and reason of 
things, are in some sense antecedent to all laws human 
and divine, and are bound upon us by both, because it 
was reasonable and necessary they should be so. They 
arise immediately from the mutual relation we bear to 
each other, and the capacity we are put into of promot- 
ing each other’s happiness; and if we run them up to 
the fountain and foundation of all, “ God blessed for ever,”’ 
we shall find that they flow more remotely from the 
unchangeable perfections of his nature, from his wisdom 
and goodness. When he was pleased to make such a 
creature as man, his primary end and design (excepting 
his own glory, which is coincident with it) was to make 
him happy for ever with himself in heaven; and his se- 
condary was to make him in some measure also happy 
here in this state of probation. All his laws natural and 
positive plainly center in these two, or rather ultimately 
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terminate in the former. From hence spring all our obli- 
gations to peace and amity, in as much as by the very 
frame and constitution of our nature, and the circum- 
stances of our being, they contribute greatly both to our 
temporal and eternal happiness. 

With regard to this life, it is evident, that, had we no 
contests or quarrels with each other, the world would be 
a much more comfortable place to live in, than now we 
find it: the earth would be a paradise compared to what 
it is, and mankind happy beyond expression. Men are 
born for society, and designed for mutual helps and com- 
forts to each other. Strifes and debates, anger, wrath, 
bitterness, are very pernicious and destructive, unnatural 
and irregular: they are the disorders and deviations of a 
depraved nature from the original rule, beside the pri- 
mary intent of the kind Author of our beings. Private 
families cannot prosper, nor even subsist long, when torn 
asunder by heats and animosities : neither can a kingdom 
stand when “ divided against itself,” and crumbled into 
sects and parties. Even whole nations, though united 
within themselves, if in a state of war with others, are 
often ruined thereby, and always lose much of that pro- 
sperity and plenty which they might otherwise enjoy. 
This shows the necessity of our living friendly and peace- 
ably, whether considered as private men or as societies; 
our temporal safety and happiness, our being and well- 
being, are bound up in it. 

As to another life, the great concern we have therein, 
and the apparent necessity of the means toward the de- 
sired end, oblige us yet more strictly to live peaceably 
and friendly with one another. For how shall any sense 
or face of religion be kept up amongst us, unless we agree 
and unite in one common worship? How shall decency, 
order, and regularity be maintained, without peace and 
unity? How shall any have the means of instruction or 
improvement in wisdom and goodness, unless their con- 
dition and posture of affairs give freedom and leisure for 
it; unless their minds be calm and serene, their thoughts 
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easy and cheerful, that is, unless they be at peace with 
one another? Hatred and revenge, rancour and malice, 
eat out the very vitals of religion, estrange us mightily 
from God and goodness, unqualify us for the offices of 
devotion and piety, and render us very unfit for the friend- 
ly and peaceful society of heaven. I need not dwell long 
on so clear an argument: every one that thinks must be 
sensible that to live peaceably is as necessary as it is to 
live and to be happy, to be easy and satisfied in this life, 
and to be for ever blessed in another. This may be suf- 
ficient to show our obligation to the duty of peaceable- 
ness, and the foundation of it. The next consideration is 
concerning its extent, which will be easily stated from the 
principles laid down: and it is of great importance to 
understand it rightly for the regulation of our practice in 
many intricate cases. 

The extent of our obligation to this duty may be con- 
sidered under a twofold respect, either 

First, With respect to the obligation itself abstractedly, 
viz. the end and design of it. Or, 

Secondly, With respect to our power, capacity, or abili- 
ty of discharging it. reve 

For it can reach no farther in itself considered, than the 
end and design of it; nor with regard to us, than we are 
capable of performing it. 

1. As to the former, the great end and design of all 
laws which concern us, as I have before observed, is the 
present and future happiness of mankind. From hence 
they derive their obligation, and from hence we must state 
their measure. By the great law of charity founded here- 
upon, we are obliged to love all men, and to do them 
good : this always holds, and no change of circumstances 
whatever can make any alteration in this general and 
highest law.’ By the same law of charity we are likewise 
‘bound “ to follow peace with all men;’’ because this is 
loving them and doing them good, generally speaking, 
as has been shown. But yet in this, which is only a se- 
condary and subordinate law, different circumstances may 
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cause some variety, and make some abatement. It can 
oblige no farther than the reason of it holds, that is, no 
farther than it tends to the glory of God and the good 
of men. We may, nay we ought, at any time, to break 
peace in order to some greater good; and so the same 
law of charity which binds to peace generally, obliges to 
the contrary in different circumstances. If by disobliging 
and offending some persons we can do them the greater 
kindness; if we can reform and save them, or however 
can promote the public happiness by disturbing their pre- 
sent peace more than by leaving them quiet, easy, and 
unmolested; then considerations of peace so far cease, as 
they are inconsistent with piety and charity. I choose ra- 
ther thus to state the measure of our obligation to peace, 
than to say, as is commonly said, that in all things law-+ 
ful we are to comply, or that we must never sin against 
God for the sake of peace. For though that be always 
a true, and generally a safe rule to go by; yet it is neither 
so full nor so clear as it should be, nor does it go deep 
enough into the case before us. That we must not sin 
against God for the sake of peace, is no more than to say; 
that we must never sin on any consideration whatsoever 5 
which is very true, and the contrary would be absurd ; 
but still, the great question of all remains undecided, 
namely, when it is a sin or no sin, when lawful or unlaw- 
ful, to offend against peace: and this can only be deter- 
mined in many cases by considering which is the greater 
good, or which the greater charity, to leave men easy and 
quiet, or to molest and disturb them in such particular 
circumstances. To clear this by an instance; it is a pre- 
cept of Scripture to “ rebuke them that sin before all,” 
and yet we are commanded “ to follow peace with all ° 
« men;” which two precepts may in some cases seem to 
clash with each other. There may be danger of commit- 
ting a sin either way, as circumstances may happen : 
against the precept of peace, by rebuking; against the 
other precept, by not doing it. Here if we apply the 
rule, that we are not to sin for the sake of peace ; it is 
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as true on the other hand, that we are not to sin against 
peace: and so we are left in an uncertainty. But since 
the end of both precepts is charity; if we can know 
in such particular circumstances which is the greater good 
or greater charity, to do this or that, we may then deter- 
mine what to do; and upon this consideration seems to 
depend the whole case, whether it be a sin or a duty to 
rebuke offenders in such and such instances. For if it be 
a greater charity to do it than not, it ought to be done, 
and not else. Thus, separating and dividing from any par- 
ticular Church is breaking the Church’s peace; yet if that 
Church be corrupted and unsound in its doctrines, it is 
charity to them, to others, to ourselves, to protest against 
them first, and afterwards to break off from them. For 
it is for the good of mankind here and hereafter, that 
‘truth be defended against error; purity of faith and 
worship against corruptions ; true and undefiled religion 
against idolatry and superstition. So again, if common 
swearers, drunkards, atheists, and libertines go on quietly 
and undisturbedly in their vices, it is breaking the peace 
with them to rebuke, censure, or chastise them. Yet 
this, if done as it should be, is kind to them, to us, to 
all; and, though a breach of peace, is no breach of cha- 
rity. Hence a magistrate in the execution of justice, or 
a minister in the discharge of his function, must venture 
to disoblige any man, or any body of men, whatsoever be 
the consequence of it: because it cannot be so bad as 
that of suffering men to go uncontrolled in their wicked- 
ness, and to sleep securely in their vices. The Apostles 
of our Lord did by their preaching occasion many tu- 
mults and disturbances, and were censured as men that 
had “ turned the world upside down a.” by reason of the 
riots and confusions which were every where raised upon 
their coming: yet what they did was for the everlasting 
benefit of mankind, and therefore of far greater moment 
than a short and false peace. If they had resolved to 
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offend nobody, but to have lived peaceably and quietly 
in a strict sense, Paganism and idolatry had remained 
still, and Christianity had made small progress in the 
world. But this would have been valuing peace against 
the very end and design of it; and betraying the cause 
of Christ to the ruin of their own and other men’s souls. 
Our blessed Saviour, the Prince of Peace, had forewarned 
them of this long before. ‘ Think not,” says he, ‘ that 
«¢ IT am come to send peace on earth: I came not to send 
“ peace, but a sword. For I am come to set a man at 
“© variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
‘¢ mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in 
«Jaw ; and a man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
“hold >.” This was no fault of his religion, which was 
as well peaceable as pure; but of the men of the world, 
who through pride and envy, and other lusts, made the 
worst use. of the kindest and best designs. Our blessed 
Lord himself had many contests and warm disputes with 
the Scribes and Pharisees, which he might easily have 
avoided, if his concern for God’s honour and for the 
good of men had not obliged him to engage in them. 
It is manifest therefore that we ought not, and in reason 
cannot seek peace any otherwise, than in regard and in 
subordination to the general end and design of it, the 
glory of God, and the happiness, present and future, of 
mankind. So much for the extent of the obligation to 
the duty of peaceableness with respect to the end and 
design of it. 

2. We may consider it with respect to our ability, 
power, or capacity, natural and moral, of discharging it. 
So far as is possible, and so far as lieth in us. 

That it is sometimes possible *‘ to live peaceably with all 
« men,”’ I think the words of the text plainly suppose; as 
also, that it is nct so always. It is possible for a man of 
a sweet temper and prudent conduct, in a private station, 
having few concerns in the world, to have the love and 
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good word of all that know him, and to live many years 
without so much as a controversy or difference with any. 
But this is the case perhaps of very few, and the instances 
of it are but seldom; and when they are, are hardly seen 
or observed. Generally speaking, it is not possible for 
any man, at all times and in all circumstances, to “live 
“¢ peaceably with all men.” 

The wisest and best of men have their failings and im- 
perfections. They cannot manage so nicely and equally, 
at all times, as never to speak a foolish word, or never to 
do a foolish thing. Troubles and afflictions will some- 
times’ sour their tempers ; passions will break out and 
disturb their reason; and some degree of partiality arising 
from self-love will cloud their understandings. A sudden 
heat will transport them; an unexpected accident sur- 
prise them. Or if no such case happens, yet doubts and 
perplexities will arise in matters of diffculty, and mingle 
with their wisest and coolest reasonings. Hence, unless 
their prudence be very extraordinary, and their caution 
more than human, some mistake will creep in, some of- 
fence be committed, a quarrel ensue, and for some time at 
least they will not “ live peaceably with all men.’’. Into 
some such principle as this we must resolve the warm 
debates, eager disputes, and at length open breaches, be- 
tween very wise and good men ; as between St. Paul and 
St. Barnabas, and some others. Such instances are not 
to be drawn into examples, but they may serve to very 
good use when applied to the purposes of humility. 
They may show us what we are at best, and awaken our 
caution, considering what infirmities we carry about with 
us; and that neither the dearest of friends nor the best 
of men can be infallibly secure of their own temper and 
conduct, but may transgress sometimes, either giving or 
taking needless offence, and falling out with each other, 

But were this the worst of thé case, or had good men 
none to deal with but such as themselves, they might, 
and would, for the most part, live very peaceably; their 
differences would be few, and those soon ended and ami- 
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cably composed. But they are obliged to live in a wick- 
ed world, which will industriously labour to molest and 
grieve them; and, notwithstanding their best endeavours 
to be kind one friendly, will find or make some occasion 
of quarrel with them. The humours and follies of man- 
kind are so many and various, their capacities so different, 
and their opinions and taste of things so unlike, and even 
contrary to each other; that it is often impossible in the 
nature of the thing to please all, or not to offend some, 
however accurate and careful we be in our conduct. What 
fence can there be against the ignorance and stupidity of 
one who cannot, or against the prejudice and perverse- 
ness of another who will not, understand the good-will we 
bear him, nor distinguish between love and_ hatred, be- 
tween good and evil? How shall a man guard against 
the misconstructions of envy; the ill effects of the spleen; 
the designs of ambition and self-interest ; ; or the extrava- 
gances of pride? How shall he escape, if one shall injure 
him out of covetousness; and, because he has injured him, 
hate him, and take all occasions of destroying him? How 
shall he be at peace, if some be angry with him for being 
richer; others for being wiser, and others for being better 
than themselves? Or, to name no more, how’ shall he 
steer between two contending parties, where he can nei- 
ther be neuter, nor comply with either, without offending 
one or both? I mention not the cursed practices of in- 
cendiaries, who, out of set purpose and design, study to 
set men at variance by whispers and rumours, by insinua- 
tions and forgeries, by aggravating circumstances that are, 
and feigning those that are not. These and many other 
considerations may hinder the wisest and coolest of men 
from living peaceably with all men. 

Add to this, what has been before hinted, that 6 it were 
possible, in the nature of the thing, by yielding and com- 
plying, to please all men; yet we cannot in reason and 
conscience, as men or as labiciasicritin comply any farther 
than is reasonable, equitable, and pious. If therefore any 
will be’so unjust, (and many such there will be,) as to re- 
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fuse to be on any terms of peace with us, unless we vio- | 


late our consciences, and sin against God; if they expect 
to be applauded and encouraged in their fond humours 
and passions; to be caressed in their vices, gratified in 
their lusts and vanities, and to be soothed and flattered to 
their own destruction ; if they will not be friends with us 
unless we say as they say, and do as they do, and come 
into their schemes, however unjustifiable and unreasona- 
ble, wicked or impious ; if these or such like conditions 
and articles of peace be imposed, and rigorously exacted 
of us, how shall we contrive to “ live peaceably with all 
**men?” And yet he must have been very happy indeed in 
his company, who has not often met with such cases, or 
does not meet with them almost every day, if he be one 
of much business, and of a large and general acquaintance. 
From all which it appears, how impossible it is, even for 
the best of men, at all times, and in all circumstances, to 
“* live peaceably with all men.”’ Yet, notwithstanding, we 
are to use our sincere endeavours to do what we can; and 
no pretence whatever can excuse us from doing “ as much 
“as lieth in us,” towards “ living peaceably with all men.” 
What this is I am now to consider under my second 
general head, which is 

I. To show the particular duties and offices implied in 
the duty of peaceableness, and therein to lay down rules 
and directions for a peaceable conduct. 

The duty of living peaceably is of so large and com- 
prehensive a nature, and implies so many particulars, that 
it were endless almost to enter into the detail of them, 
They may be referred to two general heads, the first re- 


lating to the inward temper, the second to the outward 


carriage. 

1. As to the inward temper of mind, two things are 
requisite. One, that a man be free from unruly appetites, 
lusts,‘and passions; the other, that he be endowed with 


a large and diffusive charity, having a tender concern for’ 


the present and future welfare of mankind. - 
ist. The peaceable man must in the first place be free 
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from the dominion of unruly appetites, lusts, and passions. 
He must suppress envy, curb the excesses of self-love, 

d above all things labour to mortify and bring down his 
pride. Every lust, passion, or inordinate affection, tends 
to create discord, and to sow dissension. ‘ From whence 
** come wars and fightings among you?” saith St. James: 
“¢ come they not hence, even of your lusts¢?’’ From lust 
of pleasure, which is sensuality; from lust of riches, which 
is covetousness; from lust of power and greatness, which 
is ambition or pride, the strongest and most contentious 
of any. ‘ By pride only,” says the Wise Man, ‘* cometh 
« contention4;” meaning chiefly or principally. It. is 
the pride of the heart which commonly begins and carries 
on a quarrel, and blows it up to the height: not but that 
envy, malice, hatred, and other vile affections, have a hand 
in most differences; but pride goes along with all, and 
helps to inflame them. This is that root of bitterness 
which lies deep in our nature, which seems in a manner 
to be born and bred up with us; which, like poison, 
spreads itself through men of all ranks and orders; which, 
of all other vices and follies, is the greatest and common- 
est; and of which every one almost, more or less, has a 
share. It is one of the first things that we take up, and 
the last which we lay aside. Easy it is to be infected 
with it, hard to discover it, and yet harder to cure it. 
Special care therefore must be taken to find out this lurk- 
ing viper in our bosoms, and to cast it far from us. There 
can be no peace where this reigns. There will be strife, 
bitterness, and perpetual feuds, wherever persons of proud 
and haughty spirits meet. The peaceable man then must 
have a mind clear of all lusts and inordinate affections ; 
but especially of pride, the Devil’s sin, which made war 
in heaven, and does the like on earth, and will for ever 
foment the discord and fill up the misery of hell. 

2. Besides this negative disposition in order to peace, 
a man must farther be endowed with a large diffusive 
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charity, having a tender love and concern for mankind. 
This will both incline him to peaceableness, and also fix 
its due bounds and measures, as before hinted. ‘This will 
prevent his engaging as party in any contests, excepting 
only such as are for the glory of God and the good of 
men. One of this principle will have no quarrel with the 
men, but with their vices, no hatred to them, but to their 
faults. He will never commence a difference, but with 
reluctance ; nor carry it on, but with justice; nor let it 
end, but in charity. He will not lengthen it beyond what 
is reasonable and necessary; nor push matters to extremi- 
ties, but rather drop the contest than exceed in it. He 
will first consider what good may be done by it, and next 
by what fair methods it may most easily and speedily be 
attained. In fine, a lover of mankind will be meek and 
gentle, courteous and affable, just, humble, and merciful, 
which are all amiable qualities, and make for peace; con- 
tributing to the beginning, the growth, and the perfection 
of it.. Having thus briefly considered what is implied in 
a peaceable temper, I come next to show, © 

2. Wherein consists a peaceable carriage. This is the 
superstructure, whereof the other is the foundation. If 
that be well laid, this will easily be built upon it, and re- 
quires only prudence to complete it. It consists of many 
particulars, as well as the former, which may, I think, be 
reduced to these three heads. 

1. That we give no needless offence. 

_ 2. That we take none. 

3. That, when any has been either given or taken, we 
put a stop to it as soon as may be. The two first are 
necessary for the preventing of differences; the last for 
composing them: which though it be needful only upon 
some failure in the former, yet will be needful enough, 
and what we shall frequently have occasion for. 

1..I say, the man of a peaceable carriage must be cau- 
tious not to give offence when needless, or when it may 
innocently be spared. This implies that he be careful to 
injure no man’s person by unjust violence; nor his repu- 
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tation by reviling or slander; nor his outward condition and 
circumstances by deceit, fraud, or circumvention. And 
‘this is the lowest, though not the smallest part of a peace- 
able man’s character. Farther, all arrogance, rudeness, and 
boasting are hereby condemned as enemies to peace. To 
which head may be referred the being too assuming, and 
forward in giving opinion or advice, intruding into things 
above him, or that do not belong to him, and being too 
hasty in reproofs, or too severe, at improper times, or to 
improper persons. To this we may add, that he should 
use great compliance and condescension in all matters 
indifferent, readily agreeing to every innocent usage, Cus- 
tom, fashion, or ceremony of the age, or the place he lives 
in: not affecting to be wiser in little things than others 
his contemporaries, or those before him; not to distinguish 
himself by singularities of behaviour, or other niceties of 
small consideration. In a word, in all matters of liberty 
he ought to yield and comply, avoiding the extremes of 
moroseness, rigour, and severity. If a superior, not to 
strain authority too high, not to carry it too far, nor to 
choose to effect by threats and menaces what may better 
be compassed by milder and gentler methods. If an infe- 
rior, not to insist on every nicety of privilege, nor rudely 
to reflect on and censure authority; not to dispute any 
point beyond what is just, decent, and modest ;. nor to be 
too severe in exposing the failings and prying into the 
real or imaginary mistakes of his governors. If an equal, 
not to affect a superiority in place, nor to be too critically 
exact in weighing his own pretences and merits; but to 
be complaisant and yielding in matters of ceremony and 
respect ; in honour preferring others before him; and in 
any doubtful case, rather receding from what might strict- 
ly be his right, than insisting so far upon it as to endan- 
ger his charity. These and the like measures of conduct 
are very requisite, if we would live so as to give no offence 
to any. 

2. Another part of the peaceable man’s character is, 
not to take offence; especially in small matters, which are 
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hardly worth a wise man’s notice. This perhaps is a hard-  ~ 
_ er task than the former. Many are cautious enough as to # 
the matter of giving an affront, who yet know not how to” 
take one; the reason of which seems to be this, that civil 
or genteel carriage, or a carefulness to offend no man, is 
creditable and reputable, and many would use it for that 
single reason: but to pass by an offence, or to bear an 
injury, however slight and trivial, according to the foolish 
maxims of the world, is thought a disparagement; and so 
bears hard upon any man who has not a very good sense 
of things, or has not conquered his pride: and hence per- 
haps it is, that many who would not willingly be the first 
occasion of a quarrel, yet come easily into one upon a 
slight provocation. This is certainly a great fault, and 
what should carefully be avoided by him that would “ live 
<¢ peaceably with all men.” Weare to bear one another’s 
infirmities, and to pass by each other’s failings. There can 
be no peace without this in such a world as ours is. The 
case is plainly thus ; the generality of mankind will never 
be wise enough nor good enough to carry on an innocent, 
inoffensive, and unblameable conversation. Some flaw or 
other in their humour and conduct will discover itself fre- 
quently, which a good man will pass over, thinking it a 
greater fault to resent such matters than to offend by them. 
Some will be foolish and inconsiderate in discourse, rash 
and bold in their censures, rude and unmannerly in their 
reflections; others will be as disobliging in behaviour, not 
paying the respect which is justly due, nor observing a 
decency, or any rules of decorum. These and a thousand 
other such petty affronts and injuries a man must expect 
to meet with, who converses much in the world. And 
what should he do in such cases? Would it not be a 
vain and foolish thing to resent such trifles? Can there 
be any end of differences, if this be done? Is it not much 
better to pity and pardon all such slight and trivial pro- 
vocations? Can all men be wise? Will ever all men be 
good? Should we not make allowances for education, for 
temper, for custom, for frailty ? Have we not all our pas- 
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sions and infirmities, our humours, our follies, which can- 
not perfectly be cured ? We may as soon alter some men’s 
complexions and features, as make them change their hu- 
mour or manner. And perhaps something there is in most 
men particular to them, which they are tenacious of; and 
they have as much right to be so, as others have to cen- 
sure them for it. In these and the like cases we are to 
remember the Apostle’s rule, to bear the infirmities of the 
weak ; and though they are neither so wise nor even so 
good as they should be, yet to have patience with them, 
and not to make them worse by indiscreet and rigorous 
proceedings. If any are too eager and passionate, give 
them time to cool, and consider farther: if they are stiff 
and untractable, wait till they may soften, and become 
more pliable: if they are prejudiced and prepossessed, 
have patience with them till their understanding may 
clear up, and years may wear out their prejudites: in- 
struction and gentle usage may help towards it, when 
Opposition and severity would but rivet them the closer, 
and harden them the more in them. Let not any man 
be offended at a few foolish words, or a disrespectful 
look or gesture. A lover of peace will have so much 
good-nature as to impute them rather to the indiscretion 
than ill-will of the offender ; and so much charity as to 
forgive such slight trespasses, though really designed and 
proceeding from some grudge and hatred. Nay, though 
reproached and reviled in some grievous manner, he will 
pity the offender, despise the malice, and return good for 
evil; as a kind physician, when he finds his patient dis- 
ordered ard raving, is not angry with him, but pities him 
the more, and takes the more pains to heal him. There 
is, nothing in this procedure but what is just, equitable, 
and christian. If all men cannot be wise, let those that 
can, be so both for themselves and others, and supply 
their want of good-nature and prudence by the abundance 
of their own. Most quarrels might be prevented by a 
discreet management on either side; as the sending of 
a challenge would make no duel, were there none to ac- 
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cept it. There are few people so untractable but may 
be kept in temper by a wise management. Sometimes 
their passions may be suffered to spend themselves; and 
then it is only waiting a while, and they are calm. At 
other times a soft answer may pacify them, or a smile 
divert them, or a seeming compliance, or some obliging 
courtesy disarm them. Thus the sallies of ill-nature or 
peevishness, like some jarring notes, may, by a skilful 
hand, be so artfully set and played, as not to hinder the 
harmony of society, but sometimes to make it even the 
sweeter. If any ask how far we ought to carry our 
compliance, and what sorts of affronts or injuries, or 
how many, we should thus bear with; the answer may 
be understood from the measures laid down above. We 
are to consider in those cases, whether we can do more 
good to the world or more honour to God by resenting 
and taking notice of any injury, than by passing it by: 
and upon this are to determine what to do. And if we 
lay aside prejudice and passion, and listen to our reason 
only, it will not be difficult to know how we ought to 
steer in cases of.this nature. We are to remember that 
such reasons as these, we are injured, we are provoked, or 
the man deserves to be punished, and the like, are no suf- 
ficient reasons of resentment to wise or good men. But 
if they can do more good by resenting the offence and 
punishing the offender, than _ ae then they not only 
may, but ought to do it. And so much for the second 
rule. of peaceable conduct in order to prevent needless 
quarrels. 

3. The third is in order to compose them: that if any 
needless offence has been either given or taken, that we 
endeavour to put a stop to it as soon as may be. If a 
difference is already begun, stifle it in the birth, and suf- 
fer it not to proceed farther. This implies a willingness 
and readiness to acknowledge and confess any mistake 
committed by chance, by indiscretion, by passion, or frail- 
ty; to ask pardon for it, and to offer any reasonable sa- 
tisfaction in order to reconcilement. A peaceable man in 
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this case will not think it below him to own his fault, 
though it be’ to’ an equal or to an inferior, nor to make 
the first step toward reconciliation. He will rather exceed 
than come short in his’ reparation for it, and will choose 
with Zaccheus rather to’ restore fourfold for any injury 
done, than to continue it, or defend it. There are some 
proud-and’ haughty spirits who will never own themselves 
to have cominitted a fault, but are sure to make the thing: 
much‘ worse by pretending to justify it. What was at 
first perhaps but’ an indiscretion is hereby made their 
crime: and they are much‘more unjust in defending what 
they have done, than at first in doing it. The foundation 
of all this is pride and folly: and it is hard to’ say. whe- 
ther such conduct be more injutious or more foolish, or 
whether’ it'makes a man more hated or despised. Be: it 
which ‘it will, a lover of peace will abhor such practices, 
and will neither be afraid’ nor ashamed to’ own ‘that he 
has'done amiss, and to ask pardon for it. This is a point 
of good breeding and civility, as wel? as of justice and’ 
charity. And considering our'sundry failings and infirmi- 
ties, and how in many things, in this sense also, “ we offend 
s¢all,’’ it is sO necessary a point of Christian and peaceable 
conduct; that there could be’ no easy and quiet living in: 
the world without it. Having’ thus shown in the general 
what we’ may and ought to/do in order to “ live peacea- 
‘6 bly with all men,” give me leave now only’in the 
III. Third and last place, to apply the general rules to 
some special cases and instances, particularly to what the 
present’ occasion offers to us. Our differences with one 
another are commonly of three sorts ; religious, political, 
and personal. The first’ about religion, the second about 
matters of state) the third about mewm and tuum, or some 
rights and privileges between man and man. 
» 1, As*to religious differences, they are generally’ the 
fiercest, atid last the longest, and are of fatal consequence 
to peace and happiness; and therefore certainly ought; 
as much ‘as in’us lies, to be’ prevented or composed ‘by 
us. Twill not take upon me to say what our governors 
“VOL. IX. c 
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in Church or State might or should do in order to it; 
they have done a great deal, and they may perhaps do 
more, when affairs are more settled, and men’s passions 
cool, and times more favourable for it. What concerns us 
as private men is, so to defend our religion, and to maintain 
the true faith and worship, by discourse or writing, as 
not to lose our charity. Religion is a cause that deserves 
our zeal; and if many will be offended with us for telling 
them the truth, and not complying with such errors as 
would lead both to their and our destruction, the fault 
is their own: we should still, as much as lieth in us, live 
peaceably with them. Not by betraying the cause of 
Christ, not by ceasing to “contend earnestly for the faith, 
‘¢ which was once delivered to the saints,”’ not by plead- 
ing for amendments and alterations in the purest and best 
constituted Church of any in the world, but by conde- 
scending to hearken to and answer any modest scruples, 
by meekness and gentleness, by patience and forbearance, 
“* not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, but con- 
“¢ trariwise blessing.”’ This is as much as in us lies, as pri- 
vate persons, towards living peaceably with them that dis- 
sent from us. Something more lies in them, who have 
no unlawful terms of communion imposed, and therefore 
might and should give up their prejudices, and submit to 
lawful authority and wholesome order for the Church’s 
peace. However, considering the prevailing bias, which 
education, custom, and prejudice Jay upon weak minds, 
especially when they have neither leisure nor capacity to 
know better; and considering that mild and gentle usage 
may possibly win some over, whom reviling and rudeness 
would but harden and render worse; it is certainly a 
Christian duty not to upbraid and provoke them, not to 
be bitter against them, but rather to wait with patience 
till God may open their eyes, or turn their hearts: to 
whose mercy we should therefore leave them, and in the 
mean while take care of our own souls. But, 

2. Another sort of differences, near as fatal as the 
former, and in some respects more so, are those among 
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ourselves, of the same Church and interest, our party dif- 
Jerences. How have these soured men’s tempers, in- 
flamed their passions, and almost eaten out the heart of 
Christian charity! I have not time nor words to lament 
the visible decay of religion and piety owing to those 
heats and animosities so rife amongst us: the whole na- 
tion feels it, and every good man mourns in secret for 
it. We shall not, I am afraid, find that these eager 
contests are founded either in a true love for our own 
country, in particular, or for mankind in general; or 
that our zeal arises from a real concern for truth, for 
justice, or for charity. What truth is there in applaud- 
ing or condemning at all adventures, as well persons 
as things, as they are for or against one side? What 
justice in reviling and abusing one another with odious 
distinctions, and drawing peaceable men into one side or 
other, even against their wills, and then fixing a black 
character upon them? What charity in hating and revil- 
ing great numbers before we know them; making all 
merit, in a manner, consist in I know not what names, 
confounding the distinctions of praise and dispraise, virtue 
and vice, good and evil? But I shall urge this no farther, 
considering how tender a point I am now upon; and that 
though it most of all deserves censure, yet perhaps can 
least bear it. I shall but just offer a hint or two to well- 
disposed persons in relation to their conduct, that they 
may not foment or increase those differences which they 
cannot cure. The best way certainly for private men is 
to be as little concerned in those disputes as may be; to 
leave the government and the affairs of it quietly and 
contentedly in the hands wherein God has placed them; 
to be modest and candid in their censures of, submissive 
and courteous in their carriage to, all without distinction : 
to let angry men enjoy their own opinions; and instead 
of employing their time and thoughts about matters 
which tend only to stir up their passions, and cannot pro- 
fit them, to mind their own business; and above all, to 
mind “ the one thing needful,” which is so seldom thought 
cZ 
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of amidst all our heats and contests, if not about trifles, 
yet trifles in comparison, While we are engaging with 
such warmth and eagerness about the affairs of this life, 
it might abate.our fervour to consider how little a time 
we have to sojourn here, and how great a work we have 
upon our hands; and of what moment it is to go cool and 
quiet hence, if ever we hope to find a place within the 
calm and peaceful mansions of the blessed. 

3. And lastly, a word or two about private differences 
between man and man, and then I shall have done. These 
are many and various, and would be of dangerous conse- 
quence to the public, were it not that under a wise and 
good government, when gentler methods fail, they may 
at length be judicially and authoritatively determined. 
This is the best human means to keep a wicked world in 
order: it secures in a great measure the outward peace 
of society, and makes some amends for the want of uni- 
versal justice and charity. Were the rules, before given, 
universally received and practised, there would be less oc- 
casion for judicial proceedings; but since this is a happi- 
ness not to be expected on this side heaven, and that as 
the world is now, there could be no comfortable living 
without courts of justice, we may be highly thankful, 
that in a case of so great necessity, we have so good 
aremedy. A peaceable man however will yet be tender 
of having recourse to a method that is designed only 
as a reserve for the last extremity. He will bear some 
time, and suffer wrong; pass by little trespasses, and 
overlook some injuries; rather than bring trouble and 
expence upon, and occasion ill blood amongst his neigh- 
bours. Small damages may be. sustained, and even 
greater losses may be repaired, but it.is hard ever to 
repair a breach of charity. He. will therefore, though. 
the cause be weighty and considerable, try all gentle me- 
thods first to win over an adversary; and if matters can, 
thus be amicably adjusted, and the point secured, he ob- 
tains his right and. keeps a friend at the same time, and 
neither endangers. his own nor another’s charity. If, 
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after all, the fairest offers of accommodation be rejected, 
and he must submit to a smaller evil to prevent a greater; 
he will still remember to proceed as becomes a man and 
a Christian; with no hatred and revenge towards his ad- 
versary, with no railing and bitterness, but with an up- 
right intention, and a calm and sedate temper of mind. 
He will use none but fair and just methods; will suborn 
no witnesses; nor attempt to practise upon juries; will 
not disguise the real truth, nor act against it; will seek 
justice only, and abide by it. And when at length his 
cause shall be decided by a competent authority, though 
it should happen to be against him, he will patiently and 
readily submit to it, and not take upon him to censure 
the proceedings of the court, or to be wiser than his 
judges. Or if sentence shall be given in favour of him, 
he will not insult or triumph over his adversary, but be 
willing and ready ever after to do him any good offices, 
and to live in entire peace and friendship with him. With 
these cautions, and with this temper, Christians may go 
to law with Christians, and be blameless. Yet I must ob- 
serve, that however one of the contending parties may be 
of this temper, yet it rarely, or perhaps never, happens 
that both are so. For if neither desire any thing but 
what is fair and honest; if they are both willing to com- 
ply with any peaceable measures, and are in perfect cha- 
rity with each other; it is hard to imagine how any 
quarrel can arise between them, or however proceed so 
far as to a judicial hearing. There seems to be but one 
case where this can happen: and that is, when the matter 
of controversy is very intricate and perplexed, and the 
reasons seemingly equal on both sides. Here both may 
amicably consent to refer the matter to a legal trial, and 
so finally determine it. And yet even in this case, there 
is another more friendly and less expensive way, which 
may do as well; and that is taking private counsel of 
men learned in the law, and submitting to an arbitration. 
But enough of this. 

Having thus briefly endeavoured to lay down the rules 
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and measures of a peaceable conduct both general and 
special; I shall now close all with a consideration or two, 
to induce us to the observance of them. We are born 
into a world, where there is no such thing as joy, com- 
fort, or security, but in peace and unity. Histories of 
times past may inform us, reason may persuade us, or ex- 
perience convince us, that divisions are always destruc- 
tive and pernicious, are the presages and causes of ap- 
proaching ruin; and however some may take delight in 
them for a time, who were the first authors of them, yet 
at length they fall heavy on their own heads, and are fatal 
to themselves. None are gainers hereby at last, but the 
common enemy of mankind; whose business it is to set 
us at variance with each other, that he may the sooner and 
the more effectually destroy all. Consider farther, that 
we are sent into this life in order to a better, and are here 
only in a state of trial and probation. While we are 
striving and contending with each other about trifles, the 
great business of religion is almost at a stand, and no- 
thing in a manner done to prepare for eternity. Life is 
short, time wears away, and death approaches, and all 
cour great matters are to come hereafter. A few years 
must end our petty differences: we must sleep in the 
dust together, and within a while awake to judgment. 
Then what profit shall we find in all those vain janglings 
and contentions with each other; begun in folly, nursed 
up by pride, and at length ending in misery, eterna] mi- 
sery ? May these and the like considerations serve to mo- 
derate our heats, and teach us to ‘* put away from us all 
‘¢ bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil- 
“ sneaking, with all malice; to be kind one to another, 
s€ tender-hearted, forgiving one another, as we hope that 
© God for Christ’s sake may forgive us.” 





SERMON II. 


The Duty of loving our Neighbour as Ourselves, 
explained. 


MATTHEW, XXil. 39. 


The second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 


THE whole sentence or context runs thus: Thou shalt 
“ Jove the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and so on: 
“ This is the first and great commandment. And the se- 
“cond is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
“ thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
<¢ Law and the Prophets.” My present concern is with 
the commandment to love our neighbour, which is a duty 
second and similar to that of the love of God. It is se- 
cond only, or subordinate to the first, and therefore not of 
equal rank, order, dignity, or obligation with it: but still, 
because it is second to it, and like it, it is also of high 
rank, order, dignity, and obligation, and only short of the 
highest commandment of all, in which both this and 
every other commandment or duty centers. There is this 
honour done even to the second commandment, though it 
resolves into the first, that it is here represented as one of 
the two main beams upon which all other duties hang: 
not that any thing really hangs upon the second, which 
hangs not on the first also, (for the second depends upon 
the first,) but this second is so considerable both in value 
and extent, that our Lord was pleased to place it in that 
C4 
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distinct view, and to set it in that honourable light, in 
order to recommend it the more strongly to the attention 
and affection of the hearers. On these two command- 
ments hang all the rest: every duty is summed up and 
comprised in the love of God, and the love of our neigh- 
bour. There are some self-duties, which may be thought 
to make a third chief head; and Divines have frequently 
branched out the several duties incumbent upon us, into 
our duty to God, and our duty towards our neighbour, and 
our duty towards ourselves. Neither is that threefold dis- 
tinction without its use, for the help of the memory, or 
for clearing our conceptions. Nevertheless it is very cer- 
tain that even those self-duties do, in some view or other, 
hang upon both the other: for temperance and chastity, 
and other the like self-duties, show our obedience to- 
wards God, and render us the more beneficial to men; and 
therefore do resolve at length into the love of God, and 
the love of our neighbour: so true is it, universally, that 
upon these two commandments hang all the rest. 

These few general things premised, for the clearer un- 
derstanding what our Lord was pleased to take notice of, 
as common to them both; I now proceed more distinctly 
to what properly concerns the second of the two: “ Thou 
“shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” It is not said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength: no, that 
would have been carrying the point too high, and scarce 
haye left any sufficient note of distinction between what 
we owe to man and what we owe to God only. But it is 
said, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; which is 
high enough, and is both an awakening and an affecting 
description of the love enjoined, as shall be shown in the 
sequel. In discoursing farther, it will be proper, 

I. To show what neighbour, in the text, means. 

II. To explain what it is to Jove one’s neighbour as 
one’s self. ; 


IIT. To lay down some considerations proper to en- 
force the duty here enjoined. 
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I. 

The word neighbour primarily and properly signifies 
one that is situated near unto us, or one that dwelleth 
nigh us. But by use and custom of language, the same 
word neighbour has been made to signify one that we are 
any way allied to, however distant in place, or however 
removed from the sphere of our conversation or acquaint- 
ance. When a certain lawyer, a Jew by nation and reli- 
gion, insidiously put this question to our Lord, “ Who is 
‘© my neighbour?” our Lord ‘replied to him in the way 
of a parable, representing a ease to him, and then leaving 
it to his own good sense to answer the question, which 
himself had raised. An unhappy man had fallen among 
robbers, and was left upon the road stripped, and wound- 
ed, and half dead. A Jewish priest came by, and took 
no notice of so pitiable a case: a Levite also travelled the 
same road, and looked upon the almost dying man, but 
moved not a finger to help him. At last, a Samaritan, 
who had some humanity, and a sense of compassion in 
him, came by that way, and he assisted the poor helpless 
man, and took all due care of him. Now the question 
arising from the case was, whether the priest, or the Le- 
vite, (both of them Jews,) or the good Samaritan, most 
truly acted the part of a neighbour towards the distressed 
man: and the lawyer immediately gave verdict in favour 
of the kind Samaritan. By this means our Lord extorted 
a frank confession even from a Jew, that the Samaritans, 
though of a different country and religion, and though 
hated for the most part by the Jews, were nevertheless to 
be looked upon as neighbours, whenever there should be 
occasion or room for any good offices between them. For 
if the Samaritans were to be esteemed as neighbours to 
the Jews, it would follow of course that the Jews should 
be considered as neighbours to the Samaritans: and so 
from the whole we are to learn, that no difference of na- 
tion or religion, no distinction of party, nor division of a- 
terests or affections, ever ought to restrain us from own- 
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ing one our neighbour, whom we are capable of serving in 
a neighbourly way, by any kind offices whatsoever. 

From these principles it follows, that all mankind are in 
some sense, or to some degree, our neighbours ; because 
our prayers at least, if nothing more, may extend to all: 
and that is a friendly office, a neighbourly kindness, which, 
though the easiest and the cheapest of any, is acceptable 
however to God, when it is all that we are capable of 
doing. There are several texts of the New Testament 
which interpret the love of our neighbour to mean uni- 
versal benevolence, or friendliness towards the whole kind, 
as opportunities may offer. ‘ As we have opportunity,” 
saith St. Paul, “let us do good unto all men’.” And 
again; “‘ Ever follow that which is good, both among 
“¢ yourselves, and to all men>.” Follow peace with all 
“men.” Be patient towards all men,” and “ gentle 
“unto all men®.” ‘ Shewing all meekness unto all 
< men? 

From all which it is plain, that in construction of Gos- 
pel law, every man whom we can any way serve is our 
neighbour. Be he far off or near; be he friend or adver- 
sary; be he Christian or alien; be he Dissenter or Church- 
man; be he Papist or Protestant; be he Jew, Turk, or 
Infidel ; he is a neighbour in some sense, and in some de- 
gree, being allied to us, as one of the same species, and 
of the same flesh and blood, of the same human race, a 
descendant of Adam the common father of all below, a 
creature of God the common Father of all above. And 
as God is a lover of mankind at large, so ought every 
good man to consider himself as a citizen of the world, 
and a friend to the whole race; in real effect to many, but 
in good inclination and disposition, and in kind wishes 
and prayers, to all. So much for the extent of the name 
or notion of neighbour. 
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II. 

Next, I am to explain, what it is to love our neighbour, 
or all men, as we love our own selves. This is not to be 
understood of the degree or measure of our love: for if we 
were bound to love all men equally with ourselves, there 
would be but one measure for all, and there would be no 
room left for loving one person more than another, or for 
preferring our own safety (under difficult circumstances) 
before that of another man. Such an equal degree of love 
is neither practicable nor reasonable. It is not possible to 
love friends and enemies, allies and aliens, worthy and 
unworthy, all in the same degree: or if it were possible, 
yet both Scripture and reason direct us to love with dis- 
tinction, and to give the preference where it is found due. 
“ Do good unto all men,”’ says the Apostle: but then he 
immediately adds, ‘* especially unto them who are of the 
“ household of faiths.’’ St. Paul had his particular and 
most intimate friends,’ such as Luke, Timothy, and Ti- 
tus, whom he loved above others: and even our Lord him- 
self (an unexceptionable example) had his prime favour- 
ites, namely his Apostles; and amongst them, he had one 
whom he loved above the rest, who was therefore emi- 
nently called, «‘ The disciple whom Jesus loved®.’” From 
all which it is manifest, that the precept of the text does 
not mean that we should love our neighbours, that is, all 
men, as highly, or in an equal degree with ourselves; but 
as truly and as sincerely, and in a degree proper to their 
several circumstances, merits, or capacities, and the rela- 
tion they: bear to us, nearer or more remote. Love a 
Jew, a Turk, or an Infidel, considered as a man, allied to 
us in the same common nature: but love a Christian, and 
particularly a good Christian, as allied to us not only by 
the same common nature, but also by the same common 
faith and hope, and by a conformity of manners, suitable 
to the Gospel of Christ. Deny not the common offices 
of humanity, prayers, good wishes, common justice, com- 
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passion, mercy, even to strangers and aliens, to the bit- 
terest enemies, or to the most enraged persecutors: but 
reserve your intimacies, your endearments, your largesses, 
your double or your treble portions, for your more parti- 
cular friends, kindred, and allies; and among them also 
preferring the kindest and the best deserving. 

But some perhaps might here say; if such be really 
the case, that we are to love our neighbours with distinc- 
tion, and in proportion only to their worth in general, or 
their nearness to us in particular, of what use or signifi- 
cancy was it for our Lord to enforce the rule by the 
words as thyself? How does that additional clause help 
us to understand the nature or extent of the love there 
prescribed ? 

To this I answer, that such additional clause is of great 
use in this matter. For whenever men are wanting in 
any part or branch of their duty towards their neighbour, 
be he friend or foe, countryman or alien, there is always 
something of selfishness at the bottom of it. It is either 
to save trouble, or to save money, or to gratify some 
weak passion of envy, malice, revenge, or the like. In 
short, some kind of sedf-love, ill directed, is what always 
stands in the way, whenever we deny a neighbourly kind- 
ness where due, in whatever proportion it is due. Now, 
our Lord, by saying, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
“ thyself,” strikes at the very root of all unfriendliness, and 
pierces every hard unrelenting self-lover to the heart. 
Put the case, that an enemy is brought to some extremity 
of distress, so as to want sudden relief to save him from 
perishing: let not selfishness interpose in this case to in- 
tercept or obstruct your kind offices. For consider that 
you yourself may some time or other be brought into the 
like distress, and may stand in need of the like friendly 
offices; and how hard-hearted would you judge even the 
bitterest enemy to be, if he should refuse you some cheap 
assistance in such circumstances; where he might do a 
_ Senerous act to another person, with no great danger or 

trouble to himself. Now what a man would judge so 
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reasonable in his. own case, he ought to judge as reason- 
able in the case of another person. Such is the use of 
considering one’s self, in all cases of that nature. Leta 
man’s own self-Jove give him a feeling sense of what 
passes in the breasts of others, upon such occasions; and 
according as he might reasonably hope or wish to be 
done to, so let him do. It is on all hands allowed, and 
universally expected, that every one should love himself 
in the first place, and in the next place his particular 
Friends, relations, and allies: but yet those primary obli- 
gations, or services, ought to be so conducted as to leave 
room for kind offices of a secondary nature, and. ought 
never to interfere with the sacred rules of common huma- 
nity, justice, or equity towards all mankind. Serve your- 
self in the first place, and your friends in the second place; 
for that is right: but do it not at the expence of another 
man’s just claims, nor do a real injury to any man what- 
ever, out of favour or affection to yourself, or to your 
friend. If you do, you act against the Gospel rule of 
dealing with others as you expect to be dealt with, and 
are conyicted by Scripture and plain reason, as guilty in 
that article, not loving your neighbour as you love your- 
self. Every man feels, in his own case, without a moni- 
tor, when he is injured, or hardly treated; and he is apt to 
be very impatient and clamorous upon it, if it be safe to 
complain. He ought to have as quick a sense of feeling, 
in his neighbour’s case, as he has in his own; and then he 
will not be inclined to take more liberties than he is will- 
ing to give, or to trespass upon others beyond what he 
would allow them to trespass upon him. He thinks it 
hard, in his own case, to be suspected of ill designs with- 
out, any just colour for it, to be evil spoken of without a 
cause, or to have his life, liberty, or property invaded by 
those who have no authority or right so to do. For the 
same reason, he ought to be as tender of suspecting or 
aspersing his neighbours: ‘and whenever he is tempted to 
invade any of their just rights, let him only ask himself 
this home question, Whether he should wish to be so 
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used? Proper exercise and practice this way, till it comes 
to be habitual, would soon teach a man how to behave 
towards his fellow Christians or fellow men: and his own 
heart would be more to him, than many lectures of Chris- 
tian morality. 

There is the more need of frequent exercise this way, 
because indeed selfishness is originally sown in our very 
nature, and may perhaps be justly called our original de- 
pravity. It shows itself in the first dawn of our reason, 
and is never well cured, but by a deep sense of religion, 
or much self-reflection. Every one feels his own cravings 
and appetites, and is naturally tempted and prompted to 
take the shortest way of satisfying them, though it be at 
the expence of other persons, and much to their preju- 
dice; not considering that others have cravings as well as 
they, and have rights to themselves, which ought never 
to be invaded, but inviolably preserved. It is a long 
time, commonly, before men come to have a right clear 
sense and feeling of law and justice, and of the rules of 
society : and when they have learned them, yet so long 
as a principle of selfishness is urging and prompting them 
every hour to transgress those good rules, there is no- 
thing which can effectually restrain men, but an awful 
fear of the Divine Majesty, and faith in a world to come. 
Neither will these be sufficient to give a man due feeling 
of his neighbour’s case, and to prevent acts of hostility, 
till he has been inured to the constant practice of making 
his neighbour’s case his own, and thereby learned from 
his own self-reflections, to deal equally and impartially 
by his neighbours. Selfishness will bribe his judgment, 
and blind the eyes of his mind, so as to make him ima- 
gine that he is only asserting his own rights, while every 
indifferent bystander will see that he is manifestly une- 
qual and injurious to other men. But let him once turn 
the tables, throwing se/f out of the question, or transfer- 
ring it to his neighbours, making their case his own, then 
the mists of self-delusion will soon go off, and the man 
will see clearly how he ought to behave towards an- 
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other person, when considered as another self, or another 
same. 

From hence may appear our Lord’s profound wisdom 
and deep penetration into the darkest recesses of man’s 
heart ; while to the precept of loving one’s neighbour, he 
superadds this home consideration, “ Thou shalt love thy 
‘“‘ neighbour as thyself.” Not so highly, or so dearly, as 
you love yourself, (for that is not expected,) but as high- 
ly and truly as you could reasonably desire of him, if his 
case and circumstances were yours, and yours were his. 
Judge from yourself, and your own just expectations 
from others, how you ought to behave towards them, in 
like cases and circumstances. There are many persons in 
the world, who make a practice of affronting or defam- 
ing, of insulting or ridiculing, of defrauding or over- 
reaching, of molesting, oppressing, persecuting, without 
shame or remorse, and even without so much as any 
sense or feeling of what others endure: but if any one 
should but attempt in like manner to affront, or defame, 
or molest, or any way injure them, they have then their 
sense of feeling to an exquisite degree, and are impatient 
to fill the ears of as many as they can apply to, with loud 
clamours and complaints. Such is the manner of self- 
lovers; and if any thing can ever cure them of that sad 
disease, it must be self-reflection, accompanied with Dr- 
vine grace; that, by considering their own pains and un- 
easinesses, as often as they are themselves injured, they 
may learn to be compassionate and tender-hearted in their 
dealings with others, so as never to do them an injury of 
any kind, either as to their persons or property, estate or 
good name. If they can once learn to be as tender and 
as sensible in their neighbour’s case, as they are in their 
own; and if they can be content to take no greater liber- 
ties with others, than they are willing that others in like 
circumstances should take with them; then may they be 
truly said, and not till then, to “ love their neighbours as 
‘¢ themselves,” according to our Lord’s commandment. 
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IH. 

Having thus competently explained the precept of the 
text, it remains now only, that, in the third and last place, 
I lay down some considerations proper to enforce it. 

1. First, Let it be considered, that this second com- 
mandment, relating to the love of our neighbour, is so like 
the first, relating to the love of God, and so near akin to 
it, and so wrapped up in it, that they are both, in a man- 
ner, but one commandment. He that truly, sincerely, con- 
sistently loves God, must of course’ love his neighbour 
also: or if he does not really love his: neighbour, he can- 
not, with any’ consistency or truth, be said to love God. 
For, if: we truly love God, we must of consequenee be: 
supposed to love what God loves: and since God is’ a 
lover of mankind, the love of God, rightly understood, 
must inevitably include and imply the love of man. It 
is very: natural, for persons of corrupt minds, to form 
to themselves some imaginary notion of a love of God, 
separate from a love of man. They are tempted to it by 
their’ passions, by, their: humours, and by their interests; 
being very desirous of God’s favour at a cheap and easy 
rate, and willing to express their love: of him by caresses, 
compliments;.and)» endearments to him, rather than by 
real and painful services done to’ mankind for: his: sake. 
They will be» religious and devout; will offer up: their 
prayers, praises; and thanksgivings will: be hearers’ of 
his word, but not-doers\of it’; will wait upon him at’ his 
altar; perhaps with a’ warm devotion, and yet not remem- 
ber or not consider, that they are all the while greatly 
defective: in point of love and charity towards their bre- 
thren. But, after: all, religion without righteousness, or 
devotion and godliness without brotherly kindness, is an in- 
consistent, romantic notion, a contradiction in terms. For, 
as St. James says, “ If any man seem to’ be religious, and 
* bridleth not his tongue—this:man’s religion is vain! ;”’ 
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so it may be justly, and by parity of reason, said in gene- 
ral, that if any man “ seem to be religious,’’ and bridleth 
not his resentments, his malice, his rancour, his ambition, 
his pride, and in short his se/fishness, that man’s religion is 
vain. St. John is very express to this purpose, where he 
teaches thus: “If any man say, I love God, and hateth 
“¢ his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth not his bro- 
“ther whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
“he hath not seenk?”” As much as to say, If men do not 
their kind offices to God’s appointed receivers, who are vi- 
sibly present with them; how can they be presumed to 
have any true love or good-will towards God, who is ab- 
sent and invisible, and can receive no kindness from us but 
in and by his receivers so present with us? So our blessed 
Lord, elsewhere, interprets this matter, showing by what 
marks and tokens, chiefly, he judges of our love towards 
him. ‘ Inasmuch as’ ye have done a kind office unto 
“‘ one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
“unto me:” and again; “‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not 
‘¢ to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me!.” So 
then, for the enforcing the love of our neighbours, let it be 
duly considered, that it is the proof and the perfection of 
our love to God. He that really has the fist, has the se- 
cond also: and he that has not the second, has neither. 
His disaffection towards his neighbour shows, that he has 
no true affection towards God: for ‘¢ this commandment 
“ have we from him, that he who loveth God, love his 
“ brother also™.” What God hath so joined and made 
inseparable, let not man put asunder. 

2. It may further be considered, (which indeed is but 
the consequence of the former,) that by this very rule 
will the righteous Judge of all men proceed at the last 
day ; as our Lord himself has sufficiently intimated in the 
twenty-fifth of St. Matthew. It will be in vain to plead 
at that day, how holy, how religious, how devout we have 
been; how frequent or constant in our attendance upon 
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God in his house or in our closets; how zealous for the 
honour of his name, or how unwearied in contending for 

the faith once delivered unto the saints: all these things 
"are good and commendable, if accompanied with true bro- 
therly love and Christian charity: but without it, they are 
nothing in God’s sight, not so much as deserving the 
names of devotion, or piety, or godly zeal; because god- 
liness without charity is not really godliness, but a sem~ 
Llance only, or a shadow of it. The duties of the jirst 
table must take in with them the duties of the second 
also: otherwise, they will be construed, by an all-seeing 
God, as compliments only, or empty ceremonies, rather 
than as acts of love towards him. Therefore, if ever we 
hope to steer our Christian course aright here, and to be 
accepted at the mercy-seat hereafter, let us ‘* give all dili- 
“ gence to add to our faith virtue; and to virtue know- 
“ ledge; and to knowledge temperance; and to temper- 
** ance patience; and to patience godliness; and to god- 
“ liness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness 
charity.” 


n 2 Pet. i.5, 6, 7. 





SERMON III. 


The Nature and Kinds of Self-love explained and 
distinguished ; and the Boundaries of an inno- 


cent and culpable Self-love limited and ascer- 
tained. 


Ce. 


2 TIM. ill. I, 2. 


This know also, that in the last days perilous times shall 
come: for men shall be lovers of their own selves. 


‘THe great Apostle, in these words, reminds his disciple 
Timothy of the danger and difficulty of the times into 
which he was fallen. ‘In the last days,” saith he, that 
is, at the conclusion of the Jewish state, and upon the 
commencing of the last and best dispensation, the age of 
the Messias, “ perilous times shall come,” perilous espe- 
cially to good men; “ for men shall be lovers of their 
“© own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers,” 
&c. ** From such” he advises Timothy “ to turn away4;” 
which makes it evident that the persons there charac- 
terised by St. Paul were the men of the then present age. 
It is observable, that the phrase of “ lovers of their 
“¢ own selves,’’ which may sometimes bear a good sense, 
is here plainly intended in a lad one. It stands first 
among the many black characters recited by the Apostle: 
probably because it is the roof and principle of other vices, 
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the source and fountain of all the evils and disorders of 
the moral world. 

It is not every self-love, but self-love il conducted and 
misapplied, self-love emphatically so called, centering in 
self only, and standing in opposition to the love of God 
and the love of our neighbour. There is a just and rational 
self-love, which is found in the very wisest and best of men: 
there is also a natural and necessary self-love, common 
‘both to good and bad: and there is an irregular, mordinate 
self-love, peculiar to wicked men, the same that is condemn- 
ed in the text. These three kinds of self-love ought to be 
carefully distinguished from each other, for the informa- 
tion of our judgment, and direction of our practice. I 
know not any subject that is of nearer concern to us, or 
that better deserves to be set in a true light: none more 
apt ‘to be confounded and misunderstood than this is: and 
no greater mischiefs can there be than those which com- 
monly arise from any mistakes or confusion about it. 

My design then is to state and clear the notion of self- 
love, that we may perceive distinctly how far and in 
what instances itis innocent or commendable, and likewise 
in what cases and instances it becomes culpable and vi- 
cious, and how it does so. In the prosecution of this sub- 
ject I shall choose the method following. 

I. I shall consider what self-love in the general is, the 
nature, design, and purport of it; and how far we inno- 
cently may, or reasonably ought to pursue the dictates of 
it. 

II. I shall proceed, secondly, to consider the nature and 
tendency of a vicious self-love, and illustrate it by proper 
instances. : 

III. I shall offer a few brief considerations, proper to 
prevent or cure it. 

1 

I shall consider what se/f-love, in the general, is, the 
nature, design, and purport of it; and how far we may in- 
nocently pursue the dictates of it, 
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Self=love, considered in the general, abstracting from 
particular circumstances, is neither a vice nor a virtue. It 
is nothing but the inclination or propension of every man 
to his own happiness. A passionate desire to be always — 
pleased and well satisfied; neither to feel nor fear any 
pain or trouble, either of body or mind. It is an instinct 
of nature common to all men, and not admitting of any 
excess or abatement. Every man loves himself infinitely, 
or in the highest degree possible. There is no difference, 
in this respect, between the rich and the poor, the wise 
and the unwise, or the saint and the sinner. The same 
principle glows incessantly in every breast, and with equal 
fervency and intenseness. All our pursuits, practices, and 
endeavours flow from this fountain. It is this which 
actuates all our powers and faculties, keeps the world 
awake, and prevents a general lifelessness and inactivity. 

As God has implanted in us this principle of self-love, 
the spring of all our movements, so has he also endowed 
us with reason and thought for the direction of it. Rea- 
son and thought hold out the light, and show us the way 
to happiness, while the instinct of self-love drives us on in 
the pursuit of it. The latter without the former would 
be no better than blind instinct: and the former without 
the latter would be but useless speculation, and dull life- 
less theory. 

Now self-love, while it is under the guidance of reason 
directing it to true and solid happiness, is rightly employ- 
ed, and may be called a rational and commendable self- 
love. One general rule may serve to distinguish the true 
and rational self-love, from that which is culpable and 
vicious. Self-love directed to and pursuing what is, upon 
the whole, and in the last result of things, absolutely best 
for us, is innocent and good: and every deviation from 
this is culpable and vicious ; more or less so, according to 
the degree and the circumstances of it. I choose thus to 
state the matter with reference to ourselves and our own 
good, because this rule is the clearest from all ambiguity, 
as well as most certain in itself: besides that it is best 
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adapted to the principles of those whom I am now con- 
cerned with; and is indeed such a rule as all other rules 
and measures must at Jength resolve into. If any man 
should rather state the rule this other way, or to this 
effect, self-love pursuing the dictates of religion and virtue, 
&c. it would at length amount to the same thing, and in 
the mean while would be more ambiguous. For if it be 
asked whether a man should adhere to religion and vir- 
tue, on supposition that upon the whole, and in the last're- 
sult, he should become the more miserable for doing it; it 
must be answered, that it is neither reasonable nor possi- 
ble for a man, with his wits about him, to do it: which 
comes to the same as to say, that there could be no virtue 
or religion in so doing. Be a thing ever so good other- 
wise, yet if it be not so likewise with respect to ourselves, 
first or last, it loses all its influence upon us; and cannot 
be the object of a rational and delilerate choice. -I t might 
seem perhaps reasonable, in the nature of the thing, (if 
we may be allowed to put an impossible case,) for a man 
to submit to die, and to be eternally extinct or miserable, 
for saving of many thousand souls; because this is pre- 
ferring a public to a private interest, the whole to a part. 
And yet this is what no one could deliberately choose, 
while he has a principle of self-love remaining, neither 
could it be reasonably expected of him. We can never 
be obliged to choose any thing which upon the whole, and 
in the last result, tends to our destruction: or to refuse 
any thing which upon the whole, and Jinally, tends to our 
happiness. For this would be obliging us to hate our- 
selves, which is impossible: it would be obliging us to 
something under pain of being happy upon refusal, and 
in hopes of being rewarded with misery, which is all over 
contradictory and absurd; and therefore no obligation. 
But the wisdom and goodness of Almighty God is highly 
conspicuous in this affair; that whereas the general hap- 
piness of the whole rational or intellectual system is what 
himself proposes as the noblest end, and holds forth to 
all his creatures ; yet since no one can pursue any goad 
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‘but with reference to himself, and as his own particular 
good, God has been pleased so to connect and interweave 
those two, one with the other, that a man cannot really 
pursue his own particular welfare without consulting the 
welfare of the whole. His own private happiness is in- 
cluded in that of the public: and there is, in reality, no 
such thing as any separate advantage or felicity, opposite 
to the felicity of the whole, or independent of it. 

Now, to resume our thread of discourse, we may de- 
‘pend upon it as a safe and certain rule, that “ self-love, 
“© pursuing what is upon the whole, and in the last result 
<< of things, absolutely best for us, is innocent and good.” 
This will take in all manner of virtues, and all degrees of 
them; and withal carries a sufficient motive along with 
it; namely, that into which the force of every obligation 
is finally resolved. From this general principle, thus as- 
serted and_vindicated, 1 may now proceed to particular 
‘acts and instances of an innocent and commendable self- 
love, for the clearer illustration of it. 

It is evident to every considering man, that we are not 
born for an hour, or for a day, or for this life only, but 
for endless ages. And therefore the wisest course for any 
man to take, is to secure an interest in the life to come. 
This is certainly, upon the whole, and in the last result, 
absolutely Lest for him. He may love himself, in this in- 
stance, as highly and as tenderly as he pleases. There 
can be no excess of fondness, or self-indulgence, in re- 
spect of eternal happiness. This is loving himself in the 
best manner and to the best purposes. All virtue and 
piety are thus resolvable into a principle of self-love. It 
is what Scripture itself, in other words, resolves them 
into, by founding them upon faith in God’s promises, and 
hope of things unseen. 

In this: way, it may be rightly said, that there is no 
such thing as disinterested virtue. It is with reference to 
ourselves, and for our own sakes, that we love even God 
himself. “ We love him, because he first loved us bie? 

b 1 John iy. 19. 
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that is, because we love ourselves. He is our sovereign 
good, our prime felicity; and we most truly love ourselves 
in loving him. 

Some Divines of the mystic way, not distinguishing 
carefully between esteem and love, pretend that God is to 
be loved for his own sake only, for his own intrinsic excel- 
lency and perfections. But this is a difference rather in 
words than in things. We do love God for his own sake, 
when we love him not for any low regards, or little sinis- 
ter ends; when we loye him as being infinitely more 
lovely, that is, infinitely more able fo make us happy, than 
all things else besides. And yet this is loving him for 
our own sakes, and with regard to ourselves, who have 
our happiness in him, so amiable, and so kind a Being. 
In a word, to love God is in effect the same thing as to 
love happiness, eternal happiness; and the love of happiness 
is still the dove of ourselves. 

But will it not (may some ask) be giving the preference 
to ourselves, if we love God only for our own sakes? I 
answer, No. If we were to make our own selves the ob- 
Jject of our happiness, pretending to be happy from our- 
selves alone, then indeed we might be thought to give the 
preference to ourselves: but while we acknowledge our 
own nothingness, and our entire dependance upon God for 
our felicity, we give him the preference in our love, as de- 
siring him above all things. This matter may be made 
something clearer by distinguishing the double senses of 
the word love, which sometimes stands for love of desire, 
and sometimes for love of good-will. For instance, when 
Isaac is said to have loved savoury meats, or the Psalmist 
is said to have loved God’s law, precepts, testimonies, &c. 
the meaning is, that they desired those things, found de- 
light, pleasure, or complacency in them. This is Jove of 
desire. But when we are commanded to love our neigh- 
lours, or to love one another, the meaning is, that we 
wish well to each other, and be ready to do any kind- 
nesses we can. This is love of good-will. To apply this 
distinction to our present purpose: our love of God is 
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most strictly and properly of the former kind; it is love 
of desire, rather than love of good-will: for God is above 

our best wishes ; and it is not easy to say what good-will 
towards a Being infinitely happy, and not capable of any 
accession or improvement to his perfections, means. If 
then our love of God be properly love of desire, it is 
plainly loving him as being the object of our desire, and 
the source of our happiness; and so it is loving him for 
our own sakes. And there is no room for the question, 
Whether we give him the preference to ourselves in this 
hind of love: for preference must be supposed between 
object and object, not between the subject of such happi- 
ness, that is, owrselves, and God the object of it. And 
when we are said to love God above all things, the 
meaning strictly is, that we prefer him, not before owr- 
selves, (who pretend not to be the objects of our own hap- 
piness,) but before all other objects, before all other things 
which might be supposed to contribute any thing to our 
happiness. 

It may be said, perhaps, that there is a certain sense 
wherein we may be conceived to love God with a love of 
good-will: that we may bear a kind of good-will towards 
him, when we wish that his name may be exalted, his 
laws observed, and his glory promoted; and that we 
ought to wish for this in the first place, even before our 
own happiness, and without any regard to it. But these 
fine-spun notions, however they may appear in theory, and 
carry a resemblance of the most resigned devotion and 
most exalted piety, yet are, I am afraid, much too high 

“for practice, and perhaps hardly reconcileable with the 
reason and nature of things. For not to mention that all 
good-will towards God and his glory is really, in the re- 
sult, nothing else but good-will towards the creature, 
which is alone capable of receiving any advantage, or be- 
nefit, from a display of God’s glory; I say, not to men- 
tion this, we may venture to assert farther, that it is ut- 
terly impracticable for any reasonable creature, having a 
principle of self-love, to act at all without some motive, 
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that is, without a view to his own good, present or future. 
And however any man may pretend to abstract from all 
self-regards, and to fix his aims, wishes, and desires upon 
God’s glory, and that only; yet amidst all that seeming 
disregard to his own welfare, this thought will perpetually 
steal in, that the farther he runs off from self, the more 
impossible will it be for him to fail of being happy ; the 
more he shuns it, the surer he must be of it: so that, at 
length, this seems to be only going a little more round 
about, to bring him back again to the same point: so ne- 
cessary is it to regard ourselves in every thing: which is 
so true, that if any person should conceive that he had no 
interest at all to serve, here or hereafter, in the belief of a 
‘God, but that he must be for ever miserable on the sup- 
position that there is one; his first and most natural wish 
would be that there were none. And it is upon this only 
principle that any thinking man can be an Atheist. 

In opposition to the doctrine here laid down, some fan- 
ciful men have pretended that any view to our own inter- 
est and happiness is mercenary, and takes off from the 
merit of piety and virtue; leaving it less worthy of 
esteem: as if it were not sufficient for perfect love to cast 
off fear, but it must cast out hope too. Virtue, they say, 
must be entirely disinterested, separate not only from all 
low and sordid views of temporal things, but from all 
views whatever, all prospect of advantage, and chosen for 
its own sake only. But these gentlemen mistake the 
maxim of the old philosophers, from whom they seem to 
have borrowed their notion, attending more to the sound 
of words, than to the truth of things. The meaning: is” 
no more than this, that true virtue is not, cannot be 
founded on any low temporal regards ; neither ought it to 
be forsaken, however unserviceable it may sometimes prove 
to our worldly interests.or pleasures. True and solid vir< 
tue is indeed disinterested; in respect of any mean and si- 
nister views, but not entirely and absolutely so. Those 
who pretend to follow virtue for virtue’s sake, yet are 
used to heighten and magnify the delight and pleasure at- 
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tending it: they plead that it is agreeable to nature, as 
food is to the appetite; as beauty, order, and symmetry 
to the eye or to the mind: that is, it carries temporal 
pleasure and satisfaction along with it; and it is for the 
sake of that pleasure they embrace and follow it. And 
what else is this, but. choosing virtue upon a principle 
of self-love, self-love pursuing a present satisfaction, and 
making temporal good its end? The difference then is 
only this; that they who practise virtue without any 
regard to a life to come, do it upon an inferior motive, of 
meaner, because present, consideration : and there will be 
so much the less of virtue in it as it comes short of 
that noble and generous principle of faith, by which a 
man can be content to wave all thought of present plea- 
sure and advantage, and to wait for a reward hereafter. 
In a word then, there is no higher or nobler motive to 
proceed upon (and some motive we must have) than a 
principle of faith and hope, a prospect of eternal happi- 
ness. This is so far from rendering our piety or virtue 
less worthy of esteem, that it most of all ennobles and 
enriches it; and is indeed the very flower and perfection 
of it. . 

What I have here said is illustriously confirmed by. 
holy Scripture, in many places ; and particularly in the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
entirely spent in magnifying the virtue of faith. The 
sublimest virtues for which Moses is there justly cele- 
brated are resolved into this; that ‘* he had respect unto 
« the recompense of reward.’ The same thing is plainly 
enough intimated of Abel, Noah, Abraham, and other an- 
cient worthies there recited. 

From hence then it appears sufficiently, that it is no dis- 
paragement to virtue or piety, to suppose it founded in 
self-love rightly understood, but that the very best of 
men are, ina good sense, “ lovers of their own selves,” in 
high a degree as any others are or can be. . 

I may add, that they do not only love themselves abso- 
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lutely, but comparatively also; or with a love of prefer- 
ence to other persons. For since they love others for their 
own sakes, it is very manifest that they do and must wish 
well to themselves in the first place, and to others in the 
second place only; in subordination to, or so far as is con- 
sistent with, the superior and prevailing affection of self- 
love. In matters of slight moment, (such as all temporal 
things are in comparison,) a good man may be content, 
however tenderly he loves himself, to give the preference 
to others. He may readily resign up his possessions, his 
peace, his liberty, or life, for the sake of his country or 
brethren. This may be doing the wisest and best thing 
he can do for himself; being only exchanging a few fad- 
ing and transitory enjoyments for a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. But as to any thing farther, 
above and beyond this; as to giving up deliberately any 
certain interest in a life to come, though it were to save a 
whole world; this it is not in his nature to do, if Almighty 
God could be supposed to admit of it. Self would pre- 
vail, and, in this case, ought to prevail: and here there 
would be nothing unreasonable or unjustifiable, nothing 
but what is just and necessary, in a man’s loving himself 
better than either friends or brethren, or than all the world 
besides. The precept about “ loving our neighbours as 
“ ourselves,” has no place here, nor was it ever intended 
to reach this case. x 

‘To what has been said may be objected the example of 
St. Paul, in wishing himself ** accursed from Christ” for 
the salvation of his brethren¢. To which objection many 
answers have been given, though perhaps not altogether 
satisfactory. I shall offer what I think both the shortest 
and the plainest solution of the whole difficulty. The 
strength of the objection seems to rest only upon the 
common translations: for the words of the original will 
very well bear another rendering. -I would translate thus: 
I could wish (or I could be content) to be devoted to 
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death, after Christ, (that is, as Christ was before me,) 
for my brethren, &c. The words én rod Xgiorod, I ren- 
der, after Christ, after his example, or as he was before 
me. There is the like phrase made use of by the same 
Apostle in his Second Epistle to Timothy: “I thank 
© God, whom I serve amd apoyévey, after my forefathers,’ 
or, as my forefathers have done lefore mee. The phrases 
here and there are exactly parallel, and the construction 
alike in both. Now admitting such a translation of Rom. 
ix. 3. as I have mentioned, the objection is removed at 
once. For all that St. Paul declares is, that he should 
be content, willing, or even glad to die for the sake of 
his brethren and countrymen, following Christ therein, 
who had died for the same. There is the like thought 
in the first Epistle of St. John, “ Hereby perceive we the 
“ Jove of God,” (that is, of Christ,) “‘ because he laid down 
“ his life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for 
“‘ the brethrenf.” There is much such another wish as 
St. Paul’s, recorded by Clemens of Alexandria, as made 
occasionally by the Evangelist St. John. Speaking to a 
young man whom he loved, he says; ** 1 could willingly 
‘¢ suffer death for you, as the Lord died for us. For thee 
‘‘ I could lay down my own life.” The thought is. much 
the same with that of Rom. ix. 3. and is a good com- 
ment upon it. But to return. 

Having shown that self-love, while pursuing eternal. 
happiness, is allowable and commendable, and not so much 
as capable of any excess in measure or degree; we may 
from thence infer, that there can be no culpable self-love 
but in respect of temporal things. And yet, even in this 
respect, there may be a degree of self-love, not only imno- 
cent, but praiseworthy. Temporal felicity may undoubt- 
edly demand a share in our affection and concern. The 
first and most natural dictate of self-love is to endeavour 
to be always easy, and never to be afflicted with any de- 
gree of pain, misery, or trouble. Present happiness is 
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what we all perpetually wish for, if really good for us 5 
and it is what even the wisest and best of men would 
not submit to part with, while they can have it, but. for 
the sake of something better. To deny ourselves any 
gratification, without an equivalent either in hand or in 
prospect, is unnatural and unreasonable. It is refusing 
happiness formally considered as such; and ‘is therefore 
neither a rational, nor indeed a possible choice. For the 
like reasons it is natural for us to endeavour after a speedy 
deliverance from any present uneasiness, by all proper me- 
thods: and all are proper which do not in their conse- 
quences, here or hereafter, tend to involve us in more or 
greater. No man can be moved to submit to any thing 
painful, but in order to avoid something more painful: 
for that would be choosing misery as such, and would be 
a degree of self-hatred, of which our nature is not capa- 
ble. What man, in his senses, would choose to be un- 
easy so much as for a moment, without a valuable con- 
sideration for it, or to prevent the suffering of something 
worse? 

One would not indeed covet any satisfactions in this life, 
the enjoyment whereof might deprive us of greater good: 
nor would a wise man desire to be delivered from present 
pains, by any such methods as would draw after them a 
train of greater evils. That would be folly and madness ; 
and therefore it is the height of imprudence to break in, 
at any time, upon the rules of religion and virtue, which 
are of eternal concernment, for the sake of any temporal 
good; besides that the practice of virtue is so generally 
necessary to happiness, even in a temporal respect, that it 
can seldom be of any real and lasting advantage, even in 
a worldly account, to deviate from it. But within these 
bounds, and with proper cautions, some degree of our 
love may be reasonably placed upon temporal things. And 
indeed there is no man so resigned, and dead to the world, 
as not. to make it, in some measure, the object of his af- 
fection and care; looking upon the comforts and conve- 
niences of life as the blessings of Heaven, and as contri- 
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buting to his repose and tranquillity. It is possible (though 
it be a fault on the right hand, and not very common) to 
love the world too little. Some have been so superstitious, 
as to think religion almost inconsistent with any worldly 
ease or pleasure ; and have run into an extreme of self= 
denial, mortification, and corporal austerities. But this is’ 
a mistake. A cheerful and moderate enjoyment of the 
good things of this life is well-pleasing to God; as well 
as suitable to the nature of man. To torment and afflict 
ourselves needlessly, is not more unnatural in itself, than 
it is displeasing to God, who delights in the happiness of 
his creatures; and chooses rather an easy and cheerful, than 
an austere and sour obedience. If therefore we so love pre-. 
sent happiness, in such only proportion or degree as may 
not interfere with a greater happiness to come; if our love’ 
of riches, honours, or pleasures be wisely and justly regu- 
lated, and kept in due subordination to those things which 
are more excellent, and of infinitely higher concernment;’ 
there is then no harm, but rather much good in it; and 
such a self-love, exerting itself in the pursuit of temporal 
things, may well become wise, great, and good men. 
Having considered what sort of self-love, and in what de- 
gree, is innocent or commendable, I proceed, 
II. 

To consider the nature and tendency of a vicious self-' 
love, and to illustrate it by proper instances. This may be 
dispatched in fewer words, upon the principles before laid 
down. From what hath been said, it may appear that 
there is no danger, no possibility of loving ourselves too 
well: but we may happen to love some things too much ; 
and those are temporal things only. When we blindly 

slow the instinct or appetite of self-love, coveting every 
thing which looks fair and flattering, and running greedily 
upon it, without weighing circumstances, or considering con- 
sequences ; or when, to get rid of any present pain or un- 
easiness, we take any method which first offers, without 
reflecting how dearly we may pay for it afterwards; I say, 
when we do thus, then it is that our self-love beguiles us, 
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degenerates into a vicious, or at least silly appetite; and 
comes under the name of an overweening, excessive, or in- 
ordinate self-love: by which we do not mean that any 
man loves himself, or his own happiness, too highly, (for 
that is impossible,) but that he suffers the natural instinct 
of self-love to carry him too far after the present satisfac- 
tion, farther than is consistent with his more real and du- 
rable felicity. There may be a fault in miscalculating 
even of temporal things, compared one with another: as 
if a man, for instance, should, for a small advantage in 
hand, give up the reversion of a considerable estate ; or 
should value his ease above his health, or, suffer a gan- 
grene to grow till it becomes incurable, rather than sub- 
mit to the pain of an incision. These are all so many 
instances of an ill-conducted, overweening self-love; the: 
very essence and spirit whereof consists in a blind regard 
to some present ease, convenience, or satisfaction; with- 
out attending to what it may afterwards cost us, or to 
the jinal result of things. 

If the love of any present pleasure, humour, or interest, 
so entirely possess the heart, as to drive out all due re- 
gard to the honour of God and the good of mankind; then 
it is emphatically called self-love, and more properly sed/- 
ishness: not that such persons love themselves more truly 
or more highly than others do; but they so love them- 
selves, as to love none besides ; they are lovers of them- 
selves only. A good man loves himself as highly and. as 
tenderly as possible; but then he takes into his scheme 
of happiness the love of God and men, as essentially requi- 
site thereto. The self-lover, on the other hand, affects a 
Kind of separate, independent happiness, without a due re- 
gard either to God or man; vainly hoping to make him- 
self happy in despite to both. He is weak enough to 
expect happiness from a few fading and transitory enjoy- 
ments; in the mean while contemning, or at least neglect- 
ing, the two essential ingredients of all true and solid feli- 
city. To understand the nature of this inchantment, and 
how it comes to pass that. those who love themselves so 
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well can thus consent to ruin and destroy themselves, 
both bodies and souls, for ever ; let us trace its steps and 
progress, in two or three the most remarkable instances 
of it; as pride, sensuality, and avarice; from whence we 
may form a judgment of all the other instances that come 
under it. 

1. To begin with pride. All the happiness of life is 
summed up in two articles; pleasing thoughts and pleas- 
ing sensations. Now pride is founded in self-flattery ; and 
self-flattery is owing to an immoderate desire of enter- 
taining some kind of pleasing thoughts. It is a pleasing 
imagination for a man to fancy himself possessed of un- 
common privileges or endowments. The more he dwells 
upon the thought, and the more he magnifies to himself 
his real or imaginary perfections, the higher his satisfac- 
tion rises; and in a while it becomes painful and morti- 
fying to him to think otherwise. Thus far it is no more 
than self-flattery, kept up purely by the inward pleasure 
attending it, and the sensible pain and wneasiness of being 
checked or contradicted in it. The next step is to set a 
high value upon himself, for what he conceives great or 
considerable belonging to him; and he proceeds to de- 
mand respect and deference from others, suitable to the 
opinion and esteem which he has of himself. Thus com- 
mences pride, haughtiness, and arrogance. Within a while 
envy, hatred, animosity, and revenge ensue against all that 
stand in his way. He must depress others, in order the 
more to aggrandize himself; and must endeavour to ob- 
struct his neighbour’s happiness, lest it should prove in 
any measure prejudicial to his own. Thus the unhappy 
man, for the pleasure only of a fond thought at first, runs 
himself by degrees into innumerable irregularities, and 
withal anxieties. He gives up the most divine and trans- 
porting pleasure of this life, and entirely forfeits all just 
pretences toa better. So blind is self-love, in some: in- 
stances, so inconsiderate is selfishness, that it most effect- 
ually baffles and defeats its own designs. 

2. Another instance of inordinate, ill-conducted self-love. 
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is sensuality. This belongs to the body more than to the 
mind; is of a gross taste, and of the coarser kind, aiming 
only at pleasing sensations. It so far agrees with pride, 
that it makes men pursue the present gratification at the 
expence of the public peace, and to their own future mi- 
sery and ruin. The happiness which it pretends to is in 
itself mean and disparaging; and inevitably draws. af- 
ter it innumerable mischiefs, either in this world or the 
other. f 

. 3. A third instance of blind and inordinate self-love is 
avarice, or self-interestedness. This is of larger and more 
diffusive influence than either of the former. So great a 
part of temporal felicity is conceived to depend upon 
riches, that the men of this world lie under the strong- 
est temptations to this vice of any. If the case be such, 
that treachery and fraud, guile and hypocrisy, rapine and 
violence, may be serviceable to the end proposed; the 
blind self-lover will charge through all, rather than be 
defeated of his covetous designs, or bear the uneasiness of 
a disappointment. Thus he comes to prefer his own pri- 
vate, present interest, before virtue, honour, conscience, or 
humanity. 

_ With respect to himself and his own real happiness, 
he runs into the same fallacy and misconduct which I 
before mentioned. He considers not what would be good 
for him upon the whole, and in the last result ; but lives 
extempore, contrives only for a few days, or years at most, 
looking no farther. The height of his ambition reaches 
not: beyond temporal felicity; and he miscalculates even 
in that. He divests himself of all the soft and good-na- 
tured passions of humanity, kindness, pity, and: tender- 
ness ;, in the exercise whereof consists the most refined 
and delicate pleasure of life. He considers: not that gene- 
rosity, friendliness, honesty, &c. are qualities very agree- 
able to a rational nature, and come recommended by their 
own sweetness; that they are apt to attract the eyes and 
hearts of men, create reverence and esteem, and tend to 
render any person,who is remarkable for them, the delight 
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and darling of mankind. Upon a just balancing the ac- 
count, the se/f-Jover will be found no gainer, in respect 
even of worldly happiness; and yet that is but a trifle 
and a shadow, mere emptiness and vanity, in comparison 
to joys eternal. fi 

These instances may be sufficient to show both the 
nature of self-love,.in the bad sense, and the folly of it. 
I have insisted more upon the hurt which such sélf+lovers 
do to themselves, than upon the mischief they bring to 
others: because the former is indeed the most considera- 
ble ; and yet, being less open and visible, is the least taken 
notice of. They are enemies to all mankind: but still 
they:are the greatest enemies to their own selvés-’ They 
hinder and obstruct the happiness of many, for a time 5 
but they entirely defeat and destroy their own} and that 
to all eternity. 

The Apostle has observed, and all men know, that times 
are perilous,- where such persons abound. For what a 
world of savages should we soon find, if the narrow, self 
ish principles prevailed ; if beneficence, love, and kind- 
ness, which hold the world together, were to' be banished 
from among men! The truly noble and generous princi- 
ple for which every man is designed, and in which his own 
particular happiness is contained, is that of an universal 
benevolence and good-will towards all. And any affections 
or inclinations deviating from thence, or opposite thereto, 
are so many degrees of selfishness, or approaches towards 
it. From whence we may remark, that’ if any be lovers 
of their own country, and that only, regardless of the rules 
of humanity, justice, and equity with other nations, they 
are so far selfish, and are, in a loose or large sense, ‘lovers 
<¢ of their own selves” only: 

If any, still more straitened in their affections, in- 
stead of seeking the common good of their country, con- 
fine their good wishes, services, and endeavours to their 
own tribe, sect, or party, regardless of the common rulés 
of equity, justice, or charity towards others; they are 
self-lovers in a stricter sense than the former; and indeed 
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in as strict a sense as Men commonly can be. Even thieves 
and robbers, however narrow and selfish in their principles 
and practices, yet are usually true, just, and kind to their 
partners and associates. The very persons whom the Apo- 
stle condemns as lovers of themselves only, extended their 
affections and services respectively, beyond their own pro- 
per persons. They were linked together for mutual de- 
fence ; and while they were fierce, cruel, and implacable 
towards all besides, yet they respected, valued, and loved 
one another. : 

Let men be ever so se(fish, they do not pretend to be 
entirely independent, as it were detached from their kind. 
They can carry on but few designs without confederates 
and assistants. But they are nevertheless self-/overs for 
this, while they have not a true principle of benevolence, 
love, and goodness towards the rest of mankind. There 
is indeed a semblance of social virtues, and of Christian 
charity, kept up among the members of the same fac- 
tion or party. They love one another at first sight; are 
kind, open, and affable: they see no faults, or else kindly 
excuse them: they have a compassionate tenderness for 
each other in case of any disaster; or in case of good 
fortune they rejoice in common. All this is right; and 
it might pass for Christian charity, did not their partial- 
ity and disaffection, their hatred and rancour against others, 
betray the leanness of a party principle, instead of the 
large and generous spirit of érue Christianity. 

But to return: having hitherto traced the grounds and 
causes of inordinate self-love, and pursued it through its 
most remarkable acts and instances wherein it usually 
discovers itself, it remains now only 

Ill. 

To offer a few brief considerations, proper. to prevent 
or cure it. 

It is very evident, from what hath been observed above, 
that the self-lovers are not greater enemies to others in 
intention, than they are in effect to themselves. Yet it is 
not less evident, that they love themselves passionately 
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all the time; and whatever hurt they do to their own 
selves, they certainly mean none. They run upon it “as 
‘<a horse rushes into the battle,” as an “ ox goeth to the 
« slaughter, and as a bird hasteth to the snare, and know 
<¢ not that it is for their life.’ This is not owing to mere 
stupidity, or to the dulness of their intellectual faculties. 
Men of parts, penetration, and judgment, as to other 
‘matters, often fall into it, while the plain, simple man 
keeps to the right way. It is not so much want of 
thought, as thinking in a wrong channel, which first occa- 
sions it. A very little compass of thought will suffice 
to convince any man of the difference between time and 
elernity ; nor can any one so mistake in his judgment, as 
to think that this poor pittance of happiness to be found 
here, can be any thing comparable to the joys of heaven 
and eternal glories. ‘The contrary is so plain, that even 
the dullest man alive can easily apprehend it; and many 
who have no extraordinary quickness, nor reach above 
other men, but are of much inferior understanding and abi- 
lities, readily receive it. Why is it then, that men of parts 
and wit do not see what lies so open and visible to com- 
mon apprehensions? The case is this: they are con- 
stantly taken up with other things, and so never attend 
to it. Their thoughts are employed another way; the 
world has taken early possession of them, and has laid 
such a train of pursuits in their way, that they are en- 
tangled with them ever after. This is really the case of 
all those who, mistaking the true felicity of man, pursue 
a shadow and a phantom to their own destruction. It 
is for want of thinking in a right way that men fall into 
this fatal misconduct ; and nothing but serious and sober 
thought can bring them out of it. I shall just suggest 
two or three useful considerations, and then conclude. 

1. We should endeavour to fix in our minds this great 
and plain truth, that there can be no such thing as true 
happiness, separate from the love of God and the love of 
our neighbour. It is a firm, unalterable maxim, rivet- 
ed in the very frame and constitution of things. To 
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seek for happiness in any other way is as absurd as to 
expect “ grapes from thorns,” or ‘ figs from thistles.”” 
What happiness can any thinking man propose separate 
from God, the centre of all happiness? And if man be 
made a sociable creature, it is as vain for him to propose 
any separate independent happiness from the rest of the 
kind.. Men are designed to live in consort, and to be 
happy; if so at all, in the mutual friendship and enjoy- 
ment of each other. It is the law of their creation, the 
condition of their being: and therefore any pretended 
happiness, separate from the common good of mankind, is 
a mere dream and a delusion, a contradiction to the rea- 
son and nature of things. + whiee 

2. A second consideration, proper to be hinted, is, that 
man is made for eternity, and not for this life only. No 
happiness can be true and solid, which is not lasting and 
durable as ourselves.. And what if the self-lover could se- 
cure the greatest worldly felicity, still it is confined within 
the circle of a few years, may die before him, and must 
however with him, and leave him empty and destitute 
to all eternity. Is this all that his extreme love and 
fondness for himself amounts to? Is it not like feast- 
ing for a day, to starve ever after; or rejoicing for an 
hour, only to lament and mourn for endless ages? Is 
this the kindness they pretend to have for their own 
selves ?. The bitterest enemies could not burt them worse, 
or be really more severe and cruel than they are to them- 
selves. ": 

To conclude: the way to arrive at érue happiness is, to 
take into consideration the whole extent and compass of 
our being ; to enlarge our views beyond our little selves 
to the whole creation round us, whereof we are but a slen-. 
der part ; and to extend our prospect beyond this life to 
remote and distant glories. Make things future appear 
as if they were now present, and things distant as if the: 
were near and. sensible... This, with. the help of God’s 
grace, may cure us of our narrow thoughts, and show us, 
the necessity of enlarging our hearts and affections. As 
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to self-lovers, they are not advised to love themselves at 
all the less, but only to love themselves more. judiciously, 
and to better purpose ; not to lay aside their concern for 
happiness, for that is impossible; but to mix something 
more of discretion and judgment with it; that instead of 
pretending to be in any degree happy in opposition both 
to God and man, (a thing utterly impossible,) they may 
study and endeavour constantly to Jove God and to love 
their neighbours, that is, all mankind ; and then they will 
the most wisely and the most effectually love their own 
selves. 
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SERMON IV. 


The Duty of keeping the Heart; and the Import- 
ance of it illustrated, from the Dependance of 
our religious Conduct, in Faith and Practice, on 
the tnward Frame and Disposition of the Mind. 
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PROV. iv. 23. 


Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the 
issues of life. 


AMONG the many wise and admirable precepts given 
us by King Solomon, there is none more worthy of our 
observation than this which I have here recited. We are 
exhorted, in holy Scripture, to « keep our tongues” from 
evil, and our eyes from wandering after insnaring objects ; 
to ** keep our feet’? from going astray, to take heed to 
our ways, and to ponder our paths: but the shortest and 
the surest rule is to “ keep our hearts 3” to set a diligent 
watch there, where all our works and ways begin, and 
from whence they all derive their moral quality. “A 
“ good man out of the good treasure of his heart bring- 
“eth forth that which is good; and an evil man out of 
** the evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which 
‘is evil@:” which is the same in effect with what is 
observed in the text, that ** out of the heart are the issues 
* of life.” From thence Proceeds all that is blameable 
or praiseworthy in us: and according as we are more 
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or less careful in keeping or regulating the heart, so will 
our lives and conversations be better or worse. 

By the heart we are to understand the frame, disposi- 
tion, and temper of the soul, or mind. As the head is some- 
times used to signify the seat of reason and thought; so 
the heart very oft denotes the seat of the affections, pas- 
sions, and desires. The philosophy of this way of speak- 
ing is what we need not concern ourselves with. It is 
sufficient to observe, that this is frequently or generally the 
Scripture notion of the word heart. The instances are so 
many, and so easily occur, that it would be only mis- 
spending time, and trespassing on the audience, to pro- 
duce any. Not to trouble ourselves therefore with the 
different senses of interpreters upon the text, the most 
obvious and natural meaning of it appears to be this ; 
that we ought, with the utmost care and application, to 
attend to, and regulate the inward frame, temper, and 
disposition of our minds ; for this very good reason, be- 
cause the whole course and tenor of our lives and con- 
versations, and consequently our happiness and misery, 
depend upon it. “ Keep thy heart with all diligence; for 
“ out of it are the issues of life.” - 

The reason or foundation of the precept is put last 
in the text: but in treating of it, it will be convenient 
to invert the order, and to consider it first. The precept, 
being a practical inference, may most naturally follow 
after, as the conclusion follow the premises: and we shall 
the more easily apprehend what is implied or contained 
in the precept, after we have seen what foundation it has 
in the nature and reason of things. I shall therefore 
endeavour to show, 

I. How the “ issues of life,” in a religious respect, 
depend upon the heart. And, 

II. ‘What is implied or contained in the precept of the 
text: “ Keep thy heart with all diligence.” 


e 
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I shall endeavour to show how the “ issues of life,”’ 
in a religious respect, depend upon the heart. 
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All things relating to our religious conduct are reduci- 
ble either to some matter of belief or practice : something 
to be Lelieved or done. We are therefore to consider how 
far either our Lelief or practice is subject to be influenced 
by the heart ; that is, by the affections and inclinations, 
the drift and bent of our minds. 

1. To begin with lelief. How much that depends upon 
the temper and disposition of the heart is very easily seen 
from Scripture, and history, and from daily experience. 
Our blessed Lord hath told us, that “ if any man will do 
“his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
‘* of God>;”’ intimating that the belief of Gospel truths 
depends much on the disposition which men are in to re- 
ceive them, If the heart be well affected towards them, 
they will find easy admittance: but if the heart be dis- 
affected, or has entertained any aversion to them, it will - 
be the hardest thing in the world to prevail for their 
reception. It was with a view to this, that our blessed 
Saviour said in another place, “ Whosoever shall not re- 
“ ceive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not 
“enter therein °;” insinuating, that simplicity of mind and 
heart, free from prejudice and prepossession, is highly re- 
quisite for the receiving of the truth. How readily did 
Nathanael believe in Christ! The reason was, that he 
was a man without guile: he had an honest and upright 
heart, no sinister or secular ends to serve, no evil affec- 
tions to mislead him; therefore was he fitly disposed 
both.to believe and embrace the Gospel. But the Scribes 
and Pharisees were men of corrupt hearts and secular aims 3 
full of ambition, avarice, and pride, and other vile affec- 
tions. This rendered them utterly averse to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ: and accordingly miracle upon miracle, and 
all the other ways and means which an all-wise God saw 
proper to make use of for their conviction, proved inef- 
fectual. ‘They loved darkness rather than light, because 
“ their deeds were evil.” The same, or the like account, 
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may be given of the Gentiles, those that rejected the of- 
fers of life and happiness by the Gospel. They wanted 
not sufficient means of conviction; but they would not 
believe what lay so cross to the inclinations and passions 
of their corrupt hearts. The case of many who reject 
Christianity in general, or reformed Christianity in parti- 
cular, is resolvable also into some evil affection or in- 
clination of the heart. Why do the Jews, Pagans, or Ma- 
hometans persist in their errors, respectively, but because 
education, authority, prepossession, and prejudice have in- 
clined them to think in such a way; and inclination has 
grown up into a standing and unalterable persuasion ? 
Why do the Romanists adhere to their erroneous tenets, 
so contradictory, many of them, to Scripture and anti- 
quity, and even to common sense, but that their hearts 
and affections are tied and bowed down to them by the 
weight of education, custom, reputation, interest, Or other 
the like prejudices and secular inducements? As to par- 
ticular men, it would be endless: to observe how their 
affections and passions have often had the greatest hand 
in their opinions. Ambition and vain-glory, malice and 
revenge, lust and avarice, have, in all ages, produced _per- 
nicious and monstrous tenets. There is hardly any thing 
so’ absurd, but some or other may be brought to believe 
it, provided their affections and passions lean towards it, 
and become parties in it. Were it not for this, our un- 
derstandings, weak as they are, would yery seldom de- 
ceive us. Ignorance is not the principal cause of error, 
but a forwardness of judging before we see reason for 
it; which is chiefly owing to the corruption of the heart, 
intercepting the due use and exercise of our rational fa- 
culties, and driving us on into precipitate judgments. But 
I proceed. to consider what I. principally intended, 

9. Our practice: how that, as well as our belief, is sub- 
ject to be influenced by the reigning passion or inclina- 
tion of the heart. This may appear, in some measure, 
from what hath been already observed. For if the belief 
or judgment often takes its tincture from the heart, this 
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may happen in points of morality, as well as in any other}; 
and then there can be no question but the practice will 
be suitable and conformable to the persuasion. If in- 
clination and judgment, heart and head, both conspire ; 
nothing can be wanting to determine the choice, and to 
influence the outward practice. 

But it remains to be considered, how far the practice 
is apt to be governed by the inclination of the heart, 
without the concurrence of the judgment, or even in op- 
position to it. I am not supposing either an impossible 
or an uncommon case. Experience, history, and observa- 
tion may too sadly convince us all, that it is neither. 
Men not only may be, but generally are, more swayed 
by their affections and passions than by their principles: 
and principles are of very little force or efficacy, except 
when they fall in with inclination, or grow up into it. 
We may observe Jews and Pagans, Mahometans and 
Christians, Papists and Protestants, Dissenters and Church- 
men; men of different principles; but the same inclina- 
tions, affections, and passions prevail amongst all: and he 
that knows human nature well, may pass a truer judg- 
ment of any of them, than one who considers barely 
their respective principles or persuasions. Were we to 
form a judgment of Christians in particular, from the 
Bible only, rather than from the temper and disposition 
of mankind in general, we should be widely mistaken. 
There is the same pride and ambition, the same treach- 
ery and deceit, the same luxury and lewdness, the same 
envy and hatred, the same rancour and bitterness; in a 
word, the same follies and vices, reigning among Chris- 
tians, as we shall meet with in other men. It is not their 
principles, but the disposition and temper, common to them 
and others, which for the most part actuate and govern 
them. For can we think that they do not lelieve the 
religion they profess? Are they so many hypocrites and 
dissemblers, pretended Christians, but real Deists, Pagans, 
or Atheists? No certainly, but very far from it. They 
do lelieve, and that sincerely too, the Christian religion : 
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they have not any doubt or scruple of it: they abhor 
those who have: they value and esteem it much: would, 
very probably, rather than renounce it utterly, even die 
for it: and they hope at length to be saved by it: and 
yet notwithstanding live not up to tt. The number of 
Atheists or Deists, in our own or other Christian countries, 
is certainly very small and inconsiderable. There are not 
so many infidels as would be thought so, or perhaps wish 
to be such. Inclination and impure affection will do much - 
with some men: but yet they cannot always believe or 
disbelieve just what they please. Besides, there is not 
temptation enough to infidelity, a very dificult thing to 
attain to in any Christian country. Men can elude their 
principles with much more ease than they can renounce 
them ; and therefore need not take sanctuary in atheism 
or infidelity. 

Shall we say then, that Christians, believing their reli- 
gion in the gross, yet understand not its particular doc- 
trines? That they do not know, for instance, that’ pride 
or luxury, avarice or intemperance, treachery or fraud, 
malice or revenge, is as opposite to their religion, as dark- 
ness is to light?) No. This cannot be pretended. They 
know these things perfectly well: they condemn those 
vices in others, nay, even in themselves. Besides, it must 
be owned farther, that many may have learning and abilities 
as great as any casuist; may be particularly versed in 
Scripture and morality; may make religion, and even 
practical religion, their familiar study and business; may 
be weekly or daily employed in instructing and reform- 
ing the world; and yet be ambitious and covetous, proud 
or luxurious, secular in their views, and hypocritical in 
their pretences. Knowledge is one thing, and grace an- 
other: orthodowy is not probity: a sound head may often 
be consistent with a corrupt heart. Good principles there- 
fore are by no means alone sufficient to make us good 
men. It is not what we believe, but what we affect and 
incline to, that determines us. Affections actuate and go- 
yern the men; insomuch that religion, however really and 
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fully believed, has yet no force upon us till it sinks deep 
into us,.and becomes the reigning passion of our hearts. 
This is fact, and the truth and certainty of it is what we 
find and feel by experience. a 

I will not however conceal an objection which seems to 
run counter to our main position. It may be thought that 
our irregular actions are rather ultimately resolvable into 
the false judgments which we make, than into affection or 
inclination ;-and that the head is first tainted, and then the 
heart. Yor it may be asked, why any man is inclined to 
one thing more than to another? Is it not because he first 
believes or judges it to be good for him? It is a maxim 
with Divines and moralists, that we cannot choose evil but 
under the notion of good, having a principle of sedf-love 
within; and that therefore there must be some error in 
judgment, before there can be any in practice.. This is the 
objection in its full force; and I shall endeavour next as 
fully to answer it. It may be allowed, that some error 
in judgment always precedes every error in practice :-and it 
is nevertheless true, that our irregular acts are ultimately 
resolvable into affection and inclination ; because the error, 
both of judgment and practice, is owing to the corruption 
- of the heart. ‘The progress of the mind in such cases 
seems to be this. _When some sensible good is presented 
to the eye or to the mind, the man Judges it to be agree- 
able, or pleasant to the sense; and so far judges right. 
Yet this alone would not determine his choice, because 
other considerations, more, or more weighty, might keep 
him from it. But he dwells upon the thought till his 
heart is inflamed: then he chooses, and not till’ then, If 
he still retamed an indifference towards it, as he easily 
might; if he did not grow uneasy and impatient for it; he 
would stay and consider, would examine all the conse: 
quences, and be well assured not only that the thing is 
pleasant to sense, or good in part, but that it is good in the 
whole, simply aud absolutely so, before he chooses it. But 
the drift: and bent of his soul leaning too much towards 
it, he cuts off all further consideration, and is precipitately 
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determined by it. Thus the judgment upon which the 
man acts follows the irregular inclination. It is the de- 
sire, the impatience, the passion of his heart, that hurries 
him into it. His judging the thing to be good im part, or _ 
in some respect, is indeed nites to the inclination, in 

order of nature ; but his judging it to be good in the whole, 
entirely so, and therefore eligible, is after it. In a word, 
he believes that to be best, and most eligible, which he 
most inclines to; and upon this he acts.. Inclination, at 
length, is the ruling principle ; his heart betrays him. 

This is applicable ina thousand cases, where men prefer 
temporal to eternal happiness. For though they act ac- 
cording to their present judgment, and, as they think, best 
for themselves ; yet that present judgment is contrary to 
their cooler sentiments of things, and proceeds: entirely 
from the reigning passion of the heart. Here then we may 
distinguish between the habitual and the occasional judg- 
ments which are made. The former are what we call 
settled principles, the work of reason and thought, when 
the mind is cool and sober: the latter are only particular 
judgments proceeding from some affection or passion, as 
temptations come in men’s way, Or as occasion serves. 
To illustrate this by an instance. 

Any man who looks into his Bible knows that adultery 
or drunkenness is a great and crying sin; and cannot but 
judge it infinitely better to abstain from it, than to run the 
risk of everlasting damnation. These are his cool and 
sober sentiments, the habitual and standing judgment of 
his mind. Yet notwithstanding, through the prevalency 
of his lusts and passions, he does the very thing which he 
condemns; and, by so doing, shows that his heart has be- 
trayed him into a precipitate judgment, contrary to what 
his reason and conscience dictate to him. Thus he acts 
against principle, being driven on by a prevailing passion ; 
and chooses in that particular instance, and on that occa 
sion, what he acknowledges, in the general, ought never to 
be chosen. This is the fallacy by which many so fre- 
quently and so fatally deceive their own souls, by which 
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they elude and defeat the settled judgments of their own 
minds, and act counter to those good and sound principles 
which they believe and maintain. This being a matter of 
great importance, and well worth the considering, it may 
not be amiss to inquileee little farther into it; that we 
may the more clearly understand by what sort of charm 
or enchantment our inclinations and affections can so work 
upon us, as to make us judge and act so inconsistently 
with ourselves, . It must be either by our leaving out or 
taking in something very differently from what we do 
when we form a érue and right judgment. Now the mys- 
tery of the case seems, for the most part, to lie in one or 
more of the three following particulars. 

First, Either we think not at all, for the time, of the 
general principles which we hold, but suffer them to lie 
dormant and useless.to us. 

Secondly, Or, if we think of them, we neglect to apply 
them to our own particular case, imagining ourselves to 
be unconcerned in them. 

Thirdly, Or if we do apply them, and consequently are 
self-condemned, and sensible of it, yet we hope to repent 
and to be saved notwithstanding. 

First, It may often happen that men, blinded with pas- 
sion, and hurried on by their appetite, may, for the time, 
entirely forget the good principles which they have. The 
present object so fills and takes up the mind, that there is 
no room or place left for any thing else. The man is not 
at leisure to start difficulties or raise scruples. The temp- 
tation is too near, too importunate and pressing, to give 
any leave to think or recollect. The mind, in such cases, 
is too eager and too impatient to consider any thing be- 
yond the present. Thus there being an appearance of 
good, but no apprehension of evil to counterbalance it 5 
reasons for the thing, and no reasons thought on against 
its sense pleading warmly on one hand, while reason and 
religion are asleep on the other; such being the case, it is 
easy to imagine how the man must determine. He judges 
indeed right enough upon the present appearance of things : 
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but it is his own fault that things do not appear otherwise. 
It is his passion that gives the false colour to the object, 
and he is answerable for letting it have the ascendant over 
him, so far as to stupify and render useless those rational 
faculties which God has given him. vat w 

Secondly. A second case is, when we do not entirely 
forget the good principles which we have learned, but only 
neglect to apply them to our own particular case. 

This comes to pass as often as men content themselves 
with a loose and superficial knowledge of their own case 
‘or temper}; not examining carefully and impartially into 
either. Partialily, proceeding from self-flattery or mistaken 
self-love, perverts their judgment; insomuch that they 
think favourably of themselves, while they do the very 
same things which they condemn in others: and it contri- 
butes very much towards their putting this cheat upon 
themselves, that they are able to find out some plausible 
name or colour for their vices. 

A man may be very sensible that covetowsness, for in- 
stance, is idolatry, and highly displeasing to Almighty 
God: but when the case comes to be his own, he calls it 
not covetousness, but frugality. Another believes pride to 
be an abominable vice, equally hateful to God and man: 
but still his own pride has no such appearing malignity in it: 
it is, with him, nothing but magnanimity and greatness of 
soul. A third is firmly persuaded that all rancour and ma- 
lice, bitterness and revenge, are utterly repugnant to God’s 
word, and diametrically opposite to the genius and spirit 
of the Gospel: but when he himself becomes guilty, he is 
not sensible of any rancour or malice, bitterness or re- 
venge; he is a stranger to such abominations, washes his 
hands of them, and calls his own madness a just resent- 
ment, for a terror to offenders, and for the good of the 
world. To add an example or two for farther illustration. 
A bigoted Romanist, warmed with a spirit of persecution, 
wreaks his spleen, revenge, and rage, trampling on the 
laws of humanity, as well as.on the precepts of the Gos- 
pel; and yet flatters himself all the while that he is doing 
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no harm, vainly imagining that it is nothing but a laudable 
and becoming earnestness for his holy religion. A zealous 
party man, while he is endeavouring to turn the world 
upside down, and almost to tear human society in pieces 5 
while he deals about calumnies with an undistinguishing 
hand, throws his arrows and firebrands abroad without 
mercy, and discovers all the ill qualities one should expect 
to meet with in an angel of darkness; yet very gravely 
puts all to the account of the cause he is engaged in, and 
thinks nothing can be amiss which may genus the mea- 
sures and interests of his party. 

Such are the false judgments which men ordinarily 
make, in compliance with their reigning passions. They 
act against their settled judgment and principles, and are 
not aware that they do so. They do not carefully examine 
the pulse of their own hearts: they know not upon what 
springs they move, nor consider the tendency of their ac- 
tions. Their general notices of good and évil are right and 
just; and they can apply them readily to every case but 
their own. There, partiality and fond self-love forbid too 
strict inquiry, and prevent the use and application of their 
principles. As many see no blemishes in their friends, or 
else invent some kind excuses or cover for them; so these 
do with themselves. Their faults would be very great ones, 
even themselves being judges, if they were not their 
own. 

Thirdly. There is a third way which many have of 
eluding the force of their principles, as effectual as any, 
and indeed.the most dangerous of all. When a case is too 
flagrant, and too notoriously wicked, to admit of the more 
refined ways of evading and frustrating the plain rules of 
the Gospel ; they have this reserve still, that they hope to 
repent some time or other, and to be saved at last. This 
prevails most with those who are addicted to the sins of 
the body, which are too gross and too scandalous to ad- 
mit of those colourable pretences that are often made for 
the more gross and lurking vices of the heart. These men 
are sensible that they sin against God, and that they ex- 
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pose themselves to the danger of hell fire. But while they 
think the danger remote and distant, and that they have it 
in their power to prevent it when they please: while they 
have plausible hopes (and what will they not think’ or 
hope, upon a principle of self-love, and infatuated ‘by a 
predominant passion?) that they may enjoy their sinful 
pleasures, and arrive at heaven notwithstanding: I say, 
while they think thus, there is nothing: in human nature 
forbidding such a choice; a man’ may easily be ‘deter- 
mined so to act; and thousands are so determined every 
day. ever alii 
Thus we see how the “ issues of life” spring from the 
heart, from the predominant affections and inclinations, in 
contradiction to their standing principles. And there is no 
difficulty in solving the problem, how it comes to pass, that 
the generality of Christians, with all their reason, and un- 
derstanding, and good principles about them, yet practise 
nothing less than the rules of their most holy religion. If 
they had not contrived those or the like ways of “holding 
“¢ the trath in unrighteousness,”’ of retaining their princi- 
ples and their lusts together; then indeed there would be 
many more infidels than there really now are. For if af- 
fections were importunate and clamorous against principle, 
and there were no other way to gratify them, and withal 
to make the mind easy; men would then bend all their 
aims to work themselves up into a disbelief of their prin- 
ciples, and take their last refuge in Deism, or even Atheism. 
Some benefit we reap from the very mischief whereof I 
have been complaining. We owe to it, ina great measure, 
that outward form and face of religion which is still: kept 
up in the world. For if the point lay here, that every man 
must of necessity be either a Christian in deed and in truth, 
agreeably to his principles, or else renounce his principles, 
and turn infidel; it is obvious and easy to imagine what 
condition the world must have been in long before ‘this 
time: But I proceed to my second general head 

To show what is implied and contained in the precept of 
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the text: “To keep the heart with all diligence.” Hav- 
ing seen how much depends on the disposition of the 
heart ; the reason and the necessity of the precept must be 
very apparent: and we have nothing now left to do, but 
to inquire what it contains, or whereof it consists. It 
must consist of two parts, or offices. 1. To preserve our 
good dispositions; and 2. To correct our bad ones. And 
these again will each of them imply two other things : 
first, a frequent examination of our own hearts; and, 
secondly, a constant endeavour to wean our affections from 
this world, and to fix them on another. A 

1. The first part or office implied in the precept of the 
text, is to use our best endeavours to preserve our good dis- 
positions, to keep up and maintain such commendable in- 
clinations as we find ourselves already endowed with. This 
I conceive to be principally intended in the text. The 
phrase of keeping the heart answers thereto; and besides, 
it is much more in our power to keep our hearts from 
going astray, than to recover them when once gone. 

2. The second part or office implied also in the text, is 
to correct our Lad inclinations, and reduce them to reason. 
This is a matter of labour and difficulty, to recover a heart 
after it is gone astray, to call back the wandering affec- 
tions, and to give them a new turn. How far this may be 
within the ordinary power of man, or what degree of grace 
is required for it, I pretend not to determine, since it de- 
pends upon great variety of circumstances. If the heart be 
the governing principle, as we have before proved, it may 
be thought a kind of contradiction for a man of himself, 
and upon his own free motion, to set about the correcting 
or reforming it. How shall he correct his reigning incli- 
nation, without being tnclined to do it ?- And how can any 
inclination be the reigning one, if there be a superior incli- 
nation to reduce and correct it? It comes at length to thiss 
how shall a man be inclined to what he is mot inclined to? 
Here lies the difficulty: and hence it is that we so seldom 
see a thorough change of the heart; and when we do see 
it, we must impute it rather to the powerful hand of God, 
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than to any thing which a man is able to do of himself. 
The inclinations of men (humanly speaking) once estranged 
from God and goodness, very rarely return, but rule and 
prevail over the unhappy creatures all their lives long. No 
arguments have any weight or force with them ; no con- 
siderations can find entrance; they are deaf to all persua- 
sion, refusing, like the deaf adder, to “ hear the voice of 
‘‘ the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” When men’s 
hearts and affections are once gone off to this degree, their 
damnation is certain; unless it please God to visit them 
in some remarkable manner, and to give a turn to their 
thoughts. In the general we may say, according as the 
heart is more or less abandoned, so the state of the man is 
either Letter or worse, and his recovery more or less doubt- 
ful. All the hold that any instructions or advices have 
upon him, lies in this, that he is incessantly desirous of 
his own happiness : and though he has placed his affections 
chiefly upon temporal good, yet some degree of inclination 
towards eternal happiness may abide and continue with 
him. The embers are not quite dead, but may some time 
or other kindle afresh, and break out into a flame. To 
come out of figure and metaphor, I apprehend the matter 
to lie plainly thus: though wicked men be under the in- 
fluence of their corrupt, prevailing inclinations, in the ordi- 
nary course of their lives; yet at some certain seasons, and 
especially in the absence of temptations, their enchanted 
reason and understanding may recover its due force and 
spring, may represent the ill consequences of a wicked 
course, and press the consideration thereof close and 
home: and they may instantly resolve upon ways and 
means to prevent any such delusion and infatuation for 
the time to come. This I suppose to be ordinarily in the 
power of the mind of man, not excluding the influences of 
God’s grace cooperating with him. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that, in what hath been 
said, I have too much heightened or magnified the dif_i- 
culty of correcting the heart, and that there is little or no 
difficulty in the thing. For, since God’s grace is never 
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wanting, but when men are wanting to themselves, any 
man may. repent whensoever he will. This I admit. But 
is it so easy a,matter for a man to will what, he has no 
mind to? If the man be willing, the thing is as good as 
done: but there lies the difficulty. The wall itself, the 
first mover, the spring of action, is the very thing that 
wants to be set right ; and what shall do this? If it be 
thought that a principle of reason, with which man is en- 
dowed, is sufficient for all; the difficulty still returns, how 
the will, enslaved to passions, shall incline to follow rea- 
son. Whoever well considers human nature, and how the 
generality of mankind must be kept in awe, by temporal 
penalties, or that otherwise the world would immediately 
run into. the utmost confusion, will be apt to believe, that 
it is a very rare and uncommon talent, to be ever ready and 
willing to. hearken to. reason. It is but throwing out so 
many empty words, to say a man can do thus, or thus, if 
he will... A-man may wantonly throw himself off from a 
precipice without the least reason for it: or he may put 
himselfto extreme torture upon a rack, without any mo- 
tive for doing, it: or may.do things on purpose to make 
himself. contemptible or miserable all his life long; all this 
aman may do if he will; he has a physical power of act- 
ing. in this manner, and that is all:, but he can never exer- 
cise this power in such manner, because he can never 
have the 2d to do it, there being no principle in human 
nature to excite him to.it.. Now, though the aversion 
which. some persons have to repentance and_holiness of 
life be not the same in degree with such as I have men- 
tioned ;. yet it may be very great, strong, and. forcible: 
and though it be true, that they may repent if they will, 
yet it may be no. less true, that, in those circumstances, 
they cannot of themselves have the will to do it, nor with- 
out some extraordinary grace preventing and assisting in 
it... However, as 1 before said, there is always a principle 
in our nature, a desire of happiness, which. may, at some 
time. or other, call men off from their evil courses; and it 
will generally operate more or less, according as \it hath 
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run a longer or a shorter time in a wrong channel. But, 
not to weary your patience longer with matters of an ab- 
stract nature, whether the difficulty of correcting bad in- 
clinations be greater or less, we may proceed to lay down 
the means proper for it: and they are the same, in a great 
measure, with those that are requisite for preserving good 
ones, as before mentioned. 

The first is, a frequent examination of our own hearts. 
Such as find in themselves an inclination to make this first 
step will not, very probably, be much averse to going 
farther. Without examining, we can never perfectly know 
what is good or bad in us; what we ought to preserve, 
and what to correct. It requires serious reflection, and 
dwelling much at home, to understand ourselves thorough- 
ly. We ought to search and examine upon what springs 
our hearts move; whether our views and purposes be 
chiefly religious or secular ; and if secular, what they are, 
and from whence they arise. When there are several mo- 
tives to the same thing, (as it often happens,) it should be 
considered, whether the prevailing one be religious. This 
is easily known, by setting aside all that is secular and 
temporal, and then trying the strength of spiritual motives. 
Thus for instance: if any one would know whether he 
gives alms upon a true Christian principle, let him only 
consider, whether he takes the same satisfaction in a pri- 
vate as in a public charity, and his question is answered. 
Or if man would know whether he publishes any work 
out of a sincere love to truth, and a desire to improve the 
world, (as every writer pretends,) let him think and con- 
sider, whether he should be willing publicly to retract an 
error which might otherwise do mischief; and he will 
soon perceive how his heart moves. The same method 
will serve for a thousand other cases. There is another 
way of discovering how we stand affected; and that is, by 
observing the stream and current of our passions. As the 
ambitious man’s passions turn upon honour and power, the 
libertine’s upon sensual pleasures, and the covetous man’s 
upon money ; so the religious man’s passions hang chiefly 
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upon what relates to his e¢ernal salvation. And it will be 
easy for him to observe, whether he be as heartily sorry 
for his sins, as for any worldly losses, crosses, or disap- 
pointments; and whether he be as solicitows about the 
former, as he is about the latter. All the passions of our 
souls are nothing else but so many different expressions of 
the love we have for ourselves: and it may be seen from 
thence how our self-love stands directed; whether to this 
world or a better, and to which we are most strongly and 
invincibly attached. 

A little use and observation this way will soon give a 
man a just idea of himself. 

If he finds his inclinations and dispositions to be right 
and good in the main ; he is next to observe where they are 
most apt to step awry, and there he is to set a double guard, 
as it were to defend the weak side. If he perceives them 
to be solely or chiefly secular ; it concerns him to discover 
the reigning passion which gives the law to the rest; 
whether it be for riches, honours, or pleasures: and this 
will easily be understood from the stream of his thoughts, 
the course of his pursuits, and the constant tenor of his 
life and conversation. When this is done, the last part of 
this office is to trace the thing up to its fountain head, to 
see from whence such disposition or affection arises : whe- 
ther from temper or constitution of body, or from educa- 
tion, authority, example, or custom; from the occupation he 
pursues, the company he keeps, the Looks he reads, or any 
thing of like nature, This seems to be the proper order 
and method of examining our hearts, if we are desirous to 
be thoroughly acquainted with our own selves. : 

When we have thus discovered what is amiss, and 
whence it arises ; nothing remains but to consider of ways 
and means proper to correct it. Many good rules and di- 
rections might be offered to this purpose: but instead of 
particular rules, which vary according to men’s particular 
circumstances, it may suffice to lay down one general rule, 
which may equally serve either for preserving good dis- 
positions or reforming bad ones; and that is, 
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Secondly and lastly, a constant endeavour to wean our 
affections from this world, and to fix them firmly on a better. 
Happiness, in general, we all pursue; eagerly, constantly, 
incessantly. Thus far we all agree, down from the prince 
to the peasant. But then we divide in the choice of the 
means or of the object ; some pursuing eternal happiness, 
most temporal only, or however chiefly: and these sub- 
dividé again into almost as many kinds as the world af- 
fords vanities. All the difference between an evil man and 
a good man is, that the evil man makes this world his chief 
or only aim; while the good man makes the world to 
come his principal concern, and religion is the reigning 
passion of his heart. The different degrees of goodness 
depend very much upon keeping the eye more or less 
fixed upon that, the ultimate end and design of all their 
labours and endeavours. Such as lean with all the weight 
and tendency of their minds towards heaven, are of course 
solicitous and anxious to know whether their principles 
and practices agree together. They will not suffer them- 
selves to be imposed on in a matter of so great impor- 
tance: but carefully watch and guard against all. those 
little fallacies which thoughtless men are drawn in by, to 
make particular judgments contrary to their standing per- 
suasions. In a word, as worldly men are solicitous to se- 
cure a firm and strong title to their estates or honours ; so 
the children of light are particularly watchful to make 
their “calling and election sure.” All this naturally flows 
from a heart fixed upon heaven and eternal happiness : 
and such. a disposition once firmly rooted and grounded, 
hardly needs any farther rules. We easily perceive what 
we have to do, after we have fixed our aims and settled 
our main designs. All the sins and irregularities, either 
of our passions or our lives, ultimately terminate in our 
inclination to some temporal good, or aversion to some 
temporal evil; that is, in our love of this present world. 
There lies the root and source of all the distempers of our, 
minds. Wherefore the true, the only remedy must be, to 
disentangle the mind, as much as possible, from things 
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below, and to seek those things which are above. If it 
be asked, how this must be done? the ready answer is ; 
by retirement, by recollection, by reading, and especially 
by praying. This is the way to make distant things have 
the same force upon us as if they were near at hand, and 
things to come as if they were now present. 

If want of leisure be pleaded by men of action and busi- 
ness, it is a shrewd presumption that they have never yet 
seriously considered what everlasting happiness and ever- 
lasting misery import. However, it is not to be expected 
that either all or the greater part of our time should be 
laid out in religious exercises, properly so called. A great 
deal less may suffice. God designed us for action and bu- 
sinéss: our circumstances here, the health of our bodies, 
and the vigour of our minds require it, and can hardly be 
kept up without it. If the heart be once set right, and the 
aim well, directed; business itself is but another kind of 
religious exercise, and doing good in our station is serving 
God. It is the intention which sanctifies it, while the end 
proposed is the glory of God and the good of mankind. 

To conclude: let us be ever careful so to use and so to 
enjoy this world, as neither to be enchanted nor enamour- 
ed with it; always remembering; that it is an introduction 
only to another, that it will soon be over, and that eter- 
nity hangs upon it. 





SERMON V. 


Wicked Men, the providential Instruments of 
Good. , 


The First Sermon on this Subject. 
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PROV. Xvi. 4. 


The Lord hath made all things for himself: yea, even the 
wicked for the day of evil. 


Tus wise saying of king Solomon, if it be but rightly 
understood, is full of excellent matter, and most useful in- 
struction, such as every good man will constantly have 
upon his mind. But the words, as they run in our version, 
are not altogether so clear as they might have been; 
for which reason it will be necessary, here in the entrance, 
first to open and explain the meaning of the text; that so 
we may come at the subject-matter to be discoursed upon. 
The verse going before the text, having a relation to it, 
will be of use to point out to us its real and full meaning. 
se Commit thy. works unto the Lord, and thy thoughts 
<« shall be established.’”?. Which words are an exhortation 
to us to repose our whole trust and confidence in God's 
good providence, and to submit all our thoughts and reso- 
lutions to him, as upon whom alone the success of them 
and their accomplishment depend. Then follows; “ The 
“ Lord hath made all things for himself: yea, even the 
“¢ wicked for the day of evil:” that is, for executing ven- 
geance where God pleases. All things are in God’s hands, 
and he makes use of all things as he pleases; for he 
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created them all: yea even the wickedest and worst of 
men, they are his creatures too, and under his direction 
and control: however they may be set upon mischief, 
they can proceed no farther than God permits ; being ir- 
struments only in his hand to afflict others, and to bring 
evil upon them. When he is disposed to shield and pro- 
tect good men, then he restrains and ties up those engines 
of mischief: but at other times, when he is pleased either 
to exercise good men with trials, or to punish the wicked, 
he then lets loose those ministers of wrath to execute his 
discipline or his vengeance in the earth. And because all 
the instruments of mischief are thus in God’s hands, and 
must have commission or leave for every step they take; 
therefore all kinds of calamities or disasters that befall 
mankind are ascribed to God as their sovereign Author, 
being the supreme arbitrator and disposer of all events. 
To which purpose God says by his prophet Isaiah, “I 
“¢ form the light, and create darkness: I make peace, and 
“* create evil*.”” And by the prophet Amos, “ Shall there 
“ be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it>?” In 
the Lamentations of the prophet Jeremiah it is expressed 
thus : “ Who is he that saith, and it cometh to pass, when 
“‘ the Lord commandeth it not? Out of the mouth of the 
** most High proceedeth not evil and good¢?”” By which 
it is intimated, that both prosperous and calamitous events 
are to be ascribed to God’s overruling providence. The 
same thought occurred to holy Job under his troubles; 
*¢ Shall we receive good,” says he, “ at the hand of God, 
“ and shall we not receive evil 4?” The same thing is fre- 
quently inculcated in several other places of holy Scrip- 
ture, too long to mention: and the main design of all was 
to instil this instructive lesson into the minds of men; that 
as, on one hand, they could have no reason to hope for any 
thing good but from God; so, on the other hand, they 
could have no just ground to fear any evil but from the 
same Divine Being. Mankind were very apt to suspect, 
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that there were two opposite powers in the world, one the 
fountain of good, and the other the fountain of mischief: 
this notion appears to have been very ancient among the 
Persians, and among the Egyptians before them. The 
consequence of which was, that they thought themselves 
obliged to worship and adore both the rival powers; one, 
in expectation to receive good from him; and the other, as 
it is said of the Indians at this day, for fear he should 
do them harm. This is a superstitious and dangerous no- 
tion, which the Scripture every where obviates, by teach- 
ing that both good and evil, both prosperity and adversity, 
proceed from the same fountain, and are both to be as- 
cribed to one and the same God. For though evil angels, 
or wicked men, may be the contrivers and executors of in- 
numerable mischiefs ; yet, considering that they are God’s 
creatures, and both contrive and act under restraint, and 
under correction, as God sees fit, they are to be looked 
upon as God’s instruments in all that they effect ; as much 
as wild beasts, or fire, or storms, or floods, or any thing 
of like kind: they are but the ministers of God’s wrath 
in all that they accomplish, while they see not the end 
which God aims at in it, but pursue their own wicked de- 
vices. They do not understand how God makes use. of 
their rage or malice to serve his own wise purposes: they 
have quite other views and designs from what God has, 
and imagine only that they are serving their own ends in 
all: but it is true nevertheless, that God serves himself of 
them as his instruments, and permits them to act no far- 
ther than he can turn to good. “The Lord hath made,” 
and the Lord ordereth, ‘all things for himself,” to serve 
the ends of his providence; yea, even the wicked are his 
creatures, and were both made at first, and are still pre- 
served, to execute, in a certain sense, God’s good pleasure. 
They are the instruments which God makes use of in the 
day of evil, in the day when he sends his judgments upon 
others for their sins. Enough hath been said to show 
what the general doctrine of the text is. In discoursing 
farther, my design is, 
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I. To open and illustrate the general doctri ine, by: a more 

particular explication. . 

II. To: show the practical use and “nicer of 
it. semi aamaeith 
I. 

First, I propose to open and illustrate the general doc- 
trine by a more particular explication. ‘“* The Lord hath 
‘ made all things,” or (as the words may be construed) 
he orders and disposes all things so, as one way or other 
to serve his own wise purposes. Whatever second causes 
there are, or however they act, still itis God, and God alone, 
that governs the world. His providence is so general, 
large, and comprehensive, as to take in the whole compass 
of the wide universe; and it is at the same time so very 
minute and particular, that the smallest atoms do not 
escape his notice. We are assured by our blessed Lord, 
that not so much as a sparrow falls without his leave; and 
that he condescends to feed the fowls of the air, and to 
clothe the lilies of the field. Heaven, and earth, and hell, 
are all under his: inspection. ‘If I ascend into heaven,” 
says the Psalmist, “thou art there: if I make my bed in 
‘* hell, behold, thou art there also«.” 

All occurrences, all affairs whatever, are observed, re- 
gulated, conducted by him; even those which seem merely 
casual and accidental are in reality providential: and what 
we corruptly call chance is truly providence. What more 
casual than a lot? and yet the Wise Man tells us in this 
very chapter, that when “ the lot is cast into the lap, the 
“* whole disposal thereof is of the Lord®.”? God’s govern- 
ment of the natural world, his conducting thé courses of 
sun, moon, and stars, his preserving the brute animals 
upon our ‘globe, and his endowing them with their par- 
ticular instincts proper to every kind, which to them are 
so many stated rules of conduct, is highly wonderful; but 
yet his government of the moral world is much more so: 
and the most mysterious part of all is, what my text men- 
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tions with a particular emphasis, his ordering even the 
wicked in a way consistent with human liberty, and so as to 
serve the ends of his providence, and to promote his glory. 
This is a profound speculation, to be touched upon only by 
us, and that with awful reverence. There is a great deal 
more in it than we are able to understand. The fact is cer- 
tain; but the manner how is beyond our comprehension. 
I shall therefore endeavour rather to illustrate the fact, 
showing what we are to believe or to suppose concerning 
it, than to give any tolerable account how it is done. There 
can be no mistake in conceiving, that God had his wise and 
gracious views in first creating those whom he foresaw 
would be wicked, and would ruin and undo themselves. 
He made men free agents, bidding them work out their 
own happiness by a right wse of that liberty which he had 
invested them with. Many, he foresaw, would do so, and 
would of consequence arrive at a happy immortality: and 
it was for their sakes, and for his own glory, that he 
thereupon determined to create mankind. 

It was by no means reasonable, that God should forbear 
creating such a race at all, only because some would be so 
foolish as to destroy themselves. For why should those 
who would make a good use of the favour be denied the 
advantage, on account only of others who would abuse it? 
or why should great numbers lose the opportunities of 
making themselves happy, because others would, by their 
own fault, abuse the same opportunities to their own un- 
doing? It was undoubtedly kind and gracious in God to 
create men, though many of them would prove wicked, 
because it was certain, in God’s foreknowledge, that many 
also would be righteous ; and so for their sakes, or for the 
sake of as many as would be such, it was worthy of the 
Divine wisdom and goodness to make the world. In this 
sense we may understand, that God made all things, and 
«even the wicked, for himself,” and for bis own glory : it 
was for his glory to create even such as would be wicked, 
rather than not create mankind at all, and so make none to 
be happy. But this being a ‘deep and abstruse meditation, 
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and not so proper for a popular discourse, I pass it over, 
and proceed to an easier thought, which I take to be prin- 
cipally intended in the text, though not very clearly ex- 
pressed in our translation; which is, that God makes use 
of the wicked men who are his creatures, to serve the 
ends of his providence: they are all absolutely in his 
hands, and under his sovereign control: they can do no- 
thing without his leave; and when he does give leave, it 
is to serve some wise end and useful purpose of his own, 
quite beside their intention. They mean nothing but evi/, 
while God turns it to good. This certainly is one of the 
most delightful and comfortable theories, which a good ° 
man can fix his mind upon; to consider, that amidst all 
the seeming distraction and confusion in this mad world, 
where wickedness prevails, and transgressions abound; 
yet there is a God in heaven, who sits, as it were, calm 
and undisturbed above; marks and views all that is here 
doing below; and not only observes, but interposes in 
every action, in every motion, in every contrivance and 
thought of the heart, either suspending or suffering it to 
proceed; and all the while so conducting its force, or 
turning its direction by secret springs, as to make it an- 
swer what himself intended, or had decreed, with all pos- 
sible exactness. We are by no means able to reach the 
depth of this mysterious management; but we may take a 
view of some particulars which may help towards a more 
distinct idea of what is intelligible in it. 

1. Let us first consider the power of God over the minds 
and hearts of wicked men. They are, without question, 
‘perpetually bent upon mischief, of one kind or other. But 
yet God shall so overrule, that some particular mischiefs 
which they would be fond enough of, shall never so much 
as enter into their heads. If he is pleased, for instance, to 
preserve some particular person or place from their rage 
and fury; he may, he often does, prevent the very 
thought, and turns their minds off from pitching their 
aims there. 


But suppose he permits a thought to come into their 
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minds; he may yet stifle it there, and never suffer it to 
proceed so far as to a resolution or design. A thousand 
accidents may divert it, defeat it, or render it abortive, 
_ before it be formed into an intention to do any thing. 

Next, suppose it carried on so far as to commence a re- 
solution; yet how easily, how suddenly, are resolutions 
changed, and designs laid aside, upon any considerable 
change in mind, body, or outward circumstances, which 
are all in God’s power, and at his disposal. 

‘But suppose farther, that with God’s leave the resolu- 
tion abides, and opportunity invites, and circumstances 
» favour, and a man has all his instruments prepared and 
ready for putting the same in execution; yet even in that 
critical juncture, in the very article of action, Providence 
interposes, many times, and blasts and quashes all in one 
moment. 

Admit farther, that the resolution formed is suffered to 
proceed to action; yet Providence alone determines the 
time when, the place where, with the precise measure and 
degree of all that is doing ; that the agent shall not be able 
to effect one tittle, either more or less, either contrary to, or 
different from, what God in his wise counsels had pre- 
viously determined. ‘ A man’s heart deviseth his way, 
*¢ but the Lord directeth his steps,’”’ says Solomon in this 
chapter, verse the gth. The meaning of which is, that 
men may invent, design, or contrive what they please, yet” 
the Lord himself will have both the ordering and finishing 
of it in his own hands. ‘* Many are the devices of man’s 
*¢ heart; but the counsel of the Lord, that shall stands.” 
God often executes his counsels by the hands of wicked 
men, making use of their wickedness, as he sees proper, 
for his own purposes; otherwise they never take effect. 
We see indeed a great deal of villany and wickedness in 
the world, and too often (as we may say) it thrives, and 
prospers, and triumphs; which it becomes us to lament, 
and to be heartily sorry for: and yet, if we look through 
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the surface of things, and go to the bottom.of the case; we 
must. be obliged to say, that God’s hand is in all; and 
though the wickedness is not his, yet the success that at- 
tends it, the effect it has, is really his doing. Wicked men, 
for instance, commit violence, rob, plunder,; murder; or 
the like ;, they do it for their own humour, and God suffers 
it for quite, other ends. He had determined, suppose; to 
take off such a person for his sins, to chastise another; or 
to prove, try, and exercise a third. He could ‘command 
serpents, or other noxious animals, to do the work: or he 
could do it by fire, or floods, or storms, or other. casual- 
ties: or if by none of these, yet by plague or famine, by 
fever or dropsy, or other wasting: distemper; but since 
there are wicked wretches in the world,. full of mischief 
in their hearts, and wanting only to be let: loose; God 
chooses, in such cases, to make use of them, gives them 
the reins, till he has finished his owm work by them, and 
then calls them to account for doing it, because they did 
it not as God’s work, butias their ons not by his order, 
but by his permission only ; not: with any view to serve or 
obey God, but for their own humour or pleasure, and for 
the wickedness of their own corrupt 'hearts. The sacred 
history is every where full of examples of this kind, of 
God’s making use of wicked instruments to’ bring about 
his. own: good and gracious designs: not ‘that’ he could 
not have done the same thing in another way, and without 
them, but as they are his creatures, and are in his hands, 
as all other things are, he will have this use of ‘them, and 
thus far at least serve himself by them. God made use of 
the Devil’s subtilty to try and prove our first parents, who 
were foolish enough to be deceived, and’so fell from their 
innocence. And he:again made use of the Devil’s malice 
to prove and exercise righteous Job; who was wise enough 
_ to stand it, and obtained a crown of triumph. -God made 
use of the wickedness of King Saul to'cut off the whole 
family of priests of the race of Ithamar, whom he had de- 
termined to destroy long before, for the sins of old Eli, and 
his two profligate sons. God made use of the lewdness 
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and pride of Absalom, the cursed counsels of Ahitophel, 
and the impudent. revilings of Shimei, to punish King 
David for his great transgressions in the matter of Uriah. 
In like manner he made use of the haughtiness and ambi- 
tion of ‘the Assyrians, to humble his own people Israel ; 
and of the Babylonians, to chastise Judah ; and then again, 
by the same Babylonians, to crush the insolent Assyrians ; 
and of the Persians to humble Babylon, and so on. God 
makes use of wicked men as scourges to chastise others ; 
and afterwards raises up others toscourge them ; especially 
if they: assume and grow proud upon: their success, and 
take: it all to themselves, while instruments: only in the 
whole thing. It is worth observing, how Almighty God, 
by his prophet Isaiah, reproved the proud Assyrian for his 
insolence in that kind. I will punish the fruit (the vani- 
“ ty) of the stout heart of the king of Assyria, and the 
“‘ olory of his-high looks®.’’ « Shall the ax: boast itself 
“¢ against him that heweth therewith? or shall the saw 
“¢ magnify itself against him that shaketh iti?’ The Pro- 
phet here compares the proud Assyrian to an ax, or a 
saw, in the hand of a workman: and such are all wicked’ 
men in the hands of God, whenever he is pleased to use 
them’ as’ instruments to execute his vengeance upon sin- 
ners, or his discipline upon good men. I shall mention 
but one case more; a most famous one it is, where God 
made use of wicked instruments to effect his purposes: it 
was in the happy redemption of mankind by the death of 
Christ. God’ made use of the malice of the Jews, and 
the treachery of Judas, to bring it about ; while, notwith- 
standing, he took most exemplary vengeance both upon 
Judas and them, for their unparalleled wickedness in doing 
it. For their part in the thing was base, vile, and execra- 
ble ; and the good that was in it was all God’s. . 
But some perhaps may be bold to ask, whether God’s 
making use of the sins of men does not look like concur- 
ring wilh and countenancing their iniquities? No, by no 
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medns. For herein chiefly is seen the marvellous perfec- 
tion of Divine wisdom, to make such use of sinners, un- 
defiled with their sins to’serve himself of their impurities, 
remaining ‘all the while infinitely pure. It is not that he 
needs men’s sins, or makes them; for he could bring 
about his all-wise purposes without such instruments : 
but as men, by abusing their liberty of choice, (proper to 
free agents,) will of course commit sins, which in their 
own nature and tendency are most pernicious, threatening 
nothing but destruction and misery to the world; in this 
case, God himself undertakes so to control, curb, and re- 
gulate this mischievous quality, that it shall not disturb 
the peace and harmony of the world farther than is useful 
for the ends of discipline ; but shall be so directed and go- 
verned, as to prove, in the event, serviceable and beneficial 
to the world; and shall at length be hurtful to none, but 
to the authors and contrivers of it, who must suffer for it. 
Such is the admirable and most adorable conduct of Di- 
vine Providence in bringing good out of evil, and turning 
the rankest poisons into wholesome and salutary medi- 
cines. The sum then is, that all things whatever, and even 
moral agents, and the greatest sinners, are under the se- 
cret. control of Divine Providence. God governs the 
world at all times: he would not have made such crea- 
tures, but that he well knew how to curb and manage 
them. He has them all under his command, as much as 
he has the waves of the sea or the tempests of the air. 
He sets bounds and compass to the exorbitances of the 
wicked. He bridles them by laws and government, and 
by the incessant labours of good men; and yet, more im- 
mediately, by his secret power over their hearts and wills, 
and over all their faculties ; as well as over all occurrences, 
and all second causes through the whole universe: and if 
he still affords them compass enough to range in; yet, 
notwithstanding, he rules over them with so strict and 
steady a hand, that they cannot move a step but by his 
leave, nor do a single act but what shall be turned to good 
effect, and shall be made to serve some wise and beneficial 
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purpose of Divine justice or Divine mercy and grace in 
the end. So much for this article. The explaining of this 
important matter has carried me so far, that I have no 
room left to do justice to my second head of discourse ; 
wherein I proposed to show the practical use and improve- 
ment of the present meditation: and that also is impor- 
tant, and well deserving a distinct inquiry at large ; where- 
fore I shall wave it for the present, and, in the mean while, 
leave the subject to your own reflections. 
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_ Wicked Men, the providential Instruments of | 
Good. 


The Second Sermon on this Subject. 


PROV. xvi. 4. 


The Lord hath made all things for himself: yea, even the 
wicked for the day of evil. 


In a former discourse upon these words, I showed their 
meaning to be this: that as God made all things by his 
power, so he governs all things by his providence; and 
that he serves his own wise ends and uses of all things 
and all men; yea, even of wicked men, whom he makes 
the ministers of his wrath and the executioners of his 
vengeance in his day of visitation, when he comes to 
punish bad men; or else of his discipline, when he designs 
only to prove and exercise good men. Having thus 
opened the general meaning of the text, I next proposed, 
in the further prosecution of it, 

I. To open and illustrate the general doctrine, by a 
more particular explication. 

IT. To show the practical use and improvement of it. 

In treating of the first, I showed, by an enumeration of 
particulars, how the whole universe, with all things in it, 
are in God’s hands, and all second causes steered and 
conducted by his overruling providence. But because the 
most material consideration of all, which the text itself 
lays the greatest emphasis upon, and which most wanted 
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explaining; was the Divine conduct, with respect to the 
thoughts, words, or actions»of wicked men; I.therefore 
dwelt more particularly upon that article, endeavouring 
both to prove the thing by reason: and: by examples j and 
next to!account in some measure for it. I proceed to the 
second thing proposed; namely, to’ show the practical 
use and improvement of the doctrine before proved. 

toy | IL. . 

1. I will begin with a practical inference which Solo- 
mon himself mentions in the»verse before my text, and 
for the sake of which he subjoined the text itself. The 
practical inference which I mean, in bis words runs thus: 
<‘ Commit thy works unto the Lord, and thy thoughts 
«6 shall be established@.”” For if it be God that governs 
the world, and if all things depend upon his: wise and 
good providence ; it is very manifest, that it is both our 
duty and interest to submit all our concerns to him, upon 
whom all success and every blessing depend. If we 
would have our designs take, and our schemes prosper 5 
the way certainly is to make an interest to-him who alone 
can prosper them, and who alone can blast them. We 
ought in every undertaking to implore the Divine bless- 
ing, and to commit the care of it, and the success, to 
him; who, if he approves of it, will bring it to pass; or if 
he be against it, not all the powers in heaven or in hell 
can effect it. hug! 

But here perhaps a question may arise about the use of 
means, and the necessity or serviceableness of human care 
or industry, for the compassing any honest and just de- 
signs. For it may seem, at first view, that, if God has 
determined to bring the thing to effect, human care and 
industry are superseded : or, if God has determined other- 
wise, then all endeavours are fruitless and vain. 
But to this I answer, that miracles are not to be ex- 
pécted in the ordinary course of affairs ; neither does God 
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ordinarily bestow his blessings upon men, but in the wse 
of such prudent and honest means as he himself has pre- 
scribed. For though no human means can ever certainly 
promise, or, properly speaking, procure success, (which 
depends upon God alone,) yet means must be used, as be- 
ing the conditions, without the use of which, God will 
not ordinarily grant his assistance. Swecess in affairs is 
proposed by God, as the reward consequent upon’ proper 
care and application: and though the reward does not al- 
ways follow upon the use of the means, (God for wise 
reasons ordering otherwise,) yet means are necessary to 
procure success at all, in ordinary cases: for God sus- 
pends his blessings upon men’s submission to the me- 
thods he has appointed. If we suppose at any time that 
God has determined thus or thus, (which yet we are ig- 
norant of ;) we ought to suppose, at the same time, that 
he has so determined, upon a view of the use of the ordi- 
nary means proper; and therefore instead of loitering, or 
neglecting the means, we ought to use all diligence and 
care in applying them. In the New Testament you find 
a very remarkable instance to our present purpose. St. 
Paul, being on shipboard at a time when there was a 
Great tempest in the sea, had an angel sent from heaven 
to assure him, that there would, in the event, be “no Joss 
“ of any man’s life;”” as indeed it proved: but notwith- 
standing this infallible assurance, which he had received 
from heaven, and declared to the whole crew 3 a little 
after, upon a dispute that happened, whether to stay in 
the ship or flee out, he as peremptorily tells them, that 
except they staid in the ship, they “could not be savedb,” 
So necessary was it to use the proper means, though se- 
cure of the event by infallible prediction; because indeed 
the certainty of the event supposed the certainty of the 
means to be used, and one implied and included the, other. 
Means therefore are to be used; and we are to look up to 
God for the success: which should make us careful to use 
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no means but such as are strictly honest and pious, upon 
which we are secure to have God for our friend; and 
then, most undoubtedly, he will either accomplish what 
we aim at; or do what, in the end, will be better for us. 
So much for the first practical inference, which is general, 
drawn from the consideration that all things are God’s, 
and that he directs, or moderates, as supreme arbitrator 
in all affairs, in all occurrences whatsoever. 

2. The next practical inference I shall take notice of, is 
drawn from the consideration of God’s controlling and 
bridling wicked men in all their machinations, never giv- 
ing the reins to them, but when he has some wise end 
and purpose of his own to serve by them ; either making 
them ministers of his justice, when he is pleased to punish, 
or instruments of discipline, when he is pleased to prove 
and exercise good men. 

This consideration, if carefully pursued as it ought to 
be, may afford matter of comfort to good men, and may 
be of excellent use, many ways, for the regulating both 
our judgment and practice. 

From hence we may learn, never to be afraid either of 
wicked men, or of devils; but to fear God, and him only. 
Wicked men, however malicious or mischievous, are yet 
weak in themselves. They are under correction and re- 
straint. They are held, as it were, with bit and bridle, 
from falling upon any man; and can do nothing till God 
looses and slackens the reins. Fear not the men them- 
selves, who have neither breath, nor life, nor limbs, nor 
thought, at their own disposal : but fear him who alone 
has the command of all, and does as he pleases. Strictly 
speaking, wicked men, or devils, can never afflict us: but 
God may afflict us by them. He may make use of them 

as saws, Or as axes, OF hammers, (as the Prophet Isaiah 
imtimates,) to staite, wound, or to destroy us. But they 
are instruments only in all that they can do, instruments 
sn the hands of God, and it is he only that can hurt us. 
He can do it by fire, or floods, or tempests without, or by 
diseases and distempers within. He can afflict us as well 
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by wild beasts,‘or serpents, or any venomous creatures,.as 
by wicked men; and they are all equally under his power; 
and either afflict or forbear, according as he in his. wise 
providence orders. Of him therefore be afraid, and in 
him be your dread, and in none other; for all centers and 
terminates in him. No affliction can overtake us, but by 
his direction and permission; and he is constantly upon 
the watch, sees what is doing, nay more, conducts and 
governs the event. ‘To what purpose is it to be afraid of 
mere men, unless we imagine, that God will take advan- 
tage of us by their means: but if that be the case, how 
many thousand ways are there besides for God to fall 
upon us, whenever he is pleased to take advantage of us, 
and is disposed to afflict us. There is no security against 
him, when he pleases to visit us: but against every thing 
else there is; by trusting in God, and committing our- 
selves solely to him. : 

A further use and improvement deducible from: the 
same principle, is, to refer all the hard usage, all the inju- 
ries or troubles we meet with from men, to God the au- 
thor of them. Men may deal unjustly, vilely, barba- 
- rously by us, when God permits: and when such cases 
happen, we should not look only to the second causes, 
which are merely instrwments, but to God the sovereign 
disposer. Men may do very wickedly in taking’ our 
goods, which they have no right to, in aspersing our good 
names by slander or calumny, or in committing violence 
upon our persons, which are not under their authority : 
but God has an unalienable right and power over our 
goods, reputation, or persons; over our minds, bodies, or 
estates; and over all that belongs to us; to deprive us of 
any part, or of the whole at pleasure: and what men 
cannot do to us without the greatest iniquity, God may 
permit to be done, with all the justice imaginable; ‘or 
perhaps is even kind and gracious in so ordering. When- 
ever therefore we receive any considerable injuries from 
men, the way is, to turn our eyes from them, and raisé 
our thoughts higher up to God that governs them and us 
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too. Consider why, or for what cause God sends ‘us 
these troubles ; search and examine well and wisely upon 
what errand they come. Think ‘whether we have not 
been guilty of some great offences, which have drawn 
‘down these sore judgments upon us. Examine and search 
diligently whether they are sent by way of punishment, 
or for trial only and farther improvement: whether to 
lead us to repentance of some gross sins, or whether 
only to chastise us for smaller failings; to wean our 
affections more and more from the world; to exercise our 
patience, and improve our virtues to a higher degree here, 
in order to arrive at greater degrees of glory hereafter. 
This kind of self-examination, on such ‘occasions, is much 
better employment for us, than complaining of the hard 
usage, and stirring our passions up against the men who 
have injured us. What said David to Shimei, who had 
reviled and ‘cursed him in a most insolent manner, and 
who deserved to die the death for doing so? David was 
sensible that God’s hand was in it, and that it was he who 
had brought that affliction, that shame,’ that reproach 
upon him, for the iniquity he had been guilty of in the 
matter of Uriah. For this reason, he put up the affront, 
and would not suffer the mad reviler to be punished, as 
he really deserved. The Lord,” says he, ‘hath said 
‘unto him, Curse Davide.” Let him alone, and let 
«him curse; for the Lord hath bidden him4,”? A very 
wise and a just reflection. Not that the Lord had directly 
ordered Shimei to curse David, neither did David so mean: 
but the Lord had Jet Shimei loose to’ revile and blas- 
pheme, as his’ own brutal temper prompted him; and 
God gave him an opportunity’ of venting all his spleen 
and malice upon David, (a much better man than he,) 
and this by way of punishment to David for the offence 
he had committed. . 
The example of David in thus looking up to God, and 
passing by the wretched instrument Shimei, may be. of 
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excellent use to us, whenever we sustain any unjust re- 
proaches or injurious usage from men. It would not 
only direct us how to make a right use of such trials, but 
would be of service also to prevent a very ill use which 
we are too apt to make of them. It might prevent our 
entertaining rancour and malice, and revengeful thoughts 
against the man who hath injured us, instead of repenting 
of our sins, and humbling ourselves before God. It isa 
very wrong practice, to let our thoughts rest in the mere 
instruments, and not to look higher up to God, in whose 
hands they are, and by whose permission they act: and, 
however wicked and injurious the enemy may be, God is 
kind and gracious in so directing the event, and_ will 
abundantly recompense the sufferer, here or hereafter. 
From hence then let us learn what use to make of ene- 
mies, and how to behave under every trial of that kind. 
For considering that it is every one’s case almost, more 
or less, and that few can escape without injuries of one 
kind or other from wicked men; it may be of service to 
us to remember this useful lesson, and to lodge it in our 
minds for the regulating our judgments, and the bettering 
our lives. 

Not that I would have any one infer from hence, that a 
man should be careless and indifferent as to enemies ; or 
that he should lay himself open to them, or not use all 
proper and prudent precautions against injurious usage ; 
or not arm himself against them by all the honest me- 
thods which law, and justice, and common prudence pre- 
scribe. If a man neglects these, he may be thought ra- 
ther to Jring troubles upon himself, than to receive them 
at the hands of God. But to proceed. 

3+ Another inference deducible from the doctrine of the 
text, concerns our opinions and judgments of the ordi- 
nary stream of affairs, the common course of the world, 
The course of the world may be very bad: wickedness 
may prevail and triumph, in some places more, and in 
some less, and in one age more than another, too much in 
all: but still, let it be a comfort to every good man, that 
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“ the Lord is King, be the people never so unpatient; he 
“ sitteth between the cherubims, be the earth never so 
“ unquiet 4.” Whatever irregularities or disorders we 
observe in the moral state of things, still true it is, and it 
is a comfortable truth, that God governs the world. He 
does not interpose by an irresistible power to keep men 
from sinning; for that would be destroying human liber- 
ty, and governing men in such a way as cannot be at all 
proper in a state of probation: but, which is much more 
wonderful, amidst all that variety of wickedness which 
prevails in the earth, he protects and preserves good men, 
and suffers no attempts to prevail against them, while 
they keep their integrity. Not that he always preserves 
them from violence and wrong; for sometimes he thinks 
proper to chastise them, and sometimes calls them to lay 
down their lives for his name’s sake: but this last case is 
extraordinary ; while ‘in the more ordinary course of af- 
fairs, good men, with respect even to the comforts of this 
life, find in him a very sure and safe retreat. This consi- 
deration may be of force to animate and encourage good 
men in troublesome times. God sits at the helm, and is 
no unconcerned spectator over human affairs. He can as 
easily change the face of things, and bring order out of 
confusion, as he can calm a troubled sea or lay a tem- 
pest. Let no man be dismayed at any doubtful appear- 
ances, or be filled with melancholy apprehensions on any 
view of things: a good man has nothing to do, but to 
preserve his own innocence, and to do the utmost he can 
to make the world better: the rest he may leave to 
God. 

4. The doctrine of Providence duly considered is the 
best preservative against anxiety and roultiplicity of cares; 
which our blessed Lord himself hath very particularly 
observed, and largely inculcated, as may be seen in the 
6th and roth chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel. He 
there reminds us how God’s providence extends to the 
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“‘ fowls of the air,” which neither sow nor reap; and yet 
our heavenly Father takes such care, that they are plenti- 
fully fed and provided for by him. He further observes, 
how the same kind providence extends even tothe “ lilies 
“‘ of the field,” which, though they neither toil nor spin, 
are yet finely clothed, and beautifully arrayed by the hand 
of God. He intimates still farther, that every sparrow 1s 
~under the care of Divine Providence; much more man; and 
that the very ‘ hairs of our heads are all numbered’? with 
God. These are very lively expressions of a particular 
Providence superintending every individual man, woman, 
or child; and they are all so many cogent arguments 
against too much anxiety. “Therefore take no thought,” 
(that is; no anxious thought,) ‘ saying, What: shall we 
“‘ eat? or, What shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall 
“we be clothed¢?”’. The sum is: be frugal, provident, 
industrious; but be not anxious to waste the body, and 
enfeeble the mind, and to eat out the very heart and spirit 
of devotion and godliness. Trust to,God’s blessing upon 
honest industry and moderate care about the things of 
this life. Among the thousands that die daily, how few 
do we hear of who die for want of bread or of clothing? 
Is it not demonstration that God, by his good providence, 
takes as particular care of mankind in these respects, as . 
of the “lilies of the field,”’ or the “ fowls of the air?” 
And yet if such a,thing should sometimes happen, as a 
person’s being starved, or: famished for want of necessa- 
ries; it would be but a very rare example, of one among 
many millions ; and probably owing, either to some very 
odd accident, or to some gross neglect or grievous fault 
of the person so suffering. Be not then so extremely 
anxious for the necessaries of life, which God himself has 
taken under his particular charge, with this special pro- 
mise annexed; “ Seek. ye first the kingdom of God and 
*¢ his righteousness, and ‘all these things shall be added 
“unto you.” Can any thing be kinder than this pro- 
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mise is, except it be, his most exact and constant perform- 
ance of it?) As, upon these ‘accounts, you have but little 
reason for being extremely anxious for yourselves, so have 
you still less reason for anxiety about your children after 
you: for that is more distant, and is what you have not 
so near a concernin. What if you should die, and should 
leavé nothing behind you? Providence can never die. If 
God takes you away, your children are then God’s care, 
and no longer yours: and he that made them, and gave 
them you, has the greatest interest in them, and the ten- 
derest concern for them. They are your children; but 
they are his creatwres and children too, and he the kindest 
of all fathers. Why should you imagine that you are 
able to dé well for them, and that God cannot; or that 
you shall be kind and tender towards them, and that God 
will not? Away with those'vain fears and superstitious 
cautions: cast your care upon God, who careth both for 
you and yours.’ Be not over solicitous about future por- 
tions: give your children a good sense of religion, and 
bring them up in the fear of God: be that their portion, 
for that includes every thing. Be that your care, and 
God will do all the rest. What shall I say more to move 
you to trust in Divine Providence, and give over anxiety, 
which is but vain and fruitless for the present, and, which 
is worse, grievous both to body and mind; and in conclu- 
sion dangerous, perhaps fatal, with respect to your near- 
est, your everlasting concernment? But enough of this 
particular. 

5. The general conclusion from the whole is, that we 
endeavour to fix in our minds an awful and constant sense 
of Divine Providence. Entertain it not as an empty no- 
tion only, but let it sink down into our hearts, and be- 
come habitual and familiar to us. Think upon it at all 
_ times and in all places; let it abide and dwell with us, when 
we lie down, and when we rise up, and under all circum- 
stances and conditions of life. Recount we and consider 
with ourselves, what we owe to Providence, what dangers 
we have escaped, what blessings we have received; how 
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we have been relieved in straits, comforted in distresses, 
and supported all along, under divers exigencie sand ca- 
sualties. It will be of great use to us in life, to have al- 
ways a present, lively, feeling apprehension of God’s pre- 
sence with us, and his care over us. It will make us 
thankful in prosperity and patient in adversity. It will 
support our spirits under trouble or danger, and make us 
easy and well contented under checks and disappoint- 
ments. It would be the best preservative against queru- 
Jousness, pride, envy, and other foolish and hurtful vices 
or passions. When we consider all things as coming 
from God, and conducted by an all-wise and steady hand, 
we shall then take all things in good part, and rest con- 
tent with any thing that befalls us. We shall live, as it 
were, under God’s eye, and look up to him in all emer- 
gencies. And, what is more than all, by thus constantly 
thinking of him, we shall make it our daily study and en- 
deavour to serve and please him, that so we may enjoy 
his favour and blessings here, and his presence hereafter. 
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The Case of passing Judgment concerning Cala- 
mities examined: what Kind of Judgment on 
such Occasions is innocent and just ascertain- 
ed; and the culpable extremes noted and cen- 
sured. 


The First Sermon on this Subject. 


SEES. << cee 


LUKE xi, 2, 3, 


And Jesus answering said unto them, Suppose ye that these 
Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because 
they suffered such things ? 

T tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. 


"THis answer of our blessed Lord was pursuant to some 
discourse which passed about the Galilzans, a seditious 
sect of men, who had refused subjection to the Roman 
government, upon superstitious principles which they had 
imbibed. 

‘¢ There were present at that season,” says St. Luke in 
the first verse of this chapter, “‘ some that told him” 
(told our Lord) “ of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
“had mingled with their sacrifices.” Those Galileans, 
probably, were the followers of Judas of Gaulonitis, who 
seems to have been the head of the discontented party, 
dissuading their countrymen from paying submission to 
the Romans. The plea or pretence was, that they were 
the Lord’s people, and owed no subjection to any mortal 
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upon earth, or at least to no foreign power whatever : 
they would therefore pay no tribute to Cesar, or his offi- 
cers, but to the Lord only, and his ministers, or, in one 
word, to the temple. At the time of the Passover, as is 
reasonably supposed, they came up, as the custom was, 
to pay their devotions, and to offer their sacrifices at 
God’s altar. Pilate, the Roman governor, took the ad- 
vantage, and resolved to chastise the rebels, as he esteem- 
ed them to be. He sent soldiers after them into the very 
temple where they were sacrificing, and there he mise- 
rably slaughtered many of them, where the beasts for sa- 
crifice had been newly slain, and so mingling the blood of 
one with the blood of the other. This massacre thus 
committed, in so sacred a place, and upon persons attend- 
ing on the most sacred and solemn offices, had the ap- 
pearance of something extraordinary, different from com- 
mon proyidences; and so gave occasion, or umbrage, for a 
suspicion, that the dreadful usage they had met with was 
a judgment of God upon them for some great impieties. 
They could never have been sinners of an ordinary size, 
whose punishment was so extraordinary. Such were the 
thoughts and reasonings of many upon that sad occasion ; 
as it is natural, in such cases, to load the unfortunate, and 
to trample upon those who are already fallen. But our 
blessed Lord, having more humanity, as well as a truer 
and more exact judgment of things, took occasion to re- 
prove their uncharitableness, and to correct their gross 
mistakes. He does not indeed deny either that the Gali- 
leans were sinners, or that their sufferings were brought 
upon them for their sims: but he condemns those that 
censured them yet more hardly, for their groundless and 
ill-natured conclusion, that the suffering Galileans had 
been “ sinners above all the Galileans;” had been the 
greatest of sinners, only because of their suffering more 
than others had: and he further tacitly reproves their 
fond and partial conceits in their own favour; as if they 
were comparatively innocent and righteous, only because 
no such calamity had as yet befallen them. 
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<¢ Suppose ye,” says he, “ that these Galilzans were 
‘* sinners above all the Galileans, because they suffered 
* such things? I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye 
“ shall all likewise perish.” To this instance of the Ga- 
lileans he very appositely joins another of like kind, upon 
which also he makes the like reflection: “ Or those 
“‘ eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and 
** slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all 
“‘men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay:” and 
so on. Commentators have taken notice, that these words 
of our Lord had very probably a particular reference to 
those temporal calamities which were to come upon the 
Jewish nation; and so were spoken by our Saviour in the 
way of prediction, foretelling the fate of the Jews who 
should continue impenitent; that “ they should all like- 
‘¢ wise perish :’? and so indeed it came to pass within 
forty years after. But my design from these words is, to 
consider the text in its general view only; as containing a 
very instructive lesson how to behave, and what reflec- 
tions or use to make of it, whenever it pleases God to 
humble and afflict others by any severe visitations. It 
concerns us first to entertain true and just sentiments 
upon such occasions: and next, to make all proper and 
suitable improvement of them. There was something 
true, and something false, in what the Jews suggested of 
the Galilzans. They set out upon true principles, but 
reasoned ill from them; pushing the point too far, and 
running it to an extreme. The fault which they com- 
mitted therein is very natural and common; such as all 
sorts of men, in all ages, are but too much inclined to. 
We are very apt to pass our opinions or censures upon 
our neighbours, when any calamities befall them; and do 
not always consider so carefully as we ought, when and 
where to stop: but forgetting the just bounds of modera- 
tion, we sometimes carry our reflections a great deal too 
far; till we both misinterpret the Divine dispensations, 
and defeat their use. Such being the case, it may be 
proper to consider this subject in its whole compass, with 
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all due care and accuracy, for the right forming our no- 
tions of it, and for the regulating our conduct init. In 
order hereto, I shall discourse as follows. 

I. I shall observe what kind of reflections or conclu- 
sions we may justly raise upon any calamities or afflic- 
tions which befall other men. 

II. I shall take notice of the extremes which many run 
into upon those occasions, and which we ought carefully 
to avoid. And, 

Ill. I shall conclude with showing what is, or ought to 
be, the practical result of the whole. 

I, 

I shall observe what kind of reflections or conclusions 
we may justly raise upon any calamities which befall 
other men. 

r. In the first place, we need not be scrupulous of 
thinking or saying, that the persons so visited are visited 
for their sins. Our blessed Lord finds no fault with the 
Jews for suggesting, or supposing, that the Galileans 
were sinners, and were punished by God for their sins. 
All mere men are sinners: and all afflictions whatever 
have a retrospect to sins committed, and are, in strictness 
of speech, punishments of sin. It may be said, indeed, 
that good men are afflicted for their trial and improve- 
ment, to exercise their faith and patience, and to raise 
their virtues, as well as to heighten their rewards. Al 
this may be very true, and very consistent also with the 
principle before mentioned: for if afflictions are sent upon 
good men, to cure them of some defects, and to advance 
their virtues higher than before; this, in other words, is 
punishing them for their sins; for those defects are sins 
in them, though of a less dangerous nature than the 
greater provocations. Besides, it is very certain, that all 
misery and pain, all trouble and uneasiness, have respect 
to sin; for it is sin only that hath brought forth’sorrow, 
as well as death: and not mortality alone, but all the dis- 
eases and discomforts incident to mortality, are the fruits 
and consequences, the proper wages of sin. There is 
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therefore no mistake in imagining, or affirming, that 
whenever men suffer, or whatever they suffer, they suffer 
for sin. Now, as to the Galileans, in particular, our 
blessed Saviour, tacitly at least, admitted, that they were 
punished as sinners, and that their calamity was a judg- 
ment of God upon them for their sins. Whether they 
were good men or bad is not said; but simmers they cer- 
tainly were; and they could not suffer more at the hands 
of God than their sins had deserved. Temporal afflictions, 
at the highest, come not up to the demerit of men’s sins: 
and therefore the best men alive cannot suffer more, with 
respect to God, than is due to their transgressions. But 
probably, those Galilzans were wicked men, being sedi- 
tious, turbulent, factious; only not more wicked than the 
rest of their brethren: and our Lerd, by his saying to the 
Jews, “ but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise pe- 
‘© rish,” seems to insinuate, as if the Galileans were not 
better than the other Jews, though there was no sufficient 
reason for thinking them worse. However that were, 
there can be no question made, but that the Galilzans 
were sinners, and punished in that extraordinary manner 
for their sins: and the like may be very safely asserted of 
any other persons, when visited with afflictions; because 
all men are sinners, and suffer justly, whatsoever they 
suffer in this world, either by the direction or permission 
of Almighty God. For we may observe also, 

2. That all calamities whatever are to be understood as 
coming from the hand of God. This is implied in the 
former; as it was supposed also in the reasonings of the 
Jews upon the case of the Galilzans: and our blessed Sa- 
yiour does not contradict nor condemn the notion, but ra- 
ther allows and confirms it. The Jews, I say, supposed 
the Galileans to be grievous sinners ; and why? not 
surely because Pilate, a fallible and a cruel man, had pu- 
nished them; but because God, they supposed, had done 
it by the hands of Pilate. They looked upwards to a 
higher hand than his, supposing Pilate to be the minister 
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or executioner only of the Divine vengeance; and in this 
they judged right: for if all events whatsoever are in 
God’s most sovereign disposal; and if not so much as a 
sparrow falls, or a hair of one’s head perishes, without 
his leave; we may be certain, that the lives of men are 
more particularly under his providential care; and that 
they are never sacrificed to any man’s rage, or taken away 
by violence, but when God sees fitting that the thing 
should so take effect. He can unloose the hands of wick- 
ed men to execute his righteous vengeance, as often as he 
pleases; at the same time withdrawing his protecting 
arm from those whom he has determined to punish. In 
this sense, God is the author and disposer of all calami- 
ties: they come not upon us but when he pleases, or 
when he has determined to withdraw his protection; di- 
recting or permitting second causes to hurt us. This was 
true in the case of the Galileans, and the other case of 
the ezghteen that were crushed in the ruins of the tower 
of Siloam: and it is no less true and undeniable in all tra- 
gical events whatever. Had the Jews carried their re- 
flections upon the case no farther than this, that the Ga- 
lileans had suffered for sin, and that God himself was 
concerned as the supreme author and conductor of what 
had happened to them; they had then kept within the 
bounds of sobriety and truth: and the consideration of 
the thing, thus far, might have been both instructive and 
useful. If the sufferings of the Galileans came from God, 
it might teach others to look up to heaven, and to stand 
in awe of the Divine judgments: and if those sufferings 
were brought upon them for their sins, then might others 
also haye reason to tremble and be afraid; in as much as 
all are sinners, and justly liable to the same condemna- 
tion. Such reflections as these would be highly reasonable 
upon all such occasions, and would be productive of many 
excellent fruits. This is thinking justly and soberly upon — 
God’s judgments, and bringing them home to ourselves 
in the use and application. And this is really what God 
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intends by sending his judgments abroad : it is to awaken 
and alarm all around, that so the inhabitants of the world 
may learn righteousness. 

But this is a conclusion which human depravity takes 
no pleasure in, but rather studiously evades, or passes it 
over. And hence it is that the generality of men, not 
content with that easy, obvious, natural account of God’s 
judgments, strain their inventions to find out something 
further; something that shall make ihe judgments of 
God look particular, and personal to the sufferers only ; 
‘ thereby to render the thing useless, in a manner, and un- 
affecting, in respect to themselves. This is going into 
extremes, as I observed in the beginning : and I am now, 

IL. . 

To take notice of those extremes which many so run 
into, but which we ought above all things carefully to 
avoid. There are two noted excesses in this matter: one 
the text expressly mentions, the other is omitted, or only 
tacitly pointed to. That which is mentioned is, the draw- 
ing rash and uncharitable conclusions from greater suffer- 
ings to greater sins; as if they who have suffered most, 
must of consequence have been the worst of sinners. The 
other, which is not mentioned, but yet is tacitly con- 
demned, is, the being positive and peremptory as to the 
particular sin, or kind of sin, that draws down God’s 
judgments upon any particular person or persons. These 
two excesses, or extremes, as I call them, often go toge- 
ther, being near akin to each other: for when we have 
once concluded that such a person, so and so suffering, 
must have been guilty of more than ordinary sins; curio- 
sity, or vanity, or some other worse principle, draws us 
on to be further inquisitive; and to fix upon some parti- 
cular sins, or kind of sins, which we may lay to his 
charge. But if the case be obscure, and affords not so 
much as light sufficient for any plausible conjecture, then 
we are content to rest in generals ; and to conclude that 
the sufferer must undoubtedly have been a very great sin- 
ner, though we can neither say how nor in what. This 
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is more ungenerous and unfair than the former; and may 
always be pretended when there is no place for the other 5 
wherefore this principally is what the text takes notice 
of, and our Lord condemns. But because loth of them 
are bad enough, and deserve our censure, I shall consider 
both, one after another, as I go along: and because I 
shall not have room to speak largely and severally of 
each, at one and the same time; I shall confine myself to 
one only at present, and reserve the other for a discourse 
by itself. That which I now intend to treat of, is the 
pointing out or specifying the particular sin, or sins, for 
which we suppose God’s judgments to have fallen upon 
any particular person or persons. The motives for doing 
this are many and various, as circumstances vary, though 
all centering in self-flattery, or partial fondness to our- 
selves. 1 

Sometimes it is vanity and ostentation, while we affect 
to make a show of more than common sagacity in disco- 
vering the hidden springs of events, and in interpreting 
the secrets of Divine Providence. 

Sometimes party prejudices and passions have the great- 
est hand in it; while we are willing to measure God by 
ourselves, and to fancy that he takes the same side that 
we do. If our opposers or adversaries fall into troubles 
or disasters; how agreeable a thought is it to imagine, 
that it was a judgment upon them for their opposition to 
ws, and that God has thereby declared himself a friend to 
our cause, and an enemy to theirs! 

But the most common and prevailing motive of all, for 
censuring others in this manner on account of their afflic- 
tions, is to ward off the apprehension of the like from 
our own doors, and to speak peace to ourselves. Observe 
it carefully, and you will scarce find a man charging a 
judgment of God upon others for any particular sin, and 
at the same time acknowledging himself guilty in the like 
kind. No, he will be particularly careful to pitch upon 
smoe vice, which he himself, in imagination at least, 
stands clear of, and is the farthest from: and so he per- 
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suades himself, that he is perfectly safe and secure from 
suffering in such manner as others have suffered, because 
he has not sinned in the dike instances as they have. 
Here lies the secret root and source of men’s proneness 
to charge the unfortunate with such or such particular 
sins, as the ground of their troubles: it is to fence off 
home applications, and to throw off all apprehension of 
danger from themselves. Having seen what modives men 
go upon in their constructions of God’s judgments upon 
others; let us now proceed to observe how rash and un- 
warrantable a thing it is, generally speaking, to pretend 
to specify the particular sin, or sins, which draw down 
God’s judgments on particular persons. It is difficult in 
most cases to determine, without a special revelation, 
(which now cannot be had,) upon what particular errand 
God’s judgments come; or for what sins, exclusive of 
others, they have been sent. The designs of Providence 
are vast and large; God’s thoughts are very deep, his 
judgments unsearchable, his ways past finding out. 

r. Sometimes the primary reasons, or moving causes, of 
the Divine judgments lie remote and distant in place or 
in time; several years, perhaps, or even generations, 
backwards. God may “visit the sins of the fathers 
“ upon the children, unto the third and fourth generation 
<¢ of them that hate him.’ He has at any time full power 
and right to take away the life which he gives, or any 
worldly comforts which himself bestows : and if he some- 
times chooses to exercise this right and power on account 
of things done several years or ages upwards, there can 
be no injustice in so doing; but it may more fully answer 
the ends of discipline, and God may show forth his wis- 
dom in it. This I-hint, by the way, as to the reason of 
the thing: the facts are evident from the sacred history. 
When King Ahab had sinned, God denounced his judg- 
ments against him, but suspended the execution, in part, 
to another time; assigning also the reason for deferring 
it: “ Because he humbleth himself before me, I will not 
“ bring the evil in his days, but in his son’s days will I 
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<‘ bring the evil upon his house :” which was accordingly 
executed, in the days of his son Jehoram, about fifteen 
years after. The case of the Amalekites is a very re- 
markable one: they were dreadfully cut off, root and 
branch, by the hands of King Saul, pursuant to the ex- 
press orders of God: but we must look three hundred 
years backwards, to account for that heavy judgment ; 
and there we shall find what the Amalekites did to the 
children of Israel in their passage through the wilderness. 
The case of the Amorites, and other inhabitants of Ca- 
naan, is not unlike to the former. Their iniquities had 
been growing several hundred years before the Divine 
vengeance came upon them; and we must take the sum 
total of the sins of the past and the then present age, in 
accounting for God’s judgment upon them. This we 
know by the light of Scripture: but what human saga- 
city, unassisted by inspiration, could ever have suspected 
it? 

In the First Book of Samuel, we read of the miserable 
slaughter of the Lord’s priests, who fell a sacrifice to the 
rage of King Saul, for the civilities they had showed to 
David in his troubles. Saul did very wickedly in destroy- 
ing those innocent men, who had deserved no evil at his 
hands: but God did righteously, in so executing the sen- 
tence upon the house of Eli, which he had denounced 
against them about a hundred years before. Revelation 
informs us as to this particular, otherwise it had been im- 
possible for any mortal upon earth to have seen through 
it. When David had offended in the affair of Bath-sheba, 
it pleased God that the first child he had by her should 
be smitten with death. The child suffered for the sin of 
the Father: this we learn from Scripture, and we coul 
never have learned it any way else. ; 

I shall mention one instance more, which lies a little 
out of the compass of the sacred story. It is of the well- 
known destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, in the 
year of our Lord, seventy. Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
who relates the facts at large, imputes that terrible judg- 
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ment of God to the monstrous wickedness of his country- 
men of that time: and indeed, according to human ap- 
pearances and human views, his conjecture was not 
amiss: but as many as know the New Testament, know 
that the Jewish’ nation had been sealed up to utter de- 
struction seven and ti irty years before; and it was for 
their condemning and crucifying the Lord of glory. The 
flagrant iniquities, which followed after, were but the na- 
tural consequences of that judicial blindness under which 
God had left them, to be a miserable spectacle, to all the 
world, of a most wretched and abandoned people. These 
instances are sufficient to show, how the judgments of 
God may frequently have a retrospect to things transact- 
ed several years upwards, in the days of our ancestors: 
and since we cannot certainly know when this is the case, 
or when otherwise; it must be great presumption and 
rashness, generally speaking, to be peremptory ‘as to the 
particular sin, or kind of sin, for which a judgment is 
sent. . 

2. It may further be considered, that sometimes the 
best sort of men are permitted to fall a sacrifice to the 
rage and violence of the worst ; and this either because 
the world is not worthy of them, or because God gives 
them up, that their malicious persecutors may fill up the 
measure of their iniquities. In either view the thing is 
rather a judgment of God upon the wicked who remain, 
than upon the righteous so taken away. And if we can- 
not certainly determine which it is, as we seldom can, it 
will be.a blameable presumption to be dogmatical or po- 
sitive as to the particular sin for which the judgment is 
sent. But, 

3. Supposing we were ever so certain, that any person 
is visited for his own sins only, without any respect to 
the sins of his ancestors, or of any man else; yet great 
mistakes may be committed in conjectures made about 
the particular sins. We have a very remarkable instance 
of it in Shimei’s censure upon King David. “ Come out, 
< come out,” says he to the King, “ thou bloody man, 
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«and thou man of Belial: the Lord hath returned upon 
« thee all the blood of the house of Saul, in whose stead 
<‘ thou hast reigned; and the Lord hath delivered the 
«‘ kingdom into the hand of Absalom thy : son: and, be- 
< hold, thou art taken in thy mischief, = oa thou art a 
“‘ bloody man ?.” 
Shimei was a violent party man, of the a of Saul, 
and attached to Saul’s faction; disaffected all along to 
David’s person and government, and looking upon him as 
an usurper of the throne, against right hereditary, against 
the family of Saul, who had been his father-in-law. Now 
to Shimei, observing that by a strange turn of Providence 
David himself had been supplanted, and in a manner de- 
throned by his own son Absalom, the case and circum- 
stances looked almost parallel to what had been done by 
David with respect to Saul’s family: and it was very na- 
tural, for a person of Shimei’s persuasion, to fancy that, 
by this remarkable turn of affairs, God had declared from 
heaven in favour of Saul’s friends, and in opposition to 
David’s. The suggestion looked exceeding plausible, and 
carried in it a fairer colour of probability than such conjec- 
tures generally do. And yet we know for certain, that 
there was nothing of truth or justice in it. David had 
the clearest and best-grounded title to the kingdom that 
was possible for man to have: and he had done nothing 
amiss with respect to the house of Saul. That judgment 
of God upon him (for such it really was) respected quite 
another thing; being sent, as we learn from Scripture, on 
account of wha David had transgressed in the matter of 
Uriah. This instance may be of use to teach us caution 
and reserve, as to passing our censures upon persons 
under affliction, and as to pointing out any particular sin, 
or sins, for which we may fancy the judgment to have 
been brought upon them. There is nothing more preca- 
rious, or fallacious, than our guesses of that kind: and 
we can never be certain, without revelation, that we have 
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hit upon the truth. It is a large field for superstition and 
bigotry, for prejudice and passion, and great uncharitable- 
ness, as well as for bold presumption, and sometimes 
downright profaneness. The Pagans, of old time, played 
this engine upon the primitive Christians ; as the Roman- 
ists of late years have also done upon the Protestants : 
and all sects and parties, more or less, as occasions have 
offered, have thus pelted one another, and have been pelt- 
ed in their turns. The worst of the thing is, that it does 
no manner of service to any cause; but it does a great 
deal of harm, in turning men’s thoughts from reforming 
their own lives, to condemning and censuring the lives of 
others; and, instead of answering the true design and 
purport of God’s judgments, does nothing else but defeat 
both their meaning and use. I deny not, but that some 
kind of calamities have so plain a respect to some kind of 
vices, that ane may even read the sin in the punishment 
consequent upon it. Thus, extravagance is often punish- 
ed by extreme poverty, intemperance by ‘diseases, and a 
dissolute life by an untimely end: but these, and the like, 
are rather the natural effects of vice, than judgments of 
God upon it. “ | . 

There may be also some very peculiar circumstances in 
a punishment, as in that of Adoni-bezek, where the exact 
resemblance of the penalty to the crime may point out to 
us that the finger of God was in it. But such cases are 
very rare; and when they’ do happen, we must first know 
for certain, that the person has been really guilty of such 
or such crimes, before we can justly draw the parallel : 
and then the observation is of little use to us; because 
plain undisputed iniquities do not want any special notices 
from heaven for a warning against them 5 while we have 
the law of nature, and Divine revelation, to do it more 
effectually. 

The result of what hath been now said is, that we learn 
to be modest and cautious, as to the naming or specifying 
any particular sins as the causes of God’s judgments upon 
other men. Specify your own sins if you please, or if 
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you can, in such cases: but as to others, be content to 
lay the charge upon sin in general ; and then, considering 
that we all have sinned, the use and application of God’s 

judgments upon others will be brought home to our- 
selves, and will be an incitement to us to repent and re- 
form; lest we also suffer for our sins, as. others in our 
sight have. I have thus finished part only of what I in- 
tended from the text: the remainder (God willing) shall 
_ be dispatched another time. 


SERMON VIII. 


The Case of passing Judgment concerning Cala- 
mities examined: what Kind of Judgment on 
such Occasions is innocent and just ascertained ; 
and the culpable extremes noted and censured. 


The Second Sermon on this Subject. 
——<—fa———— 


LUKE KXiil. 25 3- 


And Jesus answering said unto them, Suppose ye that these 
Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because 
they suffered such things ? 

I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. 4 


IN a former discourse upon these words, after showing 
the occasion and the design of them, I proposed to treat 
of three particulars, as here follows : 

‘ I. 

To observe what kind of reflections may be just and 
proper when any calamities befall our neighbours. And 
here I intimated that we may reasonably think, or say, 
that the calamities come from God, and that they are 
sent on the account of sin; inasmuch as all men are sin- 
ners, and all visitations have respect to sin in one view or 
other; either to original or actual sin; either to past or 
present; either to our ow” sins or the sins of others, or 
to both. 

if. 
In the second place, I proposed to take notice of the 
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exlremes or excesses which many are apt to run into in 
judging their suffering neighbours, in loading the unfor- 
tunate beyond measure. One is, the charging them with 
some particular sin or sins, and pretending to be positive 
and peremptory, that their afflictions were a judgment of 
God upon them on that special account. And here I en- 
_ deavoured to show the rashness, folly, and uncharitable- 
ness of thus judging others; since we have no warrant for 
doing it, nor can we do it, except in very rare and parti- 
cular cases, with any truth or certainty. 

The other excess which I mentioned, and barely men- 
tioned, is the drawing uncharitable conclusions from 
greater sufferings to greater sins ; as if they that are most 
afflicted must of consequence be the most guilty of any, 
or more guilty than those who escape. The folly and 
rashness of so judging is what I now intend to set forth 
at large, and then to proceed to a third particular; name- 
ly, 

Ill. 

To point out the practical use and application of the 
whole. 

The proposition then which I now design to go upon 
is this; that however apt men may be to imagine that the 
greatest sufferers are the greatest sinners; yet there is 
really no evident reason for making any such inference, 
no truth or justice in drawing such a conclusion; but that, 
generally, all such reasoning is precarious, false, ground- 
Jess, and often very presumptuous, as it is ill-natured and 
uncharitable. Our blessed Lord’s design in the text was 
chiefly to rectify this common mistake, and to correct 
that censorious humour. Suppose ye,” says our Lord 
to the Jews, “that these Galileans were sinners above all 
‘“ the Galileans, because they suffered such things? I tell 
“you, Nay:” for ye who have escaped, and have not 
suffered, as they have done, may notwithstanding be as 
great or greater sinners than they were: and therefore it 
is but just to intimate, by way of caution and warning to 
you, that, “ except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
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Now, in order to show that there is no just reason or con- 
sequence in arguing this way from sufferings to sins, from 
greater sufferings to greater sins, I shall proceed by seve- 
ral steps and degrees, as follows. . 
_ 1. Let it be observed, that religious and righteous men 
are often grievously afflicted: in which case it is most 
evident, that, though they may and do deserve as great 
temporal afflictions as can be laid upon them; yet they 
‘do not deserve them more, nor so much, as those worse 
men that escape. God, for many wise reasons, may 
sometimes punish good men in this life, and spare the 
ungodly. The sins of the former, being of a smaller size, 
may be purged away by temporal calamities; while the 
greater transgressions of the latter are reserved for an 
after-reckoning, a more solemn and dismal account. 
Good men may retain some blemishes, which want to be 
washed away in the baptism of afflictions: they may be 
appointed to pass through a purgatory in this life, (the 
only purgatory that we Protestants know of,) that so 
they may go away the more refined and purified to a 
better. 
Or God may sometimes serve the interest of his Church, 
and set forth the power of his grace, and the efficacy of 
-the true religion, by. the sufferings of good men; which 
is the case of martyrs or confessors, who have been per- 
secuted for righteousness sake: or he may see good to 
afflict them for a trial and proof of their sincerity and 
constancy; or to draw them more and more off from the 
world, and so much the nearer to himself, to improve 
their virtues, and to raise their devout affections ; that so 
arriving to a nobler height of perfection in this world, 
they may at length be qualified for the more glorious re- 
ward. It is very certain therefore, that we cannot rea- 
sonably infer from any man’s afflictions, that he is worse 
than others; since, for any thing we know, he may. be 
really better. It was very unjust and uncharitable‘in Job’s 
three friends, to charge him with hypocrisy, and heinous 
but unknown crimes, on account only of the calamitous 
VOL. IX. 1 
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state they had found him in. Their groundless surmises 
were extremely provoking and grating to the good man 
in his troubles, and were more afflicting to him than his 
other sufferings. He had reason to say, as he did at that 
time, to them, “ Miserable comforters are ye all>.” For 
besides the ill-nature and ill manners of applying sharp 
rebukes, where the softest lenitives had been more pro- 
per, there was neither truth nor soberness in the reason- 
ings they made use of. For who knows not that the dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence follow a different rule 
from what they supposed in the case before them; and 
that nothing is more noted or more certain in history or 
observation, than that calamities sometimes fall upon 
very good men; and in public, general visitations, are 
often common both to good and bad? Besides the in- 
stance of Job, there is another still plainer, and every 
way unexceptionable. You will apprehend I mean that 
of our blessed Saviour, who had no sin, but yet went 
through great variety of the most painful and ignomi- 
nious sufferings. The Jews, who crucified him, laid hold 
of that afterwards, as a pretence for rejecting him. They 
would not believe that God should permit an innocent 
person to die in a manner so infamous. They made his 
sufferings an argument for charging him with guilt; 
rashly concluding, that he lived not the life of a righteous 
man, since he died the death of a malefactor. They had 
forgot what many of the wisest and best of their ances- 
tors, their own prophets, had suffered, of like kind be- 
fore; and what the same prophets had foretold of the 
afflicted state of the promised Messiah. However, from 
this instance we may plainly learn, that the greatest suf- 
fering may be consistent with the clearest innocence; and 
that therefore we cannot safely conclude merely from 
sufferings, that any man is a sinner at all, much less that" 
he is a greater sinner than others who escape. But, 
2. Suppose we certainly knew that any person who is 
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under trouble, or who has remarkably suffered, and died 
by the hand of God, had been a wicked and ungodly 
man; yet we cannot justly conclude that he was at all 
worse than many who had not so suffered. For in some 
cases it may be an argument rather in his favour, to prove 
that he was not so lad as others: and in no case, as I 
conceive, will it. prove him to have been worse than many 
who escape. Both these articles may be demonstrated in 
such a way, as may give reasonable satisfaction. 

First, I observe, that in some cases the afflictions which 
a bad man suffers may be an argument in his favour, as 
affording a probable presumption that he is not so bad, 
but rather Letter, than those who escape. When God pu- 
nishes sinners in this life, he either does it for the amend- 
ment of the sinner himself, by such afflictions as do not 
touch his life; orhe does it for a terror and warning to 
other sinners, which may be compassed either way, either 
in cutting him off by an untimely end, or by lengthening 
out his life in pain and misery. Now, I say, when God 
punishes a sinner, in such a way as affects not his life, 
with a view to his amendment, (whether it be by extreme 
poverty or disgrace, or bodily hurts or diseases, or what- 
ever else it be,) in these cases it may serve for an argu- 
ment in his favour, to prove that he is somewhat better 
than many others that are spared. For God, who sees 
into the hearts of all men, may know what effect’ his 
visitation will have upon him; and may therefore merci- 
fully mark him out for sufferings, as foreseeing of what. 
use they will be towards the bringing him to a sense of 
his sins, and to a serious repentance: whereas others, who. 
are more hardened in their vices and follies, he may to- 
tally.reject as past cure ; and so may Jet them go on and 
prosper for a time, till death comes and brings them a 
summons to a higher and more dreadful visitation. From 
hence then it is evident, that such’ afflictions as are sent 
for the amendment of the sinner, are an argument, so far, 
in his favour, as to signify that he is not incurable; and 
are a token of God’s kindness to him, more than to other 
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sinners who are permitted to escape. Conformable to this 
reasoning is that passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
¢¢ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
“‘ every son whom he receiveth:” and, “ If ye endure 
‘¢ chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons:” and 
a little lower, “ But if ye be without chastisement, where- 
<¢ of all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons°.” 
It is to the same purpose that our Lord himself speaks 
by the Evangelist St. John in the Revelations ; “ As many 
“as I love, I rebuke and chasten4.”’ And there are other 
texts of Scripture, which I forbear to mention, declaring 
the same thing. Seeing therefore that afflictions, when 
intended for the amendment of a sinner, are really tokens 
of God’s love, and indications of his favour towards them; 
it is very manifest, that such afflictions are so far from 
proving them to be more guilty than other sinners who 
escape, that they rather prove the quite contrary ; as in- 
timating some remains, at least, of goodness in them, on 
which account they may be reasonably thought Letter 
men than those that are spared. So much for the first 
case. 

Iam next to show that afflictions, whatever they be, do: 
in no case whatever prove the man so visited to be worse: 
than all others who are permitted to escape. Let us sup- 
pose (what perhaps is very rarely done) that a sinner fall- 
ing under the just vengeance of God, and sealed up for 
destruction, is immediately punished by sudden death, or 
in some other more grievous way, not in order to his 
amendment, but for a terror and example, for-others to 
take warning by. Let us consider now, whether even in 
this case the judgment so sent proves the man to have 
been a greater sinner than others that are spared. I hum- 
bly conceive it does not. For when many sinners are 
equally guilty, it may suffice to punish a few only, for a 
warning to the rest: not because others do not deserve 
the like vengeance, but because God is willing to spare 
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some, in order to bring them to repentance, if possible, 
by such terrible examples before their eyes: or if they 
take no warning, nor repent in time, the like judgments 
may overtake them also, even in this life; or they are 
reserved for a much severer doom in a world to come. 
Thus does Almighty God, in his all-wise dispensations, 7 
temper his judgments and his mercies together. He does 
not cut off all, that, if possible, he may save some: he does 
not spare all, because none would then be brought to re- 
pentance; but wickedness would triumph uncontrolled, ' 
while no check is given to the most daring impieties. } 

But here, perhaps, you might ask, Why should such or 
such sinners be singled out for examples, rather than others, 
and refused the privilege of a longer time to repent in, if 
they were not greater and more grievous sinners than the 
rest?) To which I answer: : 

First, Supposing them to have been all equally guilty, 
(which was indeed the supposition I have proceeded up- 
on,) yet it might be necessary to cut off some, and some 
rather than al/: and, in such a case, God might choose to 
single out such as he saw proper to animadvert upon, 
while his mercy is free to pass by others. 

But further, it should be considered, that those who are 
spared, except they repent, are in a worse condition than 
those who have already suffered: their judgment is res- 
pited only, and deferred for a time, to fall the heavier at 
the last: so that though they have some favour shown 
them, in being spared so long, they have the more to 
account for; and, without repentance, will at length pay 
dear for their privilege. 

But I must add, thirdly, that, supposing the offenders 
not to be equally guilty, yet God may, if he pleases, and 
very justly too, cut off the best first, and spare the worst, 
for two very plain reasons: one, because the best may 
sufficiently deserve it, and God may do as he pleases: the 
other, because that, if it were his constant method always 
to take vengeance upon the worst first, many would be 
thereby encouraged to go on in their sins, as long as they 
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should imagine there were yet any men left alive more 
wicked than themselves. And now considering how apt 
most are to judge favourably of themselves, and very 
hardly of others in comparison; such a thought as that 
would be of very pernicious influence to many, would be 
a great encouragement to presumption, and a bar to 
amendment. ‘Divine wisdom therefore has fixed no such 
certain rule as that of punishing the- greatest offenders 
before others; but reserves to himself the liberty of tak- 
ing vengeance upon offenders in general, whether more or 
less guilty. The result then of all is, that we cannot rea- 
sonably conclude, in any case whatever, that those who 
have suffered most were greater sinners than many others 
who: have been spared. ° 

The sum then of what I have been advancing upon the 
present argument is this: I have shown that afflictions 
or calamities .are often sent upon innocent and ‘righteous 
men; and that therefore; in the general, there is no cer- 
tain consequence to be drawn from greater sufferings to 
greater sins. 1 have further shown, that when we.are.cer- 
tain that the sufferers were or are. wicked men;_ yet, as 
their afflictions may be intended for their amendment, 
those very afflictions are an argument of :their compara- 
dive innocency, and that they are not altogether so wicked 
or desperate as other sinners who are spared.’ IL have fur- 
ther put the case, that their punishments are not intended 
for their amendment, but for their excision and utter de- 
struction; and have shown notwithstanding, that, even on 
that supposition, there will bé no» sufficient. ground for 
believing or judging that they have been greater sinners 
than many others who have hitherto escaped. So that in 
all views, and upon all suppositions, it will be uncharita- 
ble and rash judging to condemn others as being sinners 
above all men, on account only of the sufferings they have 
run through in this world. It-is a false rule of judging, 
which neither Scripture, nor reason, nor observation coun- 
tenances ; but which ought to be corrected, or entirely 
laid aside for the iniquity there is in’ it, and because. of 
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the pernicious effects and influences flowing from it. For 
the very end and design which men have in judging so 
severely of others, is nothing else but to speak peace to 
themselves. They load the sufferers most unmercifully, 
only for fear of suspecting it should be their own turn to 
suffer next. They take all imaginable pains to distinguish 
themselves off, that they may have no concern in what 
befalls others, and may apprehend no danger to them- 
selves from it. With these views they magnify the guilt 
_ of those that suffer to the utmost, and comfort themselves 
with flattering thoughts of their own comparative inno- 
cency. While they are thus minded, the judgments of 
God upon others they never apply to themselves: they 
throw them off as things foreign and of no concernment ; 
looking upon them only as extraordinary occurrences to 
talk of, and to pass their verdict or their censure upon ; 
_and not as warnings sent from above, to call them off from 
their evil ways, and to lead them to repentance. Having 
seen what ill effects and abuses arise. from this perverse 
humour of censuring the miserable, let us now proceed 
to the third and last particular, which is 
Ill. 

To point out the true use and application of the whole ; 
showing what we are to think, and how it becomes us 
to behave, when any remarkable calamities come upon 
others. ; : 

1. In the first place, it will be right and just to look up 
to God, as the author and conductor of all occurrences ; 
and to believe that no misfortune or disaster happens, but 
by his direction or permission ; and that when he either 
directs or permits second causes to afflict any man, he 
does it for the ends of discipline, either to correct sins 
past, or to prevent future. Every affliction whatever has, 
directly or indirectly, some respect and reference to sin. 

“Thus far the Jews themselves soberly reasoned in the case 
of the Galileans, without rebuke from our Lord; yea, with 
his tacit approbation. The Galilzans suffered at the hands 
of God, and suffered justly ; for they were sinners, though 
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not the greatest of sinners. And thus may we truly and 
safely judge of any person whatever, when visited by the 
afflicting hand of God. 

2..The next step we are to advance to is, to consider 
that the Divine judgments or visitations are not sent on 
account only of the unhappy sufferers, but are intended as 
useful lessons or salutary warnings to the bystanders; to 
as many as see them, or hear of them, or otherwise ob- 
serve them: so that we are not to think we have done 
what is sufficient upon those occasions, till we have duly 
considered how far our neighbour’s calamity may be con- 
ceived to affect us, and what use and improvement we 
may draw out of it. It was in this article, chiefly, that 
the Jews were deficient with respect to the case of the 
Galileans. They considered the thing as a piece of news, 
affording them matter for discourse and barren specula- 
tion; but they took no care to apply or bring it home to 
‘themselves, by any self-reflections. The Galileans (they 
would say) have felt the Divine vengeance; wicked wretch- 
es, most certainly, or else they had fared better. They 
were severely handled; but God is just, and, without all 
question, they had their deserts. What a comfort is it to 
us, that we have been letter men than they were, and so 
have come to no misfortune, as they have done! Such 
were the reasonings or reflections of the Jews on that 
occasion ; never considering, that the judgment upon the 
Galileans was a warning to them; who, though they had 
not yet been fellow-sufferers with them, were however no 
better than fellow-criminals. It became them not there- 
fore to insult over the. miserable, and to charge them be- 
yond measure, when they ought rather to have spared 
them, and to have turned the satire and invective upon 
themselves. When God’s judgments are sent abroad, the 
inhabitants of the earth should learn righteousness,- and 
be led to repentance. They should look upon them as 
matters of public and common concern, in which all, more 
or less, are interested, and have their use to make of them. 
We should never think that we have rightly and duly 
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commented upon the Divine judgments ihat are before 
our eyes, till we have applied them in a proper manner 


to ourselves, and have made a suitable use and improve- 
ment of them. 


3. Thirdly, and lastly, to bring these general principles 
down to particular cases, we may next consider how to 
improve and turn to,our use such special instances as we 
may happen to meet with. Suppose some calamities to 
fall upon righteous and good men, or whom we have rea- 
son to believe are such: the use we are to make of it is, 
to stand in awe, and to humble ourselves before God. 
For “ if judgment begin at the house of God,” and « if 
“the righteous scarcely be saved,” (that is, preserved,) 
<¢ where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear°?” 

If afflictions fall upon unrighteous and sinful men, yet 
judge not the more hardly of them upon that account, 
but rather the contrary. Let it be an argument to us, 
that God has not yet given them up as abandoned and 
desperate, while he keeps them under discipline, and, as it 
were, holds the rod over them. At the same time be as- 
sured, that his chastising a few only, is intended as an 
example and warning to all, inasmuch as all are sinners, 
more or less: and be thankful for the opportunity now 
given you, of learning instructions from the sufferings of 
other men, rather than from your own ; growing wiser and 
better by their misfortunes, and, as it were, at their ex- 
pence ; and reaping the same benefit which they may do 
from it, but without their pain and uneasiness. If there 
be any way of averting God’s judgments from our own 
doors, and rendering them in a manner unnecessary to us, 
it is to be done by regarding and reverencing them before 
they come at us, and by making the same use of them, 
wuile resting upon others only, as we should incline to do, 
when brought upon ourselves. Let the sight and sense of 
God’s afflicting hand upon our fellow-criminals teach us 
humility and godly fear, and move us to repentance and 
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good works. Instead of censuring and loading them, 
(which becomes us not, and can do us no good, but may 
do a great deal of harm,) let us rather choose to censure 
and correct our own lives, to humble ourselves before God, 
to look into our many sins and failings, and to amend the 
same with all due care and exactness, and as soon as pos- 
sible. This is making a right use and. improvement of 
God’s visitations upon others, to his glory, and to our own 
happiness now and ever. 
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SERMON IX. 


“The Nature and Kinds of Sins of Infirmity. 


The First Sermon on this Subject. 


> 


ee 


. MATTH. xxvi. 41. 


The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 


"THESE are the words of our bléssed Lord to his drowsy 
disciples. It was the night before his Passion, a night 
which he himself spent in prayer and watching, and he had 
entreated his disciples to tarry and watch with him. But 
their hearts were- dull, and their eyelids heavy 5. and, not- 
withstanding all their best endeavours to the contrary, sleep 
stole upon them, and overcame them. Hereupon, their 
indulgent Master, coming to them, thus gently rebuked 
them: “ What, could ye not watch with me one hour? 
«‘ Watch and pray, that ye.enter not into temptation.” 
Then follows, “ the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
«is weak.” Which words I understand, with the gene- 
rality of interpreters, as spoken in the way of kind excuse 
or mitigation of their fault, in not watching at a time 
when it was their duty to have done it, and when even 
common prudence: required it. One can scarce acquit 
them of some degree of negligence and want of respect 
in that affair: but our blessed Lord was pleased to put 
the mildest and most candid construction possible upon 
it. The night was far spent; sleep stole upon them una- 
wares; and they were naturally slow and heavy, not ap- 
prehending how much depended upon that critical junc- 
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ture. They intended no affront or disrespect to their Lord: 
they had a true and real, only not so lively and vigorous 
a concern for him, as they ought to have had. Their spi- 
rit truly was willing, and they meant well; but yet, for 
want of quicker sentiments, they failed in the perform- 
ance. It was natural infirmity which prevailed over their 
resolutions, which overpowered their very hearty and ho- 
nest, but languid endeavours. ‘The spirit” truly was 
“* willing, but the flesh”’ was ‘* weak.”’ 

The words of the text have been thought to express, in 
very proper and affecting terms, the nature or essence of 
that kind of sins which we call sins of infirmity, or sins 
of human frailty: and it is under this general view that 
I now design to consider them, abstracting from the par- 
ticular occasion of them. In discoursing further, my de- 
sign is, 

I. To consider what sins are properly sins of infirmity, 
and what not. 

II. To inquire how our state and condition to God- 
wards is affected by them. 

III. To show what kind of management on our part 
may be prudent and proper in regard to them. 

I. 

I am to consider whaé sins are properly sins of infir- 
mity. 

Their general.nature is briefly described thus; that they 
are rather weak than wilful, having much more of Srailty 
than of wilfulness in them. Something of wilfulness they 
must have, otherwise they could not be imputed as sins : 
but as the degree of wilfulness is small in comparison, 
and the frailty so much the greater ; they have therefore 
their denomination from their most prevailing ingredient, 
and so are called sins of infirmity. They are such, as bya 
very accurate caution and circumspection might be avoid- 
ed or prevented, and therefore they are sims: but yet, be- 
cause such exact caution or circumspection is but rarely 
seen, and is not generally to be expected, therefore it is 
that the sins of that kind have the favour of being num- 
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bered among human frailties. They are a kind of slips, 
failings, or deviations, issuing from an honest and good 
heart, and carrying no malice prepense, no premeditated 
guile, no ill meaning in them; harmless almost as to the 
matter of them, and without any bad design. They are ow- 
ing either to inadvertency, forgetfulness, surprise, strength 
of passion, or to the suddenness and violence of an unlooked- 
for temptation. But this general description of them will 
not be so instructive or satisfactory to common hearers 
as a particular detail may be, while I descend to special 
cases and instances, which is what I now intend. 

Sins of infirmity then may be branched out into three 
several sorts, respecting either our thoughts, our words, 
or our actions. 

1. I begin with the first of them, such as have respect 
to the inward thought. And here we are liable to offend 
two ways, either in not thinking as we ought to think, or 
in thinking as we ought not. 

Human frailty is too often and too sadly felt in what 
concerns the government of the thoughts. Who is there 
that does not often find distraction, and wanderings, and 
‘deadness at his prayers, private or public; but public more 
especially, as we there meet with more objects to divert the 
eyes, and to turn off the attention. There is nothing which 
a man has less under command than his own thoughts, in 
such cases. He may be very devout this minute, and de- 
sign to be so all the way through, and yet be quite thrown 
off the next moment without observing it presently; and 
when he does observe it, he knows not how it came to 
him, but that it is like his waking from a dream. This 
kind of non-attention, or absence of thought, in religious ex- 
ercises, so far as it is a sin, (for it is not so always,) is, 
generally speaking, a sin of infirmity, and no more. And 
it is then only to be reckoned among wilful sins, when a 
man makes a habit of it, and slothfully submits to it, 
without striving against it; or when it Carries some co7- 
tempt of the service with it, arising from some vicious 
principle of the mind. 
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Besides the sin of infirmity now mentioned, I may name 
some others reducible to the same head: such as the not 
thinking often enough, or highly enough, of God and his 
good providence; not having him constantly im our thoughts, 
nor setting him before our eyes; not attending to his calls, 
not regarding his judgments, nor being duly thankful: for 
his mercies, and the like. As to omissions of this kind, 
more or less, we offend all: and such offences, we may 
hope, will rise no higher in account than pitiable infir- 
mities. 

To these we may add, the not thinking how to lay hold 
of and to improve any opportunities we meet with of doing 
- good in the world; and this through dulness, through in- 
advertency or forgetfulness: for if we wilfully and design- 
edly let slip the golden opportunity offered us, and despise 
the invitation, the sin is then wilful, and the offence pre- 
sumptuous. 

Among sins of infirmity belonging to this head may be 
reckoned some kinds of unbelief, as both belief and unbe- 
lief respect the inward thoughts of the heart. Want of 
faith. or trust in God’s words, or his promises, in some 
timorous minds, may justly pass for a sin of infirmity. 
Such was the sin of Zacharias, in doubting of the truth 
of the angel’s message to him; and for such unbelief 
of his, he was struck dumb, and continued so, not able. 
to speak for a season. Our blessed Lord often: reproved 
his disciples for the like want of faith or trust, saying 
unto them, * O ye-of little faith,” and the like. Several: 
of God’s true servants under the Old Testament betrayed 
sometimes the like diffidence and doubtfulness. Moses, in 
his excessive shyness and modesty, durst not undertake to. 
speak before Pharaoh, though he had God’s commission 
for doing it: and Jonas the Prophet discovered the like 
tergiversation and. backwardness’ as: to the errand. he. was 
sent upon to the Ninevites. These are instances of human 
frailty in-men otherwise very pious’and ‘religious. “Tho= 
mas’s unbelief was somewhat worse, and was carried far-: 
ther. It was a strange instance of obstinacy to resolve: 
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to believe nothing but what he should see and feel. This 
fault of his can but hardly come under the head of in- 
Jirmity 3 except it were because there was something very 
particular in the temper of the man, which might render 
it the more excusable in him. But Mary’s want of faith 
in respect to our Lord’s raising up her brother Lazarus, 
before she saw it done, is a proper instance of a sin of in- 
Jirmity, and falls under this head. 

Many timorous persons, though otherwise very reli- 
gious and devout, are apt to offend in this kind; not re- 
lying upon God’s good providence, nor reposing their — 
trust in him with such confidence as they ought. They 
despond and sink down in the day of adversity more than: 
becomes them to do; as if they had forgot that the very 
‘¢ hairs of their heads are all numbered ;”’ or as if they: 
had never read, that not so much asa ** sparrow falleth 
“to the ground,” but. by the order or with the permis- 
sion of an all-knowing God. . 

Hitherto I have been considering such sins of infirmity 
as respect the inward thoughts, in such cases wherein we 
do not think as we ought to think. 

There is another branch of the same head, which is, the 
thinking as we ought not. The former is a sin of omission 
only, this of commission, both resting in the mind. When 
we are thinking of this world only, suppose in prayer-time, 
or sermon-time, instead of thinking of a better, as most of 
us are apt to do: this, we hope, may pass fora sin of in- 

JSamity, if not chosen by us, nor designedly indulged. 

Sometimes profane, blasphemous thoughts will rise up in 
men’s minds: but if they be checked as soon as observed, 
and-are not consented to, they are, at most, no more than 
sins of infirmity, owing generally to bodily indispositions. 
Thc same, I'say, even of wnchaste or malicious thoughts, if 
they are only short and transient, which abide not, which 
do not gain our consent, but are condemned by us as soon 
as perceived; they are then either sins of infirmity only, 
or not sins at all. For what the will or choice has no hand 

_ in, is not imputable to us as a fault; it’ may be our mis- 
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fortune. The first risings, the first dartings of a thought 
into the mind, are very little, if at all, im our power: we 
are mostly passive in them, and are no farther accountable 
for them, than as we afterwards make them ours by z- 
dulging them, .and taking pleasure in them: then indeed 
such evil thoughts become crimes, and grow up from i- 
Jjrmities into wilful sins. 

The first emotions of the passions are as little in our 
power as the other. A sudden fear or astonishment, the 
first kindlings of wrath and anger, or the like: these a 
man cannot help: they come upon him unawares, and 
take him by surprise. So far he is innocent; and if, they 
dwell with him a little time, they may amount to sins of 
infirmity: but if they are farther indulged, as if anger, 
suppose, is suffered to grow into rage, or to settle into 
malice, it then becomes wilful, deadly sin. 

Too much-warmth and eagerness, in some instances, is a 
sin of infirmity. “Such, I suppose, was Peter’s eagerness, 
when he drew his sword, without staying for his Lord’s 
commission, and smote off a servant’s ear. Perhaps also 
St. Paul was too warm and eager, when he so sharply 
rebuked the high priest, correcting himself however, 
presently after, and making an apology for what he had 
said. 

Excessive fondness, in some cases, is another instance of 
sins of infirmity. Fond parents especially have great rea- 
son to hope that their partial and often foolish fondness 
shall pass for no worse; otherwise they would many times 
have a great deal to answer for. David’s fondness for his 
son Absalom was very highly extravagant, and such as is 
not to be justified upon any principle of religion or rea- 
son: nevertheless it must admit of a fair excuse upon the 
score of infirmity ; it was. no wilful sin. But Eli’s indul- 
gence and remissness towards his sons, whom he as a 
magistrate ought to have corrected, being more delilerate, 
and of much worse tendency, that was charged upon him 
as a heinous crime, and both he and his posterity remark- 
ably suffered for it. 
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To this head I may refer credulity, or over-hasty belief, 
as being often a sin of infirmity, and pertaining only to the 
mind. Many an honest and good man may be too credu- 
fous in believing idle stories and false reports; when he 
ought to be upon his guard. Thus the man of God suf- 
fered himself to be deceived by the lying prophet of 
Beth-el, and paid dear for his credulity ; though, as I con- 
ceive, his sin was no more than a sin of infirmity: he 
meant well, and had an honest mind. 

To the same head may be referred over great careful- 
ness, Or anxiety, in respect of worldly things. It is to be 
hoped, that much of this kind may be allowed to pass 
among our pitiable failings, and bear no harder a name 
than that of sins of infirmity. Martha, a very good wo- 
man in the main, was yet careful and cumbered about 
many things, more than she should have been; and she 
received a gentle rebuke for it from our blessed Lord. It 
was a sin to be so over-careful and anxious for trifles, to 
the neglect of better things: but she didnot consider it; 
she intended well, and thought even her sister to blame 
for not doing as she did, though she was much better 
employed. it 

Hitherto I have been considering sins of infirmity as 
reaching no farther than the mind, resting in thought only. 
I proceed now to a second article, or head of discourse, 
respecting our speech. 

2. Many are our sins of infirmity reducible to this head. 
“‘ If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
“ man,” a very saint upon earth, as St. James justly ob- 
serves@. ' But where shall we find such a person? or has 
there ever been such an one, our blessed Lord only except- 
ed, who had no sin, nor was “ guile found in his mouth?” 
Many are the offences of the tongue: our greatest com- 
fort is, that several of them may pass for frailties only ; 
and happy will it be for us, if we go no farther. Moses, 
one of the best men that ever lived, stands charged in 
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Scripture, as one speaking “‘ unadvisedly with his lips,” 
in an affair of high consequence. It was a sudden passion 
that betrayed him into it, and he had no ill meaning: 
it was a sin of infirmity. I am persuaded that even Peter’s 
denial of his Lord was rather weak, than wilful: he was 
surprised into it, had forgot himself, and had not yet time 
to recollect. He had a very honest heart, and had courage 
enough even to fight or die for his Lord at another time: 
and as soon as ever he perceived how meanly he had be- 
haved in denying his Lord, he was sadly struck with it, 
and ‘ wept bitterly’’ for it. All these circumstances plead 
in his favour, and make his sin appear rather as a sin of 
infirmity, than a presumptuous sin. 

I should be willing to hope that hasty, heedless swear- 
ing, or taking God’s name in vain, in those who had un- 
happily got a habit of it from their childhood, may be 
but a sin of infirmity, for some time: but to such as per- 
ceive it, and continue it, and use not all proper means and 
care to get the better of it, and to break the evil habit, to 
them it is wilful and deadly sin. 

Telling of lies 1 do not reckon among the sins of infir- 
mity ; it is, generally, at least, a voluntary, chosen thing: 
but varying a little from strict truth, or adding to it, as is 
sometimes done, undesignedly, hastily, forgetfully, in the 
making a report, if it be in things of slight consequence ; 
that may be numbered among human frailties. 

Angry and passionate speeches may mostly fall under the 
head of infirmities: but bitter invectives, and irritating, in- 
jurious reflections, made in cold blood, made deliberately, 
are without excuse. 

There are sometimes sharp contentions between very 
good men and very good friends, where both sides mean 
well, but differ in opinion or judgment. Such was the 
sharp contention between Paul and Barnabas, recorded _ 
Acts xv. in which Barnabas appears to have been Llame- 
able, in favouring his kinsman Mark more than became 
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him, to do, where the public interest of the Church lay 
at stake: but this was his infirmity ; and even the best 
of men will be subject to human frailties. 

“It would be endless to enumerate all the offences of the 
tongue, which men are liable to. It is a difficult matter 
to talk much and well: great talkers offend often; and 
they who say the least are generally the most innocent. 

Yet there may be a fault sometimes in being too re- 
served, shy, and silent: as when a man neglects to exhort 
or reprove his neighbour, as occasions offer, or when he 
can patiently sit by, and hear the name of God dishonour- 
ed, or an innocent absent man abused, without opening his 
mouth in defence of either. Such reservedness,in some cases, 
may rise no higher than a sin of infirmity: but for the most 
part, we may more justly call it a wilful neglect ; betray- 
ing meanness of spirit, at least, or something worse. 

But enough hath been said of sins of infirmity, so far as 
relates to speech. 

3. I come now in.the third place to the most material. 
article of all, which concerns our outward actions: and 
here also we may offend two ways; either as neglecting 
to do what we ought, or as doing what we ought not. 

Sins of infirmity are mostly seen in our manifold omis- 
sions and neglects, either forgetting what duties are in- 
cumbent upon us, or performing them but in part. Who 
can say how oft he offendeth in this kind?) Who can say 
that he hath acquitted himself perfectly in every instance 
of duty towards God and towards his neighbour? to his 
king or to his country, to his family or relations, to his 
friends and to his enemies, to high and low, to rich and 
poor, to every man he has any relation to or concern with? 
Hard would be our circumstances, were we to give a strict 
account of all our omissions ; or if much the greater part 
of them were not kindly overlooked by an all-merciful 
God, as pitiable frailties. Yet let not any man set light 
by omissions. Wilful omissions of known duties are wilful 
and preswmptuous sins: and there are some kinds of omis- 
sions which will be always charged as wilful, and will be 
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enough to exclude us from the kingdom of heaven: par- 
ticularly, if we omit or neglect to worship God, or to do 
good to man, as our opportunities and abilities permit. If 
we neglect to “ feed the hungry,” or to “ clothe the na- 
‘“‘ ked,” or to “ visit the sick,” or to ‘¢ comfort the afflict-. 
“ed;” our blessed Lord himself hath told us, that we shall 
not be admitted into the kingdom of heaven: and further, 
if we neglect or omit to ‘¢ forgive our enemies,’ we can 
have no forgiveness at the hands of God. Briefly then, 
though many of our omissions, or neglects, amount only 
to sins of infirmity ; yet there are sins of omission which 
are both wilful and dangerous, as any other sins are, and 
which will admit of 2o excuse upon any pretence of Au- 
man frailty. 

I come next to speak of sins of commission, the doing 
what we ought not to do. Sins of this kind are mostly 
wilful: but some there are which may be justly looked 
upon as sins of infirmity. Drunkenness in righteous Noah, 
once only, might be a sin of infirmity. He was not aware 
of the effects of wine: he had not till then had experience. 
of it: he was overtaken unawares, and swrprised into it. 
I know not whether the like favourable excuse may not 
be admitted for others who may once unhappily fall into 
the like excess unawares. But, generally speaking, as the 
world now stands, a man can scarce be surprised into such 
excess, or overtaken without his fault. Many perhaps 
will say, that they did not, or do not, design to drink so 
far as to be drunken: that may be true; but still they 
are wilful sinners and drunkards, for not designing and re- 
solving to be constantly sober, and for not using the pro- 
per means to avoid the temptation. 

Some have been weak enough to plead human frailty 
even for crying and scandalous sins; such as fornication 
or adultery, or other sinful lusts: but all such pretences 
are vain. Sins of that kind never are, never can be, com- 
mitted without great degrees of wilfuiness. It is not sur- 
prise nor inadvertency which brings a man into the com- 
mission of such offences ; but they are chosen and preme- 
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ditated sins, and a man is drawn into them through lust 
and wantonness, by several steps and degrees, with full 
consent of a depraved will. Slight offences a man may be 
drawn into by surprise or incogitancy; but hardly into 
the great ones. The mind starts, and conscience gene- 
rally gives the alarm beforehand, that a man must take 
some pains with himself, generally, before he caf recon-— 
cile himself to any great and scandalous vices. Such of- 
fences, therefore, are not sins of infirmity, but they are 
deliberate, presumptuous, damning sins. If it be pleaded, 
that the object is inviting, and the temptation strong, 
violent, irresistible; that is just such a plea as any com- 
mon thief or robber might make for invading property 
or making an assault. No doubt but that such persons 
are violently tempted to commit such outrages, or they 
would not do them: the temptation, probably, in that 
case, is stronger than in the other; for a thief or a rob- 
ber does it at the utmost peril, and ventures his life in 
it; whereas it is more than probable, that if fornication 
or adultery were as severely prohibited, and punishable 
by the laws of the land, it would be found that the men 
of pleasure could command themselves, and resist the 
temptation: but they are encouraged, after they have laid 
aside the fear of God, by the hopes of impunity from 
man; and then being got above restraint, they commit 
all uncleanness with greediness. 

There are some other kinds of sins for which human 
infirmity is sometimes pleaded, and with very little rea- 
son. Acts of hostility, assaults, beating, striking, wound- 
ing, and the like. It is said by way of excuse, that they 
were provoked to it, and that flesh and blood could not 
forbear in such cases. But these are pretences only of 
vain men, who have not yet learned any thing of Chris- 
tian meekness, but who have hearts too proud and stub- 
born to submit to the rules of the Gospel. Sins of infur- 
mity, properly so called, are sins of quite another kind 
than those I have now mentioned. Good men run some- 
times into excessive warmth and zeal in the discharge 
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of a duty, or execution of an office: they may be guilty 
of indiscreet rigours, and push things too far; may be so 
afraid of not doing enough, that they will even over-do, 
and be too officious or too severe, exceeding the bounds 
of Christian prudence, and doing hurt, when they intend- 
ed good.. 

These and other the like indiscretions of good men 
are properly sins of infirmity, owing to inadvertency, or 
surprise, or to some natural weakness adhering to their 
particular temper, complexion, and constitution. 

From what hath been said, every intelligent hearer 
may competently judge which are sins of infirmity, and 
which not: and I thought it of moment, to be as distinct 
and particular as possible on this head, to prevent mis- 
takes ; by which means this part has been drawn out 
into a greater length than I at first supposed; and I have 
no room left for the two other articles 1 proposed to treat 
of. I shall therefore break off for the present, and, with 


your good leaye, defer the remainder to another oppor- 
tunity. 








SERMON X. 


The Nature and Kinds of Sins of Infirmity. 


The Second Sermon on this Subject. 
————= = 


MatTTH. Xxvi. 41. 
The spirit indeed is willing, but the Jlesh is weak. 


Iw a former discourse upon this text, I undertook to open 
and explain the nature of sins of infirmity ; and to con- 
sider the most material points, which might either fall 
within the subject or relate to it: and, that I might do 
this in some order and method, I proposed to throw the 
substance of what I intended into three general heads, 
which were these : 
I. To consider what kind of sins are properly sins of 
infirmity. . 
Il. To inquire how our spiritual state and condition.are 
affected thereby. 
III. To show what kind of management on our own 
part may be prudent or proper in regard to them. 
Upon the first of these heads, I found myself obliged to 
be so distinct, large, and particular, that I. had no room 
left for prosecuting the other two. I considered of what 
importance it might be to us, to distinguish carefully and 
accurately between sins of infirmity and presumptuous 
sins : and therefore made it my business to show, by what 
marks and tokens we may readily distinguish one from 
the other: and I endeavoured, further, to illustrate the 
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several cases, as they came to be mentioned, by chosen 
and pertinent examples taken out of the Old or New 
Testament. 

The sum of what I advanced was, that the essence, or 
distinguishing character, of a sin of infirmity was this: 
that it is a violation of some law of God, and in some de- 
gree wilful, but in a much greater degree weak and piti- 
able. It must be in some measure voluntary, to make it 
sin: and it must be ina much greater measure involuntary, 
to make it a frailty. Even the best of men have their de- 
fects, their failings, and infirmities, and do not always 
stand upright. They have either some flaw in their na- 
tural temper, or some weakness in their judgment, which 
betrays them often into slight mistakes, and almost inno- 
cent slips in life, while they retain a very honest and good 
heart. They lean perhaps a little too much toward the 
world, and their affections are not altogether so raised and 
heavenly as they might be or should be. They sometimes 
find desertion of spirit, coldness in devotion, and flatness 
in holy exercises : they are too anxious, fretful, and de- 
sponding, in the day of adversity; or too gay and too 
much alert in the day of their prosperity. Besides this, 
they are liable to sleepiness, forgetfulness, surprise, and 
inadvertency ; either through the hurry and confusion of 
outward, accidents, or through some inward disorder, or 
indisposition of the blood and spirits: so that sometimes 
they come short of their known duty, and sometimes they 
exceed and go beyond it; not observing the due medium, 
the golden mean between the two extremes. The slips or 
deviations of this kind are what Divines call sins of infir- 
mity: and such I described at large under my first head, 
and in my former discourse. I proceed now secondly, as 
I proposed, 
we 

To inquire how far our spiritual state or condition are 
affected by the sins of this kind. They do not exclude a 
man from the kingdom of heaven : they do not put him out 
of a state of grace, or out of Savour with Almighty God. 
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This may be proved several ways, both from Scripture 
texts, and from the reason of the thing itself. 

1. There are two or three special texts of Scripture, 
which number up and recite such particular sins, as will 
most certainly, if not repented of, exclude the offenders 
from the kingdom of heaven. 

One is in the sixth chapter of the First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, and runs thus: “ Know ye not that the unright- 
* eous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Be not de- 
** ceived : neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, 
“ nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 
‘nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
“‘ nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God@.” 
To the same purpose speaks the same Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Galatians : ‘‘ Now the works of the flesh are 
‘¢ manifest, which are these; adultery, fornication, un- 
¢¢ cleanness,- lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
“ variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
“‘ envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
“ like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told 
«¢ you in time past, that they which do such things shall 
“ not inherit the kingdom of God>.’’ Now, if we care- 
fully look into this black catalogue of sins which exclude 
a man from heaven, we shall find them all to be of the 
wilful, presumptuous kind, and not sins of infirmity. They 
are all sins of a crying, provoking nature, whereof the in- 
justice and wickedness, with respect to God and man, 
is palpable: and they are such as men do not commit 
merely through inadvertency, incogitancy, or surprise, 
but knowingly, wilfully, presumptuously, against the 
light of reason and revelation, and against the clearest 
dictates of their own consciences. 

Of the same kind also are the sins of omission Sitch our 
blessed Saviour recites or points to, where he is describ- 
ing the sentence which shall pass. upon the ungodly at the 
last day. “Then shall he say also unto them on the left 
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«<hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
“‘ prepared for the devil and his angels: for I was an 
“‘ hungred, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and 
‘ye gave meno drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me 
“not in: naked, and ye.clothed me not: sick, and in 
“€ prison, and ye visited me not°.’’ All these intsances are 
notorious breaches of the great law of mercy and charity, 
and such as a man cannot be guilty of without knowing 
that he is so, and designing to be so. To deny one’s 
bread to the hungry, or drink to the thirsty, or clothes to 
the naked, is inhuman and cruel; and is such a sin as a 
man is not led into by inadvertency, or frailty, or surprise, 
but by hard-heartedness, selfishness, covetousness, and 
other vile affections. The like may be said of a man’s re- 
fusing to visit the sick, to comfort the afflicted, or to do 
the common offices of humanity and courtesy to all men. 
The neglect of such great and plain duties as these cannot 
be extenuated into a sin of infirmity; but it is a wilful, 
presumptuous, and highly culpable neglect, if it be at 
all. 

The conclusion therefore which I am aiming at from 
all is this: that sins of mere infirmity are not the sins 
which either St. Paul or our blessed Lord refer to, as, ex- 
cluding men from the kingdom of heaven: they are quite 
of another kind from those now mentioned ; and therefore 
they do not exclude the person from a state of grace, but 
are consistent with the love of God and the love of one’s 
neighbour, and so are not mortal or damning sins. They 
are the spots of God’s children, such as the best of men 
are not entirely free from, though they are not imputed to 
them. “In many things we offend all,” says St. James, 
chap. ili. verse the 2d. He could not mean this of wilful, 
presumptuous. sins; for of such St. John tells us, that 
‘he that committeth. sin is of the devil4;” and that 
“whosoever is born of God doth .not commit . sin,” 
Righteous and good men do abstain consequently from 
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wilful, presumptuous sins; otherwise they would not be 
righteous, or would cease to be so for the time: but still 
they are guilty of many slips, failings, and imperfections ; 
and it is in this sense only that “ we offend all.” We read 
of Zacharias and his wife Elisabeth, that they were both 
** righteous before God, walking in all the commandments 
“and ordinances of the Lord blameless :’”? and yet that 
very Zacharias was found faulty, in not believing the mes- 
sage which an angel brought him; and he was struck 

dumb, by way of punishment for his unbeliefe. That is, 
as to any grievous, presumptuous sins, the man was blame- 
less; but yet he was not altogether or absolutely free from 
blame: for he was guilty of sin in not believing the angel, 
but it was a sin of the slighter kind, a sin of infirmity, 
which he was led into by the surprise and suddenness of 
the thing, while his heart was sincere, and his intentions 
honest and upright. There is no man free from these 
slighter sins, called sins of infirmity; and if God should 
be extreme to mark them, and to impute them to us, no 
flesh could be saved. But the Gospel covenant is a cove- 
nant of grace, which makes allowances for human frailties, 
and does not charge them upon us as crimes that shall 
make a breach between God and us. Though we both 
live and die with these infirmities about us, and with these 
sins hanging upon us, we may still die in his favour, and 
be admitted into heaven. 

Indeed, the Gospel rule is a most perfect rule, requiring 
and enjoining every virtue, and every degree of virtue; and 
to fall short of it in any instance, with any degree of wil- 
fulness, isa sin: but then the Gospel covenant is so mild 
and merciful, as not to exact any such perfect, unsinning 
obedience of us, under pain of damnation: neither doth 
God. expect it of us, that we should be entirely innocent 
of all offences whatever. He is a merciful and gracious 
God, knows whereof we are made, and remembers that 
we are but dust. So long as our hearts are upright, and 
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we use our best, though weak and imperfect endeavours 
to please him, he is so good as to accept it of us, and to 
pass by the rest. If we have but a prevailing and constant 
love of God in our hearts, abstaining from wilful, presump- 
tuous offences, (which are inconsistent with such love,) 
God is graciously pleased to receive us as innocent, and to 
accept us as righteous. It is not every slight deviation 
from our duty, nor every failure in point of perfection, 
that can separate God and us, while our hearts are whole 
with him. A wise or good man will not break with his 
friend for every offence, for a hasty word, for a slight af- 
front or disrespect, for some indiscretion in conduct or 
frowardness of temper, for some remissness or tardiness in 
good offices, or some neglects and failures in service: 
‘‘ but for upbraiding or pride, or disclosing of secrets, or 
‘* a treacherous wound, (as the Wise Man observes,) every 
*< friend will departf.”’. The reason is plain: some kind 
of offences, of a slight nature, are very consistent with true 
and hearty affection, and are therefore no breaches of love 
or friendship: but others betray such an alienation of af- 
fections, or such intolerable negligence as to what the 
laws of friendship require, that it is highly imprudent or 
impracticable to keep up any friendly correspondence 
longer. In like manner, (to compare great things with 
small,) our peace or friendship with Almighty God may 
very well consist with many indiscretions on our part, 
many slips and failings, whereby we come short of sinless 
perfection: but if we offend of malicious wickedness, if we 
knowingly, designedly, presumptuously transgress against 
him, then, and then only, is our peace with him broken, 
and the alliance dissolved; dissolved I mean for a time, or 
till we return and repent: for true repentance will ‘rein- 
state us, and reconcile us to God, even after wilful, and 
deliberate, and crying sins. 

' But to return to our point: there is the greatest reason 


and equity imaginable here shown in making such distine- 
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tion between sins of infirmity and deliberate sins: because 
this is estimating of men according to their sincerity, and 
according to the turn of their hearts, of which God alone 
is the unerring judge, and which he has chiefly respect to ; 
because indeed the heart is the principal thing, the mind 
is the man. In this state of weakness and darkness, a man 
may easily be conceived to fall into several errors, or slight 
offences; though at the same time he retains a prevailing 
fear of God, and is sincerely endeavouring to please him in 
all things. Men who love money ever so well, may yet 
sometimes, contrary to their principle, and beside their 
main intention, take false measures, whereby they shall 
suffer damage; or may not be sharp enough, or sufh- 
ciently diligent, in taking all advantages of gain. It is no 
argument that a man does not value his health, if he acci- 
dentally and unwarily either draws distempers upon him- 
self, or forgets now and then to use the means proper to 
prevent or cure them. In like manner, it is no argument of 
a man’s disregard to religion, or of his casting off the fear 
or love of God, that. he sometimes unwarily and indis- 
creetly falls short of his duty, or is not altogether so care- 
ful and punctual in his religious performances as he might 
have been. God will wink at such failures, and connive at 
such deviations, well knowing that men are men, and that 
sincerity of the heart is all that is necessary to be required 
or exacted of them. 

The result then of what bath been said under this head 
is, that sins of infirmity are very consistent with a state of 
grace, do not break our peace with God, nor endanger our 
salvation. But it remains still thirdly, 

Ill. 

To inquire what kind of conduct or management, on 
our part, is prudent or proper in regard to them. As. to 
which I may presume to say, that though sins of infirmity 
are not the most dangerous, nor in their nature damning ; 
yet it concerns us highly to repent of them, and to pray 
against them, and to labour what we can to be free from 
them, and to get above them. 
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1. I say it concerns us to repent of them, that is, to ex- 
press our sorrow and contrition for them, and to humble 
ourselves before God on the account of them. That they 
are sins is supposed, though not.wlful or deliberate sins: 
and as they are sims, they will stand in need of pardon; 
and if they need pardon, they will also require repentance ; 
which is the condition on which pardon is promised, and by 
means of which it will be given. But then the question is, 
what kind of repentance? And the answer is, a general re- 
pentance may suffice, not extending to every particular : 
nor is it necessary that such repentance be completely 
practical, amounting to an entire cessation from the sins 
of that kind. Both these things shall be explained pre- . 
sently. 

First I say, a general repentance may suffice. We need 
not, we cannot be particular in all our sins of infirmity. 
“Who can tell how oft he offendeth in this kind?” We 
are not aware perhaps of one half or a tenth part of our 
failures ; and therefore cannot particularly repent of them: 
and even those which we have been aware of, while fresh 
and new, yet easily slip out of our memories; and the very 
number of them, as they happen daily or hourly, is much 
too great to be distinctly considered or retained. David 
says of his own sins, that “‘ they were more in number 
‘ than the hairs of his head.” I suppose he took in his 
sins of infirmity to raise the account; otherwise this ex- 
pression of his is by no means reconcileable with Scripture 
history, or the character of so good a man as David was. 
But from hence we may judge of the number of those 
slighter sins, which. human frailty is ever liable to, and 
which therefore are sometimes called sins of daily incur- 
ston. It cannot be necessary either to remember them 
distinctly, or to make particular confession of them. It is 
sufficient if we think and speak of them in general as de- 
viations from our duty, as imperfections known or un- 
known, repenting of them in the Jump, and humbling our- 
selves before God for them. WW ilful and deliberate sins, as 
they are knowingly committed, and as they leave a wound 
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upon the conscience, as they are further very provoking 
and grievous, and make a fatal breach between the of- 
fender and Almighty God; these therefore require a very 
particular repentance, and a more especial sorrow and hu- 
miliation. They are very easily remembered, being few in 
comparison, and of such’a kind as cannot easily be for- 
gotten; and therefore a man ought, in his confession of, 
and humiliations for, sins of that nature, to be as particular 
and distinct as possible: but sins of infirmity are too many 
to be recounted, or even to be observed, and very slight in 
comparison; and therefore it is that they neither require, 
nor indeed admit of any thing more than a general re- 
pentance. 

But there is a further difference between the repentance 
proper to wilful sins, and the repentance required for hu- 
man frailties. A man must not be content merely to con- 
fess and to declare his sorrow for wilful sins ; but he must 
renounce and forsake them, and never rest satisfied till he 
has divested himself of them. But as to sins of infirmity, 
the case is different: they are such as a good man may be 
content to live with and die with; and that, because he 
never can entirely remove them from him. They are in- 
separable from flesh and blood, are interwoven into our 
very frame, and are as natural and necessary, in some de- 
gree at least, as it is to be weak or frail, unthinking or un- 
observing ; or, as it is to be liable to forgetfulness, fatigue, 
weariness, and the like. We are never to expect to get 
above every infirmity, or to correct every failing. The 
best of men cannot do it; the greatest of God’s saints 
have not: and therefore it is that we say of this case, that 
it is not necessary for our repentance to be completely 
practical. We may express our sorrow and concern even 
for the sins of infirmity which we fall into: but as we can 
never hope to gain the entire mastery over them, or to 
get above them; so neither is it required of us, in order 
either to our peace here or happiness hereafter. But 
then, . 

2. Besides a general repentance, though not completely 
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practical, for sins of this kind; we should further add our 
devout prayers to God, to make us every day less and less 
liable to them, and not to impute them. The prayer of 
the holy Psalmist in this case is very observable, though 
a very short one: ‘“‘ Who can tell how oft he offendeth ? 
“© cleanse thou me from my secret faults!’ So the 
words run in our old translation, Psal. xix. 12. The secret 
faults are well interpreted here to mean sins of infirmity, as 
opposed to known presumptuous sins, which he prays to 
be kept from in the verse next following. When he prays 
to be cleansed from secret faults, we may understand two 
things: first, to be acquitted, pardoned, justified, through 
the mercy of God, not imputing to him those smaller of- 
fences; and secondly, to be more-and more strengthened 
by God’s grace to conquer the infirmities he laboured un- 
der. Upon the whole, it is a petition for pardon of past 
sins, and for greater degrees of perfection for the future: 

" and such a prayer may well become every good man now, 
with regard to sins of infirmity. He ought to beg pardon 
of God for them, as they are really sizs: and it is of near 
concernment to us, to pray. to God daily for his grace to 
enable us to arrive to still higher and higher degrees of 
perfection. ‘The greater perfection we attain to, the more 
secure are we against falling back; and not only so, but 
we thereby become qualified for a higher and nobler re- 
ward. Even sins of infirmity, the more numerous they 
are, and the oftener they occur, so much the more danger- 
ous are they ; and if they be not carefully watched against, 
they may gradually sink us into an ill state, may pave the 
way to wilful, deliberate sins. For this reason principally 
we ought to pray against them, and to implore God’s 
mercy and assistance, that he may please to pardon and ~ 
forgive what is past, and to guard and strengthen us for 
the time to come. - 

3.. The third and last article of our conduct, is to use 
our best endeavours along with our prayers, to guard, as 
much as possibly we can, even against those smaller sins, 
lest they. should lead to greater. 
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Sins of infirmity, if indulged, if consented to, if suffered 
to rest upon us, are no longer sins of mere infirmity, but 
grow up into wilful, deliberate sins. Their very name and 
nature supposes some unavoidable weakness, and not wil- 
Julness, to have the principal hand in them. They are in- 
Jirmities, because, though we strive against them, and do 
our best to avoid them, yet we are surprised into them, 
and overcome by them. When we have done, and still 
continue to do, as much as lies in our power to correct 
our failings, and to fill up our defects; we may then very 
fairly give the name of infirmities to what remains: but if 
we use not the proper means to correct and amend, so far 
as may be, such our failings; those very failings will be 
imputed to us as wilful and deliberate sins. For the pur-- 
pose: wandering and distraction in prayer may, in the 
general, be justly reckoned among the sins of infirmity: 
but if a man tamely suffer sucha habit to grow upon him, 
and take no pains to prevent or lessen it; if he neither 
Strive against it, nor so much as endeavour to correct it, in 
such measure at least as it may be corrected; to him it 
shall be imputed as a wilful sin, and shall no longer pass 
under the soft name of human frailty. So again: angry 
and passionate words, upon some occasions, exceeding the 
bounds of moderation and meekness, may be rightly 

enough numbered among the sins of infirmity : but yet, if 
‘a man frequently fall into such irregular heats; if he 
choose so to do, and use not his best endeavours to subdue 
his passions, and to reform his tongue; to him such intem- 
perate sallies will be imputed as presumptuous sins, and not 
sins of infirmity. The same is the case in all other sins 
called sins of infirmity ; they are no otherwise such, but as 
a man has done his best to correct them, and yet sinks 
under them: it is therefore absolutely necessary for every 
good man to labour, strive, and endeavour what he can, 
against every the smallest sin, or slightest offence, (as it is 
thought,) because it is this striving and endeavouring 
against it which at length renders it slight and pitiable in 
the sight of God: for this is our apology, this our plea, 
VOIR Ix. L 
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for our committing sins of that kind; that we did what we 
could to avoid them; and at length fell into them by sur- 
prise, by inadvertency, by weakness, when we did not in- 
tend it, when we intended otherwise. . 

Upon the whole then, we are obliged constantly to. 
watch, pray, and endeavour against all kinds of sins, sins. 
of infirmity as well as others ; and that in order to stand 
clear of wilful sin, and to preserve our peace with God. 
Venture not upon any sin, under the notion of its being a 
small sin only: for it is not small if it be wilful, or if it 
be readily and fully consented to. Wilful disobedience, even 
in a slight matter, is no slight thing. The wilfulness 
shown in it makes the offence grievous: and however 
small the matter of it may seem, the contempt is great, 
and is itself a high crime. Let us therefore make it our 
conscientious care to avoid, as much as possible, all sins 
whatever, great and small, and to approach every day 
nearer and nearer to religious perfection. And may God 
enable us; by his grace, to get ground of our infirmities, 
and to improve daily in every good word and work. 





SERMON XI. 


The Nature and Danger of presumptuous Sins. 





PSALM xix. 13. 


Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let 
them not have dominion over me: then shall I be upright, 
and I shall be innocent from the great transgression. 


TuEse are the words of pious David, the undoubted 
author of this religious song or psalm. In the verse going 
before, he had put up his petition for pardon of all the fail- 
ures and errors of his life past, even of such as had escaped 
his notice, or had slipped out of his memory: “*Who 
*¢ can understand his errors? cleanse thou me from secret 
“ faults.’’ But besides those slighter offences, he was 
aware also of the offences of a more heinous kind; and 
therefore immediately subjoins a prayer against them 
likewise: ‘‘ Keep back thy servant also from presumptu- 
“ ous sins; let them not have dominion over me: then 
‘¢ shall L be upright, and I shall be innocent from the 
‘* great transgression.” 

The words, as they run in our new translation, are not 
difficult to understand, and so will need the less opening. 
Indced the words of the original have been thought capa- 
ble of a very different version, and consequently of as dif- 
ferent a sense: but I shall not take notice of niceties of 
that kind, which would be both dry and useless. The 
sense which they bear in our translation is a very good 
one; and is judiciously preferred before any other. I pro- 
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ceed therefore to consider the matter contained in it. In 
discoursing hereupon I shall take this method. 

I. To treat of sins in general, their nature, kinds, and 

measures. ; 

II. To treat of presumptuous sins in particular, with the 

malignancy and danger of them, and the concern we 
ought to have to stand clear of them. 

III. To close all with proper advice and directions how 

to avoid them. 
be 

I propose to treat of sens in general, their nature, kinds, 
’ and measures. 

Sin is rightly defined, a transgression of God’s law ; 
and is either the doing of something which God has for- 
bidden, or the leaving undone what God has commanded. 
The doing what we ought not to do is called a sin of com- 
mission; and the not doing what we ought is styled a sin 
of omission. In the one, we commit a trespass; in the 
other, we neglect a duty; and either way we sin. Sins of 
either kind may differ in their degrees.of greater and less, 
according to their different matter, circumstances, and 
aggravations. 

The Stoic philosophers, and some few of the less conside- 
rate Christians, have pretended, that all sins are equal. 
Their reasons for it are not worth the mentioning; for the 
conceit is so groundless, and so repugnant to the common 
sense of mankind, that barely to speak of it is to expose 
it, and it carries its own confutation with it. For a man 
must be very weak to imagine that theft, suppose, is as 
great a sin as murder ; or fornication as high a crime as 
adultery ; or telling a lie as wicked a thing as robbing a 
house, or plundering a church, or firing a town. Every 
body is sensible of a difference between high crimes and 
trivial trespasses ; between sins of the first magnitude and 
slight offences: our Lord therefore compares some to 
gnats, while he compares others to camels; some to motes 
in the eye, others to beams. 

Seeing therefore that sins are not equal, but differing in 
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degree, as the text also intimates; the next inquiry is, 
what makes the difference, or by what rules or measures 
we may judge of it. 

There are two considerations to be taken in, which 
seem to be the principal in determining of the greatness 
of any sin. One is, the matter of the sin itself, or the mis- 
chievous tendency of it: the other is, the degree of malice 
or wilfulness in the person committing it. 

Moral evil, the same with sin, is the choosing something 
which is naturally evil, or is of mischievous tendency. The 
case is plain in all instances prohibited by the law of na- 
ture: and as to cases prohibited by the positive law of 
God, the prohibition brings them under the same rule: 
for then a man cannot break through the prohibition, 
without affronting, contemning, disobeying Almighty 
God; and that is naturally evil, and of evil tendency ; it 
is rebellion against the Creator, which is of pernicious 
example, and carries many mischievous consequences in 
it, with respect both to man’s temporal and eternal wel- 
fare. I say then, first judge we of the heinowsness of a sin 
by the mischievous tendency of it. Thus, to instance in 
matters of a moral nature, stealing is not so hurtful as 
maiming; nor is maiming so mischievous as murder; 
nor is murder of an equal so mischievous as the murder 
of a superior, a magistrate, a father, or the prince we are 
subject to. . 

In matters of a positive nature, neglecting to defend or 
to maintain the Gospel, when commanded, is a grievous 
sin; because the salvation of thousands may be concerned 
in it: but the opposing the Gospel is much worse, and is 
of yet greater malignity. Neglecting the Sacraments, or 
other solemn ordinances of God, is a great sin, as it is 
slighting God’s goodness, affronting his authority, and 
setting a very ill example: but rejecting them utterly, or 
contemning them, is high profaneness, and of most perni- 
cious tendency, as it is striking at all instituted religion 
directly, and at morality in consequence; and so, in the 
last result, at the general happiness of mankind, here and 
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hereafter. This may serve to explain what I mean by the 
evil tendency of any sin. 

The other consideration is, the degree of wilfulness in 
the person committing it. Whatever mischief a man may 
do, he is no farther chargeable with it than as he made it 
his choice; no farther than he knew what he was doing, 
and wilfully chose it. A madman may do a great deal of 
mischief, but in him it is no sin: the like may be said of 
a natural fool, or idiot. Where there is no reason nor 
choice, there can be no sin. And supposing a man, under 
the use of reason, to do mischief, either being compelled 
to it, or not knowing that it is mischief, or not consider- 
ing it, or not designing it; these will be all so many arti- 
cles in his favour, either to acquit him entirely of blame, 
or to excuse and extenuate, in proportion to the degree of 
the necessity he was under. Hence it is that Divines have 
distinguished sins into three kinds ; called sins of ignorance, 
sins of infirmity, and sins of presumption. The will is sup- 
posed to concur more or less in all, otherwise they could 
not be sins ; but they have their names from what is most 
prevailing and predominant in each. If there be more of 
ignorance than wilfulness in it, it is a sin of ignorance; if 
there be more of infirmity than wilfulness in it, it is a sin 
of infirmity: but if there be more of wilfulness than of 
either or both the former, it is then a wilful sin; and that 
is what my text calls presumptuous sin. To say something 


‘more particular of each: 


1. Of asin of ignorance :.such was the sin of Abimelech, 
when he took unto him Abraham’s wife, not knowing her to 
be his wife, but supposing her to be his sister only. What 
he did was with an upright heart, so far; ignorantly con- 
senting to adultery : but yet, because he might have made 
farther inquiry, and might have informed himself better, if 


‘he had had patience, and had not been too precipitate ; he 
“was therefore not wholly innocent : a sin he was guilty of, 


but a sin of ignorance; and therefore he found mercy at 
the hands of God. . 


A second example, but more approaching to a sin of 


¢ 
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presumption, was St. Paul’s “ persecuting the Church of 
“Christ.” He did it ignorantly, and in unbelief, out of an 
honest and well-meant xeal: but he sinned in so doing, and 
grievously too; because he had had several opportunities 
of knowing better; and he had seen enough of the mira- 
culous powers of the Church, to convince a man of his 
education and abilities, if he had duly attended to them. 
However, because his ignorance in that case was not en- 
tirely affected, nor owing to envy, malice, or other cor- 
rupt principle; his sin, in that instance, may pass among 
the sins of ignorance, rather than among the sins of pre- 
sumption: it was blameable, but pitiable at the same 
time ; for ignorance lessens and extenuates a fault, more 
or less, according as the ignorance was more or less wil- 
ful. If the ignorance had been perfectly involuntary and 
unavoidable, it would have entirely acquitted him of all 
blame: “If you were blind,” says our Lord to the Pha- 
risees, ‘ you should have no sin.” But:when the igno- 
rance is in some measure voluntary, and in some measure 
involuntary, there it does not take off the guilt entirely, 
but lessens and extenuates it in proportion: “He that 
“knew not his lord’s will, and did commit things 
<¢ worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes >.” 
Such is the nature and description of a sin of ignorance. 

2. Next to which is the sin of infirmity, owing to the 
frailty of the flesh, or impetuosity of the affections, as the 
former is to the blindness of the understanding. Our bless- 
ed Lord well describes the nature of it, where he says; 
“¢ The spirit truly is willing, but the flesh is weak.” Sins 
of infirmity are mostly seen in sins of omission; in our 
neglect of duties or our defects in performing them ; ow- 
ing to forgetfulness, inadvertency, heaviness, listlessness, 
aud the like. But there are other cases where sins of in- 
firmity steal in, by surprise, by sudden passion, by the 
yehemence of a temptation, which overpowers the mind 
before the person has time to consider or recollect. I 


2 John ix. 41. + Luke xii. 48. 
L4 
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suppose, Peter’s denial of his Lord may be an instance of 
such a sin. His heart was very sincere and honest; he 
was suddenly set upon by an unlooked for temptation; he 
fell unexpectedly, and that but once, against his usual 
courage and his repeated resolutions; and he no sooner 
recollected himself, but he repented in a flood of tears. 
All these circumstances show, that there was a great deal 
more of infirmity than of wilfulness in it; and we may 
add, that there seems to have been a more than ordinary 
desertion brought upon him, in that instance, to check 
the over great confidence he had reposed in himself, and 
to teach him humility and caution for the future. 

Much might be usefully said about sins of infirmity, to 
distinguish them from sins of presumption, and to prevent 
people’s deceiving themselves with the plea of infirmity, 
where they have really no right or title to it. But the 
subject is copious, and would lead me too far. It may 
be sufficient just to have hinted what the name imports ; 
and I pass on to the third kind of sins, sins of a scarlet 
dye, 

3. Sins of presumption; such as have more of wilful- 
ness and malice prepense, than of ignorance or infirmity in 
them; when a man sins with a high hand, against the 
dictates of reason, and the checks of conscience 3 not 
merely through ignorance or human frailty, but wilfully, 
through the stubbornness and perverseness of a depraved, 
distorted will. It will be easy to distinguish this malig- 
nant kind from either of the former. All premeditated 
offences, though the matter of them should appear slight, 
come under the name and notion of presumptuous sins : 
for wilful disobedience to a plain command, though in a 
small matter, is no small thing. This we see in the case 
of our first parents: ithe tasting of the forbidden’ fruit 
was seemingly a slight matter; but yet, because the 
command was express, and the disobedience wilful and 
presumptuous, God resented the contempt, and punished it 
with a very remarkable and memorable severity. 

Among presumptuous sins we must reckon all those 
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which are of a high and scandalous nature; such as mur- 
der, adultery, perjury, sacrilege, fornication, robbery, ex- 
tortion, oppression, blasphemy, and the like; because those 
sins ‘are in their own nature vile and mischievous, and 
known to be so; that a man cannot be supposed to fall 
into them through mere ignorance or infirmity, but 
through the wilfulness and stubbornness of a depraved 
will, 

As to neglects or omissions of duty, many of these also 
are reducible to the class of presumptuous sins; such as 
customary neglect of known and plain duties ; absenting 
from public worship, on the Sunday especially, without 
necessity; living in constant contempt or neglect. of the 
holy Communion ; refusing the common offices of hu- 
manity and Christian charity, when we see proper occa~ 
sions for the exercise of them; neglecting to feed the 
hungry, or to clothe the naked, or to commiserate and 
assist the afflicted, in proportion to our abilities and cir- 
cumstances. Those acts of mercy are so much the badges 
of our Christian profession, and are so strongly insisted 
upon as matters of indispensable duty, quite through both 
Testaments, that we can neither plead ignorance nor in- 
Jjirmity for our non-performance. Omissions of this kind | 
are wilful, presumptuous, damning: so our blessed Lord 
himself intimates, where he tells us, that the articles of 
inquiry at the day of judgment will run chiefly on those 
heads; and men shall be either acquitted or condemn- 
ed aceérdingly. So much in the general about the na- 
ture, quality, and kinds of presumptuous sins. I proceed 
now, _ 

| Deh: ) 

To be more particular in setting forth the malignancy 
ana danger’ of them, and the concern we ought to have to 
stand clear of them. 

“You may observe of holy David in the Psalm before 
us, how he prays, that God would pardon his smaller 
sins, and cleanse him, by remitting, or not imputing them. 
But as to those greater presumptuous sins, he begs to be 
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wholly kept back from them, to be undefiled with them. 
He speaks of them also as amounting to “ great trans- 
“¢ gression,” and which alone could debar him of the sa- 
tisfaction of having an upright heart and a good con- 
science. His errors and infirmities, he believed, a merciful 
God would pass by and overlook, upon his general con- 
fession and repentance: but the presumptuous sins he was 
greatly afraid of, being such as might make a most fatal 
breach between God and him, hard to be made up again 
and reconciled. Nor were his fears, in this case, at all un- 
reasonable or groundless, if we consider the malignant qua- 
lities and mischievous effects of presumptuous sinning. 

1. For, first, presumptuous sins spring from the corrup- 
tion of the heart, from some evil lust or affection, some 
predominancy of pride, avarice, or voluptuousness. Men 
will not run upon sins of that kind, to provoke Almighty 
God wilfully and daringly, till the world has taken hold 
of them, and estranged their hearts (in a great measure) 
from him. It is hanging out the flag of defiance, and en- 
tering into a kind of open war or rebellion against Hea- 
ven. While a man has ignorance or surprise to plead in 
excuse for himself, his heart may be still right with God: 

but when he wilfully and presumptuously offends, it is 
very plain that his heart is then alienated, and that he has 
struck up an alliance with the world in opposition to 
God. . 

2. We may consider farther, that after sinning in this 
manner, and to this degree, it is very hard to repent... We 
see this in common friendships one with another. While 
a man knows that he intended no ill to a friend, but has 
unwarily done him a prejudice, loving and respecting him 
all the time; he easily returns, and with an open _counte- 
nance makes his apology, and asks pardon: but if he has 
acted against his friend with malice prepense, and has de- 
signedly affronted or injured him; he grows sullen and 
shy, and perhaps shuns the acquaintance ever after. There 
is something of the like affection left upon the mind of a 
presumptuous sinner with respect to God. He from that 
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instant contracts a strange aversion to him; he is afraid 
to approach him, conscious to himself, that he has been 
acting treacherously 7 nay, and perhaps strongly inclined, 
if not resolved, even to do so again ; at least not fully re- 
solved against it: he has therefore little or no heart to 
pray to God, or to ask pardon, except it be in a slight su- 
perficial manner, as words of course. By degrees, the 
breach grows wider between God and him; and he stands 
off more and more, till at length he renounces, in a man- 
ner, all further acquaintance with his Maker. This is 
often the result of giving way, at first, to presumptuous 
sins. But, 

3. Supposing, thirdly, that a man relents soon after, 
and is disposed to repent heartily and turn to God; yet it 
will be difficult for him so to heal the breach which those 
sins have made, as to come with delight and humble 
confidence to his God, as before. The remembrance of 
his sins of unfaithfulness will, for some time, bring a 
cloud over his mind; and he will, of course, be full of fear, 
doubtfulness, and anxiety ; hardly knowing how to trust 
himself for the future, hardly daring to look up with 
cheerfulness to God. 

I do not know a more affecting or more melancholy 
example of what I am mentioning, than David himself. 
¥rom the time he fell into presumptuous sins, in the mat- 
ter of Uriah, (though he was penitent for it, and a pardon 
«was granted him by the hand of a prophet,) yet how sor- 
yowful and troubled was his afflicted mind all his life 
after! He never recovered his wonted courage and viva- 
city ; he hung down his head, and went mourning all the 
day long; his spirit was bowed down with grief, and he 
was scarce able to bear up under the afflicting hand of 


God. He seems not to have been the same man as for- 


merly, nor to have kept up either the figure or the cha- 


-racter in life which he had before done. What with the 


afflictions God sent him in his family and his kingdom, 


_and what with his remorse for his transgressions, he ap- 


pears to have been, as it were, unmanned, and sunk in his 
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spirits for the rest of his life, and to have behaved and 
acted below his character. Repentance is the best thing 
we can retreat to, and is indeed the only plank left where- 
on to escape, in such a case: but in the mean while, how 
much better is ¢xnocence, than the most holy and solemn 
repentance ! fi 

It may indeed be said, that David’s sin in that instance 
was very great for the matter of it, as well as its being 
presumptuous. Very true: but every presumptuous sin, in 
proportion, brings its train of mischiefs with it. We see 
it in its best light, when we take a view of it in a person 
who was sincerely penitent. The most melancholy con- 
sideration of all is, that presumptuous sins generally harden 
the conscience, and carry the man off from bad to worse, 
till they sink him down to a state of stupidity here, and 
to perdition hereafter. From all which it is manifest,’ 
how highly it concerns every man to be extremely cau- 
tious how he ventures upon sins of this kind, and to use 
all possible endeavours to stand clear of wilful and deli- 
berate, that is, presumptuous sins. It remains now third- 
ly, 

Hil. 

To offer some proper advice and directions how to avoid 
them. 

1. The first care, most certainly is, to be instant in 
prayers to Almighty God, to preserve us, by his prevent- 
ing grace, from falling into them. There is no firm secu- 
rity but in God’s mercy, so disposing the affairs of life, 
and: all outward occurrences, as not to expose us to 
temptations beyond our strength. There lies our princi- 
pal security, to throw ourselves into his arms, and to 
commit ourselves entirely to his protection. This, as I 
said, is to. be done by our constant’ and fervent prayers. 
God expects to be asked and entreated by us, and has 
made it the condition and instrumental means of convey- 
ing his grace and blessing to us. But besides this, prayer 
has naturally a good effect upon the mind of the suppli- 
cant: it preserves a constant awe and reverence for God; 
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and is keeping up a kind of acquaintance and intercourse 
with heaven. It carries in it a repugnancy and opposition 
to all wilful sins, and has the force of a standing declara- 
tion or remonstrance against them. With what heart, 
with what face, can a man carry on a daily correspond- 
ence and converse with God in prayer, and at the same 
time be in confederacy with Satan, presumptuously rebel- 
ling against the God he prays to? One would conclude, 
that, either continuing to pray would make a man afraid 
and ashamed to sin in that high manner; or else, that his 
so sinning. must make him leave off his prayers: for those 
two things seem to stand at the greatest distance pos- 
sible, and are scarce consistent with each other. But se- 
condly, i: eid 

2. After prayers to God to assist us, we must next use 
our best endeavours to help ourselves; exerting to the ut- 
most those. powers and faculties which God hath given 
us, for his glory, and for our own happiness.. We should 
consider seriously, of all the most proper and likely means 
to be made use of, in order to prevent.our falling into 
presumptuous sins. 

The first and principal is, to look well to our hearis, 
_ that they be set right, and “kept with all diligence.” We 
may observe, that sinning presumptuously is, as it were, 
revolting from God, and running off into another interest. 
Our hearts are not whole with God when we do it. We 
have let our affections go astray from him, placing them 
somewhere else; upon the alluring objects of worldly 
riches, honour, or pleasure. This is undoubtedly the 
case, as often as men run into presumptuous sins. Where- 
fore the true and most effectual way to prevent our doing 
so is to look well to our hearts, and to keep them fixed 
where they ought to be, upon God alone. ‘‘ Set your 
“ affections on things above, and not on things on the 
“ earth.’ This is striking at the root of all presumptuous 
sins, is stifling them in their birth. We shall not wilfully 
sin against God, till we have learned to love the world 
more than we love him; till we haye suffered Satan and 
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his emissaries to steal our affections from God, and to 
transfer them to other objects. Take we care then, in 
the first place, to govern our affections, and to point them 
to their true object. 

And in order to do this the more effectually, our next 
care should be to be often reflecting upon the infinite va- 
lue of heavenly things above all earthly enjoyments : how 
far eternity is preferable to time, and God to the world: 
how slight, empty, and transient all secular things are ; 
not worthy to be compared with the joys that shall be 
hereafter. These and other the like considerations, often 
repeated and treasured up in our minds, will be of use to 
fix our affections upon things above, and so to prevent our 
falling into presumptuous sins. 

Our further care should be to keep out of temptations 
as much as possible; that so we may carry the same 
good thoughts the more constantly about us, and not let 
them slip. The misfortune of man is, that, though he has 
resolved ever so well, and has armed himself with many 
excellent meditations; yet new occasions and unexpected 
occurrences may suggest new thoughts, and give quite 
another turn to the mind. The safest way therefore is to 
avoid, as much as we can, all such occasions: and, as we 
pray not to be led into temptation, so let us take care not 
to run into it of our own accord. 

The last thing I shall mention is, to be watchful and 
cautious, in our whole conduct, and especially to beware 
of the beginnings of things. It is the policy of Satan to 
draw men on by degrees, to entice them first into some- 
thing of doubtful appearance, something that borders upon 
sin, and yet strictly is not sin, or has an innocent look 
however; and so to proceed step by step to what at 
length is undoubtedly sinful and dangerous. The way 
to avoid this snare is, to be wary and circumspect; not 
to venture to the utmost limits of what is lawful; but to 
Keep at a due distance, and to observe our compass; to 
deny ourselves some innocent liberties, for fear of their 
betraying us farther; and not to trust ourselves where we 
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suspect the combat may be unequal, or our strength fail 
us. 

By these and other the like prudent precautions, God’s 
grace preventing and assisting us, we may preserve our- 
selves from presumptuous sins, may be undefiled and “ in- 
“‘ nocent from the great transgression.” 
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SERMON XII... 
The Misery, Causes, and Remedies of a dejected 
Mind. 





PROV. xviii. 14. 


The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity ; but a wound- 
ed spirit who can bear ? 


Tuts passage of Scripture may be rendered otherwise 
with a slight variation in the latter part of the sentence, 
thus: The spirit of a man (of a brave man) will sustain 
his infirmity ; but a wounded (dejected) spirit, who shall 
raise it up ? 

The words, as I conceive, carry in them an important 
lesson of instruction, though it is rather obliquely insi- 
nuated, than directly expressed. Here is a caution given, 
or intimated rather, against yielding too far to any mis- 
fortunes or troubles; against letting our spirits sink or 
our courage fail us in our day of calamity. It is of infi- 
nite advantage, under all emergencies, to keep up strength 
of mind, and to bear up against disasters or difficulties, 
with a firm and undaunted heart. For a vigorous mind, 
a manly spirit, will support us under bodily infirmi- 
ties within, or cross accidents without: but if the spi- 
rit itself be broken and cast down, if the mind becomes 
feeble, and sinks under the weight, what can be then 
thought on to raise it up? When the buttresses them- 
selves give way, and the main underprops fail, what can 
then be expected but sudden and irrevocable ruin? The 
turn and the manner of the expression in the text is very 
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like to what our Lord makes use of in a different subject ; 
where he says, “If the salt hath lost its savour, where- 
“ with shall it be salted?’’ If that which should season 
other things does itself want seasoning, what can then be 
done to it? And so in the instance of the text, if that 
which should support the weaker parts does itself want 
supporting, what remedy can then be hoped for? The 
case is then melancholy indeed, and beyond all recovery. 
Great care therefore should be taken in time, to prevent, 
if possible, so sad a crisis, and that no calamities what- 
ever be permitted to reduce us to this so disconsolate ex- 
tremity. Such I take to be the general drift and purport 
of the text now before us. The subject therefore of my 
discourse must be a@ troubled and dejected mind. 

I. The misery of it. ‘ 

II. The causes which lead to it. 

- III. The proper remedies or preservatives against it. 

The subject is undoubtedly very useful, and may well 
deserve our attentive thoughts and serious application. 

I: 

I shall begin with some brief strictures upon the miser- 
able case of a dejected, broken mind.—“ A wounded spirit 
“‘ who can bear?”’ as our translation renders it; or, who 
can raise it up? as the other. Both renderings are gram- 
matical, and we may very well take in both senses, as 
they are both of them true and pertinent: for the misery 
of a broken spirit is, that it is intolerable to bear, and is 
without support, or remedy. 

The words of the text have been vulgarly understood 
of a wounded conscience, tending to despair: but I seeno 
reason for confining the text to that case only. The words 
are spoken of a wounded spirit in the general, wounded 
by grief, and sinking under its load of troubles ;.but not 
expressing either the particular kind of troubles or the 
special causes they spring from. I shall enumerate the 
several causes which may be supposed in such. cases 


® Matth. v. 13. Mark ix. 50. Luke xiy. 34. 
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under my next head of discourse. But at present all I 
have to take notice of is, the sad and disconsolate condi- 
tion of a dejected, broken mind, be the cause of it what it 
will. 

But, in order to have a right understanding of this case, 
let us consider, in the first place, what a dejected mind, or 
a wounded spirit, means. 

We may observe, that all manner of trouble and misery, 
as felt by the patient, is resolvable into pain of body or 
pain of mind; into some uneasy sensations, which we 
commonly call pain, or uneasy thoughts and reflections, 
which we commonly call anguish. Strictly speaking, all 
pains that we feel are in the mind, or in the soul. The 
body is but the organ or instrument which transmits the 
pain to the soul. The soul only feels, in and through the 
body: so that every uneasy sensation of the body, as we 
call it, is properly the soud’s. And besides uneasy sensa- 
tions, the mind, over and above, hath many uneasy reflec- 
tions, which increase the pain, and more than double the 
misery. 

These things being premised, we may the more clearly 
perceive of what advantage it is in all kinds of uneasi- 
nesses, to have a mind well fortified and steeled against 
them. The mind, by fencing against the mischief, keeps it 
out in a great measure, and does not let in one half of the’ 
anguish: while the spirit bears up against it with manly 
courage, it wards off the blow, or breaks the force of the 
impression. And if you would know more particularly 
how it does it, you may please to consider, that no pain 
whatever is so much as felt, any longer than while it is 
attended to, or reflected upon: but there is that force in 
the mind, when firm and well resolved, that it can turn 
the thoughts off from dwelling upon the present or 
threatening pain, and can employ itself with brave and 
comfortable reflections. This is what the text means in 
saying, that “ the spirit of a man will sustain its infir- 
“ mity.” It will bear up against danger or trouble, will 
be so flushed with a sense of honour, and other generous 
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views,,and with high and noble expectations, that the 
sense of pain shall scarce be felt at all, or shall be slight 
in comparison. Those other joyous reflections will coun- 
terbalance it, or will so fill the mind, as scarce to leave 
room for the reception of any thing else. This is what 
we call strength of mind, and sometimes fortitude : and it 
is of admirable use to repel uneasiness and pain, and to 
prevent its making any deep or durable impressions. 
Something indeed will be felt by us after we have done 
all we can: fer there is no being perfectly insensible to 
smart, or unconcerned at misfortunes. But the smart be- 
ing less attended to, in such a case, receives no increase 
by any galling reflections; yea, it is much abated and 
deadened by joyous thoughts and high expectations. 
Thus “ the spirit of a man,” while firm and erect, “ sus- 
“tains its infirmity,” and becomes a kind of armour of 
proof against-either zmward pains or outward disasters. 
But if once the spirit itself begins to yield and give 
way; if the mind, by continual troubles, or long strug- 
gling, at length faints and sinks-under them; then comes 
the case which the text speaks of, the case of a wounded 
“ spirit,” a dejected, broken mind. The misery of it is 
manifest, in some measure, from what hath been already 
said. It is like giving up the fort, or citadel, upon which 
the enemy enters, and makes terrible havock and devasta- 
tion. While the mind retained its force and strength, the 
adversary was kept at some distance, and not suffered to 
do much harm: but as soon as ever the mind loses its 
courage, and lays down its arms, the adversary rushes in, 
and makes fearful ravages. To speak out of metaphor ; 
when the spirit thus sinks, and bears up no longer, then 
every calamity puts on the blacker face, and every pain 
and uneasiness stings to the quick, and is much increased 
by galling reflections. The mind is haunted with dark 
images, with melancholy scenes of horror and distress. 
The man sits down and indulges his sorrow, hugs his 
grief, abandons himself to impatience, bitter wailing, and 
despair, refusing to be comforted, or so much as to hear 
M 2 
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of the name. This may serve for an imperfect description 
of “a wounded spirit,” and of the misery attending it. 
But as the mind may be more or less wounded, with al- 
most infinite variety of degree; so the calamity of the 
case is more or less grievous, and of consequence more or 
less removed from possibility of recovery. 

Having described the case as briefly as I well could, I 
now proceed, as I proposed, to my second general head: 
II. 

To point out the principal causes which lead to this me- 
lancholy extremity. The occasional and immediate causes 
of this malady are either from without or from within ; 
either from outward afflictions, or inward disorder of bo- 
dy, or trouble of conscience. I shall consider them seve- 
rally and distinctly. 

1. The outward calamities of life are many and various. 
The most afflicting, generally, are not those which bring 
the greatest smart or the acutest pain with them; but 

-those rather which bear hardest upon the soft and tender 
passions. 

One shall scarce know a man overtaken with melan- 

choly on account of what he suffers by the gout, or stone, 
or by an ulcer, or the cutting off limbs, or other Lodily 
pains: and yet for the loss of sons and daughters, or other 
-dear friends and relations, one may find several over- 
whelmed with grief unconsolable. The reason, I sup- 
pose, is, the exceeding great delicacy and tenderness of 
those soft passions, by which we are carried to love those 
whom we have chiefly set our hearts upon: crosses and 
disappointments in things of that tender nature are very 
affecting, and often overset the mind. 

Loss of honour, estate, subsistence, is likewise very 
afflicting to some persons; to those especially who have 
long supported their credit, and have made a handsome 
figure in the world, having at the same time fair and pro- 
mising hopes that they should ever do so. When such 
persons unexpectedly fall to decay, the calamity sits 
hard upon them ; and the more honest and ingenuous they 
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have all along been, so much the sorer is the affliction; 
because they have a quick sense of shame, and are most 
tenderly affected with the thought, that they can no 
longer look up, and appear like their neighbours. 

As to men of profligate lives, I do not perceive that 
they are half so much affected, though they come to be 
stripped of all. They are more hardened in their tem- 
pers, and are not very sensible of shame; besides that 
they might have expected it beforehand, having really de- 
served it: and so it is no wonder if sometimes a condemn- ° 
ed felon is not much afflicted with his confinement in a | 
dungeon; or if he goes with less concern in his looks 
even to execution, than many an honest man discovers 
upon some family losses, or upon the decay of his credit 
in the world. 

These smaller calamities to an ingenuous mind are more 
affecting than-the greatest can be to hard, stupid, and in- 
corrigible wretches: and the reason, as I before: hinted, 
is, because the passions of those are more tender, and the . 
mind more susceptible of impression. Hence arises some- 
‘times deep melancholy in such persons. Their minds 
become dejected and sunk, their spirit wounded and - 
broken with losses, crosses, and disappointments. The 
like sometimes happens when men have set out into the 
world with fair hopes and expectations, have been flattered 
with golden promises, and been long dependant upon per- 
sons in power, and at last defeated and sent away empty. | 
The regret and indignation which such treatment is apt 
to raise, may be enough to overpower the succours of 
the mind, and to break their spirit beyond recovery. 
These instances may suffice for illustration of the first par- 
ticular, the head of outward calamities. 

a. A second cause of breaking a man’s spirits I must 
not omit to mention, (though I question whether it be 
very common,) which is, the sense of some grievous sins 
lying hard upon the conscience. It is very certain, that 
the greatest calamity that can be is an ill-spent life ; and 
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the remembrance of it, if seriously laid to heart, may 
well break the spirit, and overwhelm the strongest mind. 
But it rarely happens that any man falls into deep me- 
lancholy on any such account. Much the greatest num- 
ber of the most profligate sinners die hard and impeni- 
tent, and go out ‘of the world without any signs of true 
godly sorrow or remorse at all. And if some discover a 
kind of relenting sorrow, yet it is so slight and super- 
ficial, and they think so well of their state, and so flatter 
themselves with the hopes of mercy, that there is infi- 
nitely more danger of their dying in a fond presumption, 
than of their dying in the depth of despair. The truth is, 
men are very hardly brought to have any feeling sense of 
a world to come, like to what they have of this; and so 
they are the dess in danger of being affected with their 
L- sins, or the consequence of them, to a degree of melan- 
_choly or despondency. Yet some examples there have 
been of religious despair: and 1 suppose Judas was one; 
who being struck with the sense of his cursed treachery, 
sunk under its weight; and being wounded and sore 
broken in his spirit, went and hanged himself in grief and 
despair. There have been some few dreadful instances of 
like nature besides, enough to justify the reckoning a 
guilty conscience as one among the many other causes of 
a wounded spirit. 

I am sensible, that there is such a thing as religious 
melancholy, and the case is not very uncommon. But I 
take that to be quite another thing from what I have been 
speaking of, and falling properly under quite a different 
head, which I now proceed to speak to, in the third place; 
namely, 

3- Bodily indisposition, which is frequently the sole 
cause of a broken, dejected mind. By this I do not mean, 
that men fall into melancholy, as being troubled for the 
il] state of health they are under: but as the soul and the 
body sympathise, any disorder of the nerves, blood, or 
spirits, will naturally affect and discompose the mind; 
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and it is in this sense that a wounded spirit may be some- 
times owing to an ill habit of body, in like manner as du- 
nacy also may, of which this may be a degree. 

Religious melancholy, generally speaking, seems to be 
nothing else but a disordered imagination, owing to some > 
all disposition of the blood, or some distemper in the nerves, 
or in the brain, the center of them. The jfine spirits, 
which are the instruments the soul makes use of to think 
by, move irregularly, and raise odd fantastical ideas, like 
as they do in dreams: hence come very odd conceits, and 
perhaps profane and even blasphemous thoughts in per- 
sons otherwise very piously disposed; and who at the 
same time abhor those thoughts, and are deeply concern- 
ed on that very account. Here seems to be nothing in 
all this, but a Lodily indisposition, which is indeed a mis- 
fortune, but no fault of the person suffering under it. 

There may indeed have been a fault sometimes in a 
person’s conduct, to occasion such an ill disposition of 
body; as, if it hath been brought on by hard drinking, or 
indulging some foolish passion more than was meet: but 
yet the effect might arise from other causes, wherein the 
person had not been accessory to it at all. It might be 
the remains of a fever, or other bodily distemper, which 
the patient had been afflicted with ; or it might have been 
owing to several other natural causes, too tedious for me 
to mention, and which it more concerns a physician to in- 
quire into, than it does a Divine. 1 mention this case 
however for two reasons. One, for the satisfaction of 
scrupulous consciences ; that if any persons find themselves 
so affected, they should not be cas¢ down on that account, 
nor suspect that they are guilty of a crime in what they 
cannot help: and the other reason of my taking notice of 
the case is, that we may pass the more charitable judgment 
upon any unhappy persons who have been afflicted in this 
way. But to proceed. 

Besides religious melancholy, there are also several 
other kinds, which often arise from some bodily indispo- 
sition, which may be presumed to have the greatest hand 
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in them, in such particular constitutions. For when mis- 
fortunes or disappointments, though slight and trivial, 
(and none are without some,) fall in with a temper or 
disposition inclined to melancholy, they have a much 
greater force upon them than they would otherwise have; 
and the effect produced is really owing partly to the owt- 
_ ward calamity and partly to the inward disorder; it is 
the result of loth together, both contributing, as it were, 
their share towards it. In such cases it is not always 
easy to say which is the principal cause or which the 
subordinate ; for in compounded powers of that kind, it 
may be difficult to compute their respective forces, or to 
determine exactly which is the more prevailing. But I 
have said enough of the causes which lead to dejection of 
mind, which break or wound the spirit of a man within 
him. 
III. 

I now pass on, thirdly, to prescribe some proper reme- 
dies or preservatives against it. 

It is worth the pains, to keep up our spirits, and to 
maintain the vigour of our minds, in all cases, if we can. 
For it is a lamentable thing to be overset with trouble, or 
to be-overwhelmed with grief and despair. It makes life 
miserable as life can be for the time, and then brings men 
down to the grave. When the mind is sunk, the spirit 
wounded, or, as we vulgarly say, the heart broken, life 
does not hold on much longer; or if it does, it is a -bur- 
den, and a weary load, worse than death. There is no 
remedy for it, when the malady seizes us in any deep de- 
gree: for when the mind itself is seized, a man has no 
longer any command over his own thoughts; there is no 
room left for advice or instruction; no handle for reason 
and counsel to take hold of. This makes me speak ra- 
ther of preservatives than remedies ; supposing the text to 
mean by a wounded spirit, a spirit quile broken: but if it 
may be understood of the approaches only, or the inter- 
mediate degrees, short. of extremities 3 there may then be 
some remedies, the same which I also call preservatives, 
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and am now going to lay down. It must be owned, that” 
natural courage, inborn strength of mind, is one of the 

best preservatives, or strongest securities against it: but 

as that is a blessing of nature, and I am only to speak of 

what may be acquired, I shall pass that over as foreign to 

this head. My business will be to lay down rules either 

for preserving that natural courage where it is, or for ac- 

quiring an artificial courage, (if I may so call it,) which 

may answer or more than answer the other. 


1. And here undoubtedly the first and principal rule 


must be, to trust in God, and to live a life conformable to 
the doctrine of Christ. There is no prescription so infal- 
lible, no cordial so comfortable, as this now mentioned. 
‘* Come unto me,” says our blessed Lord, “ all ye that 
‘¢ Jabour and are heavy Jaden, and I will give you rest >.” 
There is nothing so fortifies the mind, or so invigorates 
the spirit, as faith and trust in God, joined with a good 
life ; that we may be able to say with St. Paul, “ Herein 
“< do we exercise ourselves, to have always a conscience 
‘ yoid of offence towards God and towards man.” This 
consideration taken together with the comfortable hope 
and expectation of joys eternal in a life to come; I say, 
these two, taken together, are sufficient to warm the 
coldest heart, and to give courage and bravery to every 
drooping spirit. The strength of these principles has 
been tried and proved; and it appeared most to advantage 
in the early ages of the Church, when persons of the 
most tender age or timorous sex would run to a stake 
or to a rack, without discovering the least uneasiness in 
look or gesture ; and never fainted in heart, nor became 
broken in spirit, for any trouble or terror that wit and 
malice combined could expose them to. Now, if a prin- 
ciple of religion was thus effectual in the very hardest cir- 
cumstances which human life could fall under, why might 
not the same principle be of like force in the ordinary and 
common casualties incident to mortality? If therefore 
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you are desirous to keep up your spirits, and never to 

sink under a misfortune; fortify your minds by faith, and 

by a serious and constant endeavour to please God. This 

will inspire courage when nothing else will, or when the 


world itself fails: it will'do it at all times, and under all cir- 
- cumstances, even upon the bed of sickness, or at the hour 


of death; provided only, that you have then your thoughts 
awake, and that the bodily indisposition does not disorder 


. the freedom of the soul. | 


2. Next to a thorough sense of religion, I shall mention 
a second preservative, nearly allied to it, and rather a 
branch or part of it, than distinct from it; which is, to sit 
as loose as possible to this world; to wean and disen- 
tangle our affections from temporal things: for since it is 


‘impossible not to meet with infinite crosses and disap- 
' pointments here, if we set our hearts on this world; the 
* surest way is, not to expect or desire any great happiness 


here, but to become more and more indifferent to all 


* worldly enjoyments. If we can be content with a mode- 
rate share of temporal prosperity, we shall be the less 
* concerned at disappointments, and, of consequence, the 
’ better prepared to meet afflictions, and to bear up under 
“them. These two first rules which I have mentioned 


both meet together in one rule of St. Paul’s, « Set your 


_ “affections on things above, not on things on the earth¢.” 


_ As to other inferior rules for preserving cheerfulness and 
“ vivacity of spirit, such as agreeable company, good books, 


employment in an honest calling, innocent diversions, and 


” the like; as they are none of them comparable to what I 


have before named, it may be sufficient barely to have 
hinted them. I have not mentioned the drinking away 


cares, as some call it, among the proper expedients; be- 
cause indeed it is highly improper, and tends to'enfeeble 
both the body and the mind, by vitiating the blood, wast- 
ing the spirits, and disordering the nerves: not to men- 
tion, that it is expensive and vain, and is an offence against 
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me and so, in all views) ore likely to wound and 
break the spirit, than to fortify o strengthen it. Seek 
not therefore to any of those vain and deceitf fal expe- 
dients, which will by no means answer: but rely upon 
the true and solid ones before intimated; such as faith, a 





good life, and a good conscience consequent thereupon, to- | 


gether with fixed and constant meditations upon the joys 
of a life to come: if ye do these things, ye can never 
fail. 


ay ~ 
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SERMON XIII 


The true Nature of Charity; its Value, Measures, 
and Proportions stated, from the Gospel Account 


of the poor Widow's Offering. 


A Charity Sermon. 
Seeeamme<Sceeee 
ue Mane Xll. 43, 44. 


And he called unto him his disciples, and saith unto them, 
Verily I say unio you, That this poor widow hath cast 
more in, than all they which have cast into the treasury : 

For all they did cast in of their abundance; but she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, even all her living. 


Tue story of the poor widow, who threw in her two 
mites as an offering to God’s temple, and was applauded 
for it by our blessed Lord, is related by two of the Evan- 
gelists, St. Mark and St. Luke; and it is a thing so well 
known, that the widow’s mite is noted even to a proverb. 
It was at the time of the Passover, the fourth and last 
Passover our Lord was at, that he was present at the 
temple, in one of its courts, called the court of the people, 
and in that apartment of it which belonged to the women, 
and for that reason called the court of the women. Here 
it was that the chest, or the almsbox, stood; and hither 
the people brought their offerings, either for the use of 
the temple, or for the relief of the poor: and here it was 
that the poor widow made her humble offering of two 
mites, to the value of a farthing, while richer persons 
gave very considerable sums. “ Many that were rich 
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“Shiga peach,” but it was out “ of their abundance,” 
and what they could very well spare: while she threw 
in a very small gratuity, but it was what she even wanted 
to subsist upon; for it was * all that she had, even all her 
“ living.”’ Our blessed Lord, standing by, and well know- 
ing her hard circumstances, (as he knew all things,) was 
pleased to observe thereupon, much to the honour of the 
poor widow, that she had really shown herself more 
bountiful and generous than any of the rest: for she had 
given more, in proportion to her circumstances, than any 
one else had done: for they had contributed only what 
they had to spare, and but a part even of that: whereas 
she had generously quitted what she could not so well 
spare, wanting it for herself; and not a part only of that, 
but all; not a single mite, which was half her substance, 
but both; which was all she had. : 

By this account of the poor widow, we may reason- 
ably judge, that she was one who lived by her labour, or 
by the kind assistance of friends. She ad no estate, no 
certain fund to subsist upon, no money beforehand above 
the value of a single farthing; which was barely sufficient 
for one day’s sustenance; and that she gave away in cha- 
rity. This so memorable act of hers, and which our 
Lord himself has been pleased to set so high a value 
upon, will deserve our close inspection and most atten- 
tive consideration. It will be of excellent use, for show- 
ing wherein the true nature and value of charity consists; 
as also for pointing out to us the proper rules whereby to 
fix its measures and settle its proportions. My design 
then is, 

I. To make some general observations upon the instance 
now before us, for the clearer understanding the duty of 
charity, or almsgiving. And, 

II. To apply those general rules or remarks to the par- 
ticular purposes of the present occasion. 


First, I propose to make some general observations upon 
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cao ge ae 
the instance now before us, for tecldater understanding 
of the duty of charity, or almsgiving. ~ 

I have before hinted, that it may be in some measure 
doubtful whether the widow’s quota was given for the 
service of the temple or for the relief of the poor: but 
whichsoever it was, the difference is not material. It 
was a religious offering to God, as is plainly intimated by 
St. Luke, chap. xxi. ver. 4. And whether it was intend- 
ed for the use of the temple of Jerusalem, (which was 
God’s house,) or for the use of the poor, who, in another 
sense, are God’s temple likewise, it comes to the same 
thing. But this I observe by the way only; atid proceed 
now to what I intend. 

1. One of the first and most obvious remarks upon the 
case now in hand is, that the real value of any ¢haritable 
Sift is to be estimated, not by the quantity or the price 
of the thing given, but by the affection of the mind and 
generosity of heart that is seen in it. The widow’s mites 
added but little to the treasury, and were but of small ac- 
count in the poor’s box: but notwithstanding that, they 
were of great esteem in God’s sight, and more acceptable 
to him than the largest and richest presents. He saw 

under what circumstances the poor widow was, what dif- 

ficulties she was pressed with, how hard she laboured, 
and with what warmth of zeal, ardency of affection, and 
strength of faith, she had made her offering. These were 
the things which recommended it to God’s acceptance ; 
and made it more valuable in his eyes than much larger 
contributions, where there was not the same temper of 
mind: and this indeed was most highly just and equitable; 
for we may observe, 

2. Secondly, that there may be more of real charity 
and true generosity in a poor man’s offering a mite, than in 
a rich man’s contributing a talent ; and that upon several 
accounts. A rich man gives, in such a case, 20 more 
than he can spare, nor indeed quite so much: the poor 
man gives more than he can well spare, or (like the 
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widow) | aves himself nothing. One spends out of his 
superfiuities, the other parts with his necessaries. It is 
very easy to observe, that there is much more of hard 
struggle, much more of self-denial, and consequently 
much more of true charity and generosity, in one case 
than in the other. 

3. From hence then, thirdly, I remark, that the gene- 
rosity, or liberality, of any person, in his charitable con- 
tributions, is to be measured chiefly by the proportion it 
bears to his circumstances, justly considered. He who 
gives most in proportion, and not he who gives absolutely 
the most, is the most charitable and generous man. And 
the principal thing to be considered in such cases is, what 
every man has to spare, upon a fair computation, and a 
just balancing of his accounts: after comparing his pre- 
sent incomés with his present necessary expences, his fu- 
ture provisions likewise with his future occasions; then 
what is the overplus, to expend in charities? This, I say, 
is the material question; what can a man conveniently 
spare? He that gives more than he can spare, in some 
cases, is not prudent, or perhaps not just to his creditors : 
though if he does it in such a way as to pinch himself 
only, abridging himself in some measure to relieve others, 
it may be an excellent instance of generosity and charity ; 
as seems indeed to have been the case of the poor widow 
in the text. She parted with all she had, and that all 
was no more than the value of one day’s sustenance. 
Perhaps she had just so much beforehand, and no more ; 
or she denied herself for one day, and trusted to God’s 
providence and to the labour of her hands for the mor- 
row. This she could do, and it was the utmost she could 
do; and the most generous person living could not have 
done more. She had a willing mind, which carried her 
through, and made her strive to her power, yea, and be- 
yond her power; that is, beyond what she could well 
spare: and though the gift was small, the generosity of 
it was great; and as such it was accepted according to 
what she had, and not according to what she had not. 
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4. From hence I must observe, fourthly, and particular 


notice should be taken of it, that even the poor and low 
are not totally excused from the duty of almsgiving: for 
if God. accepted the widow’s mite, who is there so poor 
from whom he will not accept it? And if he accepts of 


such small offerings, nay, and applauds them too as the . 


most valuable charities; no doubt but he expects them 
also, yea, and strictly requires them. 

We are used indeed to address ourselves chiefly to the 
rich, when we are raising contributions, because they are 
the men most able to assist in such cases: and I know 
not whether many of the inferior sort may not have taken 
up a false notion, that they have no concern in, nothing to 
do with things of that kind: and perhaps the negligence 
of collectors, or even the silence of preachers, may have con- 
tributed too much towards the leading’ them into that 
persuasion. But a mistake it is, and a dangerous one too. 
Rich and poor are all equally concerned in the duty, but 
in proportion to their circumstances: and he that has little 
is as strictly bound to give something, however small, out 
of that little, as he that has more is obliged to give more. 
It is excellently well said in the book of Tobit: “ 1f thou 
“hast abundance, give alms accordingly : if thou have 
“but little, be not afraid to give according to that little: 
“for thou layest up a good treasure for thyself against 
“the day of necessity *.’’ The reason and foundation of 
the whole thing lies here: the principal end and design of 
almsgiving looks not so much at the relief of the indi- 
gent, (whom God could have provided for a thousand 
other ways,) as at the training men up to mutual love, 
charity, and friendliness, to qualify them for heaven. It 
is upon this account chiefly, that God has appointed and 
ordered the distinctions of rich and poor; and has so con- 
trived, that we have the poor always with us, and when 
we will we may do them good. And as the rich are 
obliged to relieve the poor, so even the poor also, in pro- 
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portion to their circumstances, are bound to help one an- 
other. It is not only their duty, but their privilege ; and 
if they understand it rightly, they will look upon it as 
such. What an advantage and an honour was it to the 
poor widow, that she, by bringing her mite only into the 
treasury, could therein exercise a nobler charity than the 
greatest of all there had done; and should at Jength gain 
the prize of liberality from them all, God himself being 
judge of it. 

- Let no man therefore think himself foo poor to be cha- 
ritable, upon pressing exigencies or upon some solemn 
occasions. Why should not the poor, as well as rich, 
have the privilege of doing what they can do, to inure 
their minds to the practice of virtue, and to fit themselves 
for heaven? Have they but little to give? Charity does 
not consist in much or in little, but in doing the Lest we 
can, and doing it with a willing mind. The single instance 
of the poor widow is enough to show, that even a beggar, 
in proportion, may be as generous as a prince; and that 
sometimes the smallest present imaginable may be the 
greatest bounty: and if, by the smallness of it, it proves 
but of little service to the receiver, whoever he be; yet 
it will be of inestimable use and benefit to the giver, 
which is most to be considered in all acts of charity. 
And if, while the rich and affluent contribute somewhat 
out of their superfluities, a day-labourer, suppose, contri- 
butes a day’s work, or the value’ of an ordinary meal, de- 
nying himself for it in the mean while; such a charity as 
this will weigh more than large sums from others, and will 
be “in the sight of God of great price.” 

5. But having sufficiently considered the case of the 
inferior sort, 1 come now, in the fifth place, to observe 
what concerns the rich and wealthy. 

The use which they are to make of the instance of the 
text is, to be charitable and generous according to their 
circumstances; and in so much greater proportion than 
others, as they are more alle to do it. 

It may be asked then, how shall they, if inclined to it, 
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contrive tocome up to the generosity of the poor widow in 
the text? What! must they strip themselves of all they 
have, and reserve nothing to subsist on, as she did? No, 
by no means. Different circumstances require different 
management ; and there is a way of coming up to the 
poor widow’s attainments, without doing exactly as she 
did. If a rich man were to give away his whole estate, 
and reduce himself to poverty, or to hard labour ; this 
would not only be doing as much, but a great deal more 
than the poor widow did: for she did not make any such 
great change in her circumstances, nor did she sink her 
state or condition at all lower than before. Her example 
therefore, or our Lord’s applauding it, is of no force as to 
obliging any one to throw himself out of that rank, sta- 
tion, or condition of life wherein God has placed him. 
If he has been born to an estate, or by honest industry 
has acquired one, let him live and enjoy it. But further: 
neither does the instance of the text oblige a man, when 
in a thriving way, to dispose of all the overplus, all the 
clear gains, at the year’s end; for how then could he go. 
on to support that rank and station he is in, and to pro- 
vide for his family? The poor widow might, by what she. 
did, straiten herself for a day or two, and after that be in 
as good a condition as she was before: but were any 
trading or thriving men to give: away all their increase,. 
they would soon find their affairs running backwards, and 
would not be able to recover them. Well then, how must 
we state the case with a rich man, to make it answer to, 
this in the text? The rule of proportion, I conceive, is 
this; that the richer sort, in order to give the more away 
in charity, should be content to practise some degree of 
self-denial, in like manner as. the poor widow did. Let 
them retrench unnecessary expences at least, abridge their 
pleasures, shorten their diversions, cut off as much as pos- 
sible from the pomp. and pride of life, to. spend upon the 
poor. Besides this, let them not be over solicitous as to 
futurities, providing handsomely (as they will call it) for 
their children, or raising their families. The poor widow 
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trusted God for her own necessary subsistence, rather than 
make no offering at all to the treasury. And thus much 
at least may be expected of every man; that he contri- 
bute according to his present circumstances; and that no 
anxiety, either for himself or his children after him, ever 
hinder him from doing in proportion to what he at pre- 
sent enjoys. Be content with a moderate provision, rather 
than grow covetous, and defraud the poor: for, after all, 
God’s providence is the best security, and his friendship 
the richest treasure we can have. . 
As to the proportion to be observed in charitable con- 
tributions, no one certain rule has been or can be set, 
which shall indifferently suit with ald circumstances. 
Should we say a tenth, or a twentieth, or a thirtieth part 
of every one’s increase, that might be too much for some 
persons to give, and too little for others, as their circum- 
stances might widely differ. The proportion therefore, or 
quota, must be left to every man’s private judgment and 
conscience, upon a careful consideration of his ordinary ex- 
pences and incomes, and the occasions he may have to pro- 
vide for. One thing is certain, that God demands of us 
some part of our substance, in proportion to what he has 
blessed us with; and he expects that it should be paid to 
the poor on his account; not sparingly nor grudgingly, but 
liberally and generously; for he loveth a cheerful giver. 
The two great obstacles to acts of charity are the two 
extremes of prodigality on one hand, and covetousness on 
the other. The prodigal who wastes his substance has 
nothing left to lay out in charity; and the miser who sets 
his heart upon wealth, or is greedy of gain, has no incli- 
nation to acts of beneficence. Both are in extremes, and 
both are very much to blame. The middle way is the 
best; so to be frugal, as not to be covetous ; and so to be 
generous, as not to be lavish. Frugal we must be, if we 
mean to be charitable: for if we know not how to save 
money, where we decently and properly may, we shall 
have little to spare either for charity or any thing else. 
The growing folly of these times is’ luxury and’ extrava- 
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gance; many affecting to live above their circumstances, 
and to vie with their superiors. This is not the way to 
do good with what we have, or to be instrumental in re- 
lieving and supporting the poor. Know the value of mce- 
ney, without valuing it too much: and learn first how to 
save, if you would have wherewith to spend. But I have 
said enough of the general rules and measures to be ob- 
served in the duty. I proceed now briefly, 
af II. . 

To apply the whole to the present occasion. The ob- 
jects now before us are the charity-children. No question 
at all can be made as to the usefulness of this charity, or 
of our obligations to support and encourage it as far as 
lies in our power. There are all the reasons to be pleaded 
for it, as for any other poor ; and besides those, there are 
many other very considerable arguments to be urged, 
which are peculiar to this, beyond other charities. I shall 
not enter into a detail of them: they have been often re- 
peated, and are abundantly known and understood. All 
I need do is, to endeavour to stir you up to bear a part in 
this excellent charity, from such considerations as the in- 
stance of the text may naturally suggest to us. 

From this instance of the poor widow, high and low, 
rich and poor, in proportion to their circumstances, are 
concerned to bring in their charitable contributions. 

1. As to the inferior sort, I cannot too often repeat, 
that it is both their duty and privilege to contribute with 
others: for it is not so much for the sake of the receivers 
that God demands this service of us, as for the sake of the 
contributors. It is to give them an opportunity of doing a 
thing acceptable to him, whereby to purchase to them- 
selves an everlasting reward. The poor man’s penny is, in 
this case, as valuable an offering as the rich man’s pound ; 
while it carries in it as much love to God, and as hearty 
and fervent a zeal for the blessed work which we are en- 
gaged in. Whoever rightly considers it, will be ambitious 
to bear a share in this “ labour of love,” that he may also 
put in his claim to the reward it brings with it. And since 
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this does not at all depend upon our having plentiful for- 
tunes, (for a little out of a little is as great a charity’as 
the greatest,) he must be very. unwise, who, because of 
his low circumstances, excuses himself from bearing a 
part in this duty, and thereby forfeits his claim and title 
to the rewards of it. 

2. As to the richer sort, I have the Jess need to say any 
thing, because no one can make a question of their obli- 
gations to contribute largely and liberally. They enjoy 
what they have by this very tenure and upon these con- 
ditions, that they pay to Almighty God their pension and 
tribute out of it. And it is a favour and blessing of Al- 
mighty God towards them, that he has been pleased to 
appoint them his stewards and almoners, to distribute his 
bounties among the poor charged upon them. The design 
is, to give them an opportunity of being kind, as God is 
kind, and of being merciful, as he is merciful. And the 
end and aim of that is, that being hereby improved and 
perfected, and becoming like unto God in good works, 
they may at length have the honour of being admitted in- 
to his presence, and be meet partakers of eternal glory. 

And now, to draw to a conclusion, give me Jeave only 
to add, that if ever there was a time when it concerned 
us to be more than ordinary zealous for our schools of 
charity, it is now. Numbers are falling off from the faith 
of Christ; and meanly, as well as impiously, apostatizing 
from their most holy religion: and this they do, for the 
sake of their lusts, and, like Demas in the apostolical 
times, “ having loved this present world.” The greater 
care should be taken to promote the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the Christian religion amongst us: and no care is 
so effectual, or so well answers the purpose, as the train- 
ing up children in the fear of God. If we cannot altoge- 
ther reform the present generation, provide at least that 
the next may be better, or may not proceed from bad to 
worse. There is none so likely a method of doing it, as 
the encouraging these charity-schools, which (God be 
thanked) are now become numerous, and are spread over 
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the three kingdoms. Let every man, according to his 
abilities, give a helping hand for their support. It is a 
slight and small thing, in comparison, only to throw in 
our quota of money towards it, when many both of cler- 
gy and laity (who have large hearts and generous minds) 
do not only lay out their substance, but their time also, 
and labours, and their hourly thoughts and cares upon it. 
May God give a blessing to their pious endeavours, and 
stir up others also to follow their bright examples ; that 
so religion may yet thrive and flourish amongst us, and 


we may be daily improving “in every good word and 
“ work,” : 








SERMON XIV. 
Shame and Contempt the End of Pride. 
dessin ' 


Prov. xvi. 18. 


Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty spirit before 
a fall. 


Tue observation is trite and common, and such as might 
have been made without the wisdom of Solomon. But 
though the thought be obvious, it is amportant too, and 
can never be too often inculcated ; so that for its use and 
value, it was well becoming his wisdom to take notice 
of it, and to minute it down, as a proper caution and 
warning to be transmitted, upon the authority of his 
great name, to latest posterity. It adds some weight and 
dignity to the thing, that it was observed so long ago, 
and by the wisést of men, conducted also in what he 
wrote by the Holy Spirit of God. The proposition here 
asserted is of the moral kind, and is one of those which 
may be said to be commonly, and for the most part, true, : 
though not universally. The exceptions, if there be any, 
are yet few and rare, and shake not the credit of the ge- 
neral remark. The thing is generally true, true, as we say, 
even to a proverb, that “ pride goeth before destruction, 
«and an haughty spirit before a fall.” Which is the 
same as to say, that pride and haughtiness commonly 
bring men to destruction and shame; they lead to it, and 
they end in it. In discoursing upon this subject, it may 
be proper, 

I. To show what pride and haughtiness mean; that so 
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it may be distinctly perceived what it is that we are treat- 
ing upon. 

II. I shall endeavour to illustrate the truth of the ob- 
servation from Scripture and reason. And, 

III. I shall briefly apply the whole by suitable reflec- 
tions. 

i 

I begin with showing what pride and haughtiness mean. 
The names are common, but the ideas often not very 
distinct ; from whence arise confusion of thought, and 
mistakes sometimes in judging both of ourselves and 
other persons. Pride is a word of great latitude, and 
ought to be set clear; as the thing meant by it should 
be also carefully distinguished by its several kinds. In 
the general, pride is thinking more highly of ourselves 
than we ought to think. It is a corruption of self-love, 
and is, in its root and principle, nothing else but self- 
flattery. There is a sensible pleasure in conceiving that 
we stand possessed of any considerable advantages, either 
of mind, or body, or of outward circumstances. The high- 
er-we can raise the idea of ourselves, the greater is the 
inward pleasure. Here lies the bait and the temptation 
to pride, that is, to a man’s thinking too highly of himself, 
instead of thinking justly and according to truth. 

And now, if any one desires to know when or wherein 
he may be said to think too highly of himself, it is either 
when he thinks that any thing he has is his own; or when 
he conceives himself to have what he really has not ; or 
when he sets too great a value upon what he has, and 
challenges to himself more respect than is due to him upon 
that score. 

If a man supposes any advantage he has to be strictly 
his own, he is therein forgetful of God, from whom he re- 
ceived it, and to whom he owes every thing. This is 
properly pride towards God: for as to men, they consider 
this but little, as being little concerned in it. They allow 
aman to call what he has his own, as a man’s estate is his 
own: by which, however, in strictness is only meant, that 
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it is his own, in opposition to any claims from other men, 
not in opposition to God. 

The second article I mentioned was, a man’s conceiving 
himself to have what he really has not ; as when he judges 
himself to be wiser, richer, greater, better, than he is. 
This is pride, and is so clear a case, that it needs no far- 
ther explaining. 

The third article I mentioned was, the setting too great 
a value upon what he has, and upon himself for it, chal- 
lenging to himself more respect than is due to him upon 
that score. This is pride, and very troublesome pride too, 
because now it is reduced to act, appears outwardly, and 
causes great disturbances; as all disputable claims. must 
of course do. There is one very common weakness, one 
species of pride, belonging to this head, which deserves 
to be here taken notice of ; and that is,a man’s valuing an 
advantage above many greater, only because it is his, to 
draw respect and honour into such a channel, where he is 
the surest to have a share: as if a rich man despises all 
who are not rich, though they may have what is more 
valuable ; or if a learned man despises all who are not 
learned, though perhaps wiser than himself; or if one, 
learned in one particular way, despises all who are inferior 
to him in that respect, though perhaps in other and greater 
respects they may be much his superiors: this is pride 
and vanity ; and the like may be said of any other kind of 
men overvaluing their real advantages, whatever they be. 

Now the advantages which men have are reducible all 
to three kinds; advantages of mind, or of body, or of out- 
ward circumstances. To the mind belong understanding 
‘and virtue, which if a man be proud of, it commonly goes 
under the name of conceitedness, or vanity. To the body 
belong strength and leauty, which if any one be proud of, 
I do not know whether it has any other name besides the 
general name of pride. To outward circumstances belong 
riches, honours, birth, quality, station, office, and the like. 
As to riches, the vulgar name for that sort of pride is 
pride of life: for the rest, haughtiness is the proper name 
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to express it by, the name used in my text. There are 
some other names or sorts of pride, as it appears outwardly 
in conversation or inconduct. Assuming too much to one’s 
self, either by words or by actions, is a species of pride, 
and is called arrogance or insolence. As also a stubborn 
refusing to pay respect where respect is due goes under 
the same names. Affecting to appear above what belongs 
to one’s station, character, and circumstances, and therein 
vying with our superiors, is pride, but is mostly called am- 
bition, or vanity. 

From what hath been said, it may appear, that pride 
is not peculiar to persons of any rank, but is common to 
men of all ranks, orders, and degrees. There is as much 
pride shown in denying respect where it is due, as in de- 
manding it where it is not due: and there may be as much 
pride covered under a threadbare garment, as under the 
richest embroidery. The pride and stomach of the infe- 
rior sort discovers itself in stubbornness, captiousness, que- 
rulousness, rudeness towards their superiors, and disobe- 
dience to their just commands. Having now said what I 
think sufficient of the nature and kinds of pride and haugh- 
tiness, 1 proceed, 

. IT. 

To illustrate the truth of the observation of the text, 
that pride and haughtiness will generally have a fall, will 
end in shame and contempt. This may be shown two 
ways: either from the reason of the thing itself, and its 
natural tendency ; or from the vindictive justice of _Al- 
mighty God, taken with what he has declared in holy 
Scripture. ; 

1. First, we may argue the point from the reason of 
the thing itself, and its natural tendency. 

Some kinds of pride are very expensive, and so lead to 
beggary and shame of course: as when men affect to make 
a figure above their rank and beyond their circumstances : 
the pride of equipage and furniture, of dress and attire, 
and all that vain pomp and luxury which goes under the 
name of pride of life; and really is s0, when used by 
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those whom it lelongs not to, and who are not able to 
maintain it. This commonly ends, as naturally it must, 
in beggary and ruin. It is but a ridiculous part a man 
acts all the time, who affects to vie with his betters, and 
to move out of his proper sphere, assuming a foreign cha- 
racter: he is but despised and ridiculed for the vanity of 
it by discerning judges all along: but in conclusion, shame 
and disgrace come pouring in upon him in full measure, 
when “ poverty cometh as one that travelleth, and his 
‘‘ want as an armed man?.” Such is the usual fate of one 
kind of pride, the pride of high living and luxury, where 
the circumstances do not answer. 

There is another consideration, which concerns ald kinds 
of pride. It is very well known that pride is a very 
contentious and disobliging quality. Nobody loves or real- 
ly respects a proud man: all mankind naturally hate and’ 
slight such a person. He loses friends every day, and pro- 
cures enemies more and more, by his disobliging and inso- 
lent behaviour. And if ever a time comes when he may 
stand in need of those whom he had despised, or may lie 
at the mercy of others whom he had provoked, (as there 
are often sudden and unexpected turns of affairs,) then, 
wanting friends, and having many enemies, his destruction 
comes upon him like a tempest, and he is no longer able 
to abide the storm. 

Another thing which makes proud persons most liable 
to fall is, that being full of themselves, and highly con- 
ceited of their own sufficiency, they are exceeding confident, 
and of course not so wary and cautious as other men. 
Their pride blinds them; their vanity runs them into error 
and mistakes. And yet this is not the worst of it, that 
they are liable to judge amiss, (as humbler men. also, 
though in a less degree, are,) but when they are under 
any mistake, they can scarcely ever recover it. For, as 
they see not the thing themselves, so neither will they 
suffer others to undeceive them. They shut the door 
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against instruction, and will not accept either of advice or 
warning. They are above being admonished, and too con- 
ceited to be advised. ‘In the multitude of counsellors, 
“ there is safety,” saith Solomon; and he repeats it af- 
terwards to make the deeper impression. But what safety 
can there be for a proud man, who generally thinks by 
himself, and consults his own humour and vanity? It will 
be nothing strange, if such persons, pursuing their own 
folly, and not foreseeing the danger, nor accepting of 
other men’s eyes to discover it; I say, it will not be 
strange, if they run blindly upon ruin, and make haste to 
be undone. Thus far we may presume to judge of the 
case before us, from the common course of the world, from 
the nature and tendency of the thing. 

2. But there is still greater force in this reasoning, if 
we consider, secondly, that the course of the world and 
all occurrences are in God’s hands, who has particularly 
declared his detestation of pride, and his resolution to pu- 
nish it. 

St. James takes notice that ‘* God resisteth the proud,’ 
while ‘he giveth grace’ (that is, showeth favour) “ unto 
“the humble’.”’ St. Peter repeats the same4, and both 
of them take the thought from Solomon’. We read in 
this chapter, from whence I take my text, that “¢ every 
“one that is proud in heart is an abomination to the 
** Lordf.’”?. And in the chapter before, it is expressly said, 
that “ the Lord will destroy the house of the prouds.” 
Among the six or seven things, which the Lord more 
especially hates, ‘a proud look” is one; which implies a 
proud heart. The whole tenor of the holy Scripture inti- 
mates how exceeding hateful pride is to Almighty God. 
The reasons for it are obvious. Pride is extremely impro- 
per, and unbecoming our condition and circumstances. 
“* Pride was not made for man,’’ (says a wise and grave 
writer,) © nor furious anger for them that are born of a 


b Prov. xi. 14, xxiv. 6, ¢ Jam. iv. 6, 41 Pet. v. 5. 
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“© womani,”’ “Why is earth and ashes proudk?” Pride 
is not a single vice, but a complicated wickedness, big with 
great injustice towards God and towards man, a grievous 
insult upon both. It robs God of his due honour, and 
breaks in upon the common liberties and privileges of man- 
kind, only to bring in stolen incense and ravished glories 
to itself. Pride is an inlet to all vices; as it is breaking ~ 
off from God, and making a separate interest independent 
of him: and it is a bar to all goodness ; inasmuch as the 
Jirst step to goodness is humility. What aggravates all the 
rest is, that pride is scarce ever to be reclaimed. It owns 
no faults, it knows none: it is blind in itself, and obstructs 
every passage where light should enter from abroad: so 
that hardness and impenitence commonly go along with 
pride ; and the proud are, of all men, the last to be reform- 
ed: the very ‘ publicans and harlots go into the kingdom 
“ of God before them!.’”’ These things considered, we 
need not wonder if pride be most odious in the sight of 
God, and if he every where testifies his just resentment 
against it. 

If we look into Scripture history, we shall find terrible 
examples of God’s avenging justice upon proud and haugh- 
ty men: as upon Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and their 
confederates™; upon Sennacherib the proud Assyrian®; 
and upon prouder Haman®. We shall scarce read of a 
city destroyed, or a kingdom demolished, but pride is 
mentioned as one of the principal sins that brought down 
the heavy judgment upon them. The pride of Israel, and 
the pride of Judah and Jerusalem, led on their ruin. And 
‘ even the Pagan kings and states, as Moab and Ammon, 
Tyre and Sidon, the Edomites and Philistines, the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and at length the Chaldeans ; when they 
grew proud and insolent, God sent his sore judgments upon 
them, and destroyed them utterly. 


i Ecclus. x. 18. k Ecclus. x. 9. 1 Matt. xxi. 31. 
m Numb, xvi. n 2 Kings xix. 2 Chron. xxxii. Isai. XXXVii. 
° Esth. vii. 
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Seeing then that Almighty God has thus frequently 
and terribly executed judgments upon the proud; we have 
the greater reason to apprehend, that even in the common 
course of his providence he will likewise testify his dis- 
pleasure against it. I have before observed, that, in the 
- natural tendency of things, pride commonly borders upon 
ruin: but if it be considered farther, that all second causes 
are conducted by the hand of God, and that all occur- 
rences of life are under his guidance and direction ; there 
may be reason to believe that, in some special cases, God 
himself may interpose his secret providence, to baffle the 
stout heart, and to bring down the high looks, by a sud- 
den: destruction. 

Let this suffice for illustration of the proposition laid 
down in the text. 

III. 

It remains now only to apply what hath been said by 
suitable reflections. - 

‘We may observe, how proper and well chosen a consi- 
deration that of the text is, for the dissuading men from 
pride, or the curing them of it: for what can be of great- 
er force than this, that pride can never reach the end it 
aims it, that instead of respect, it shall only meet with 
contempt ; instead of honour, shame ; instead of greatness, 
a downfall? Could the covetous. man be once convinced, 
that no profit were to be gained by covetousness, he would 
never be covetous more ; or if the ambitious were certain, 
that they could not arrive to preferments and. high places 
by ambition, they would be no more ambitious: but a 
proud man may have demonstration that he shall never 
have the more honour or respect for his pride, but quite the 
contrary: why then should he be proud? It would be a 
point of wisdom in a proud man (if ever proud and wise 
can go together) to conceal his pride, and to put on the 
Jace of humility : for humility is indeed the way to get 
what the proud man aims at; and the very appearance of 
it would be of some use, at least in the sight of men. 
Men gladly honour the person that merits it, and does not 
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taken modestly, and not eaacted of them as a tax or a 
tribute. Seek not praise, thirst not after glory, and you 
are sure to find it. Certainly, it must be a great mortifica- 
tion to.a proud man to observe (if he observes. any thing) 
that the humlile man, only by modest silence, and keeping 
his place, easily acquires all that respect, honour, and glo- 
ry, which a proud person, with infinite pains and sharp 
contentions, had. been long labouring after, and could ne- 
ver obtain. A proud man considers not that respect, rever- 
ence, and esteem, are things never to be snatched from 
others, never to be extorted: they must come -freely, if 
they come at all: force is a contradiction to their nature 5 
and they lose their very name and essence as soon as ex- 
acted. There may be fear, there may be awe and dread, 
or servile flattery, extorted of another; but real respect, 
esteem, or honour, never come that way. Humility and 
modesty beget reverence and real esteem; being tokens 
of real worth: besides that God’s providence often inter- 
“poses to promote the humble: “ Before honour is humi- 
“ lity,” says SolomonP; and a greater than he has said, 
that “ he that shall humble himself shall be exalted4.” 
But it may be asked perhaps, what is this humility, so 
much commended in Scripture? Is it for a man to make 
himself cheap and common ? Is it to submit and give way 
to every one? Is it to stoop below one’s place, station, and 
character 2? No, by no means. Humility is no levelling 
principle, no.enemy to any distinctions of age, rank, place, 
or dignity. A man need not forget his station or his cha- 
- racter, to show his humility. A man may think very hum- 
bly of himself, and yet know his place, and act up to his 
station and dignity. St.Paul was not proud when he said 
of himself, (having a just occasion for saying it,) that he 
was “not a whit behind the very chiefest Apostles‘ ;”’ nor 
when he insisted upon the benefit of his birth, and claim- 
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ed his privilege as a Roman’. This was thinking highly 
of himself, but justly at the same time; for he was deep- 
ly sensible at the same time from whom he had received _ 
all, and therefore he humbly added, * though I be no- 
‘ thingt.” A modest opinion of ourselves does not oblige 
us to idolize other persons, or to submit below our place 
or character. A man should know as well what is due to 
himself, as what is due to others; and if he goes no far- 
ther than he really knows, but judges strictly according 
to truth, and acts by that judgment, without partiality, 
he shows no pride in such a conduct; but approves himself 
as a wise and an honest man. If inferiors expect improper 
condescensions from their governors, or take it amiss not 
to be received upon an equal foot with them; the pride 
is in them who ask what they ought not; and not in those, 
who, mindful of their place and station, support it with 
dignity, and expect from their inferiors a becoming respect 
and a proper distance. There is therefore no pride in main- 
taining one’s just authority or character: but when there 
is pride among persons of fashion and figure, it is seen 
chiefly in their not condescending to hear the just com- 
plaints of the humble and afflicted, poor and miserable ; 
or, which is still worse, in their taking advantage of their 
superior station, to insult and tyrannise over others, and 
to oppress their inferiors. This is not supporting dignity, 
but lessening it; and is disparaging and disgracing both 
themselves and their station. The true character of great- 
ness is, to afford protection and relief to the innocent, 
humble, and distressed; and to exert all the strength and 
force of their authority in crushing the sturdy and inso- 
lent, and all such as endeavour to make a prey of the 
weak, or a spoil of the honest and well deserving. 

I have now done with the objection proposed; and I 
have been the larger in answering it, that the true notion 
of humility or of pride may be the more clearly under- 
stood. This indeed is the most material point. All man- 
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kind condemn pride, but they do not-always know dis- 
tinetly what it means. I have endeavoured to describe it 
in as plain characters as I could, for our information: not 
to teach any one to find it in his neighbour, (for that is no 
token of humility ; the proudest men generally complain- 
ing most of pride in others, because their own can least 
bear it,) but to examine the more carefully into owr own 
selves; and that, in order to discover whether any thing 
of this poisonous vice be yet lurking in us; and if we find 
it so, to use all proper means to purge it out. May we 
all seriously endeavour.to do thus, for the satisfying our 
own consciences, and the saving our souls. 


VOL. Ix. :0) 





SERMON XV. 


The Wisdom of true Simplicity of Mind and Inte- 
grity of Manners. 


ei 


Joun i. 47. 


Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and saith of him, 
Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile ! 


THE Apostle Bartholomew is, by good interpreters, sup- 
posed to have been this very Nathanael, of whom our 
Lord here speaks in such high terms of commendation. 
Nathanael might be the name which he commonly went 
‘under before his conversion to Christ, and Bartholomew 
might be the Christian title which he assumed after- 
wards. 

The memorable character here given of him is, that he 
was ‘an Israelite indeed,” or true Israelite, “in whom 
‘¢ was no guile:” he was a person of great simplicity and 
integrity ; remarkable for his honest and upright heart, 
his frank and open conversation, and for his plainness and 
sincerity in all his dealings: he had no sinister or selfish 
views, no deceit nor craftiness in him; his designs were 
all just, fair, and honourable; his conduct equal, clear, 
and uniform: in a word, his tongue, his hand, and his 
heart, all went together. 

Such was his general character; and, by the particular 
notice which our blessed Lord was pleased to take of it, 
we may perceive that he looked upon it as somewhat rare 
and uncommon, above the ordinary pitch of human virtue. 
In discoursing farther, my design is, 
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I. To inquire how it comes to pass, that guile and insin- 
cerity are so apt to prevail amongst men. 

II. To set forth the wisdom of true simplicity of mind 
and integrity of manners, both with respect to the 
world that now is, and that which is to come. 

I 

As to the first particular ; if we look back to the original 
of gwile, and search to the bottom of it, we shall find it 
chiefly owing to that natural selfishness which is, in a 
manner, born in us, and bred up with us; and which no- 
thing can ever thoroughly correct or cure, but a deep and 
due sense of God and religion. Men naturally feel their 
own cravings and uneasinesses; but they feel not, in like 
manner, the cravings and uneasinesses of other persons: 
and therefore they are naturally prompted to indulge 
themselves as far as they can, though it be at the expence 
of their neighbours, who have the like inclinations and 
aversions with them. A little time and experience suffi- 
ciently convinces every man, that there is no forcing all 
around him to yield to his single will or humour; but he 
is certain to meet with strong resistance and opposition on 
every side, as often as he directly attempts any thing of 
that sort. Hence arises a kind of moral necessity of mak- 
ing use of management and address, in order to compass 
that by wile and artifice, which cannot be obtained by 
open violence. Here lies the foundation of guile, treachery, 
and deceit. They are the natural result of an overweening 
self-love, meeting with opposition from without, and not 
yet restrained by true and right principles from within. 

It is one chief aim of the laws of every well-governed 
society, or community, to bridle, in some measure, the 
exorbitances of selfishness; that it may not break out to 
tha. degree, as totally to destroy or disturb the public har- 
mony: but, notwithstanding all the outward legal re- 
straints that can be enacted, there is still room enough 
left for guile and treachery to range in. Human laws 
may be eluded or perverted; and the men of guile may 
often manage so artfully, as to turn the very laws them- 
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selves, which were made for the protection of innocency, 
to the oppression or destruction of it: so that the laws 
of any state are by no means an effectual remedy against 
guile. 
Besides the laws of the land, there is a kind of law of 
reputation, which generally is a much stricter and closer 
restraint upon deceitful practices than the other. Many 
are afraid of being detected and exposed, if they should 
deal unhandsomely by their neighbours: and so the tender 
regard which they bear towards their own reputation re- 
strains them from several iniquitous practices, which they 
might otherwise safely venture upon, within the laws of 
the land. In such cases, where the common courts of ju- 
dicature can take no cognizance, the tribunal of fame, 
however, often strikes men with awe; for reputation is a 
tender point, and a man’s livelihood often depends upon 
his fair and good character: but, though this may be an 
additional restraint upon guile, and of considerable force ; 
yet it goes not deep enough to effect any change of heart ; 
neither does it sufficiently obviate the more refined and 
exquisite contrivances of human subtilty. Some will lay 
their insidious schemes with such closeness and secrecy, 
that it may be next to impossible to detect them; or 
however to convict them by any clear and certain eyvi- 
dences. Others, taking advantage of their superiority of 
fortune or station, will boldly carry on their deceitful 
practices; while those who see them, and suffer by them, 
are afraid to complain, or so much as to appear sensible of 
the hardships they lie under, for fear of suffering worse. 
Others, lastly, who, through the strength of habit and 
long custom in the arts of guile, are once got beyond the 
sense of shame, may securely go on in the same track, 
and even boast of fraud and circumvention when discover- 
ed; nay, and perhaps may find means to turn the ridicule 
or disgrace upon the unhappy sufferers. From hence 
_ therefore we may perceive, that the law of reputation is 


no certain, no universal security against the practice of 
guile, 
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Neither indeed can any thing be justly looked upon as 
a sovereign preservative, which shall effectually answer in 
every respect, excepting only an awful fear and dread of 
the Divine Majesty, a lively and vigorous expectation of a 
judgment to come. This religious principle is the only 
certain and constant security against guile; and this will 
prevail to all intents and purposes, wheresoever it fixes 
firm root. A man, truly pious and. conscientious, will 
consider that guile is not more odious in the esteem of 
“men, than it is abominable in the sight of God, and must 
be one day accounted for before the high and awful tri- 
bunal. While he reflects hereupon, and at the same time 
loves his own soul, he will be sensible that it is not-only 
his duty, but his real and lasting interest, to act always a 
just, and equal, and generous part with all mankind. He 
will see good reason for loving his neighbour in like man- 
ner as he loves himself; and so of course will be inclined 
to deal with others, as he desires to be dealt with. He 
will be true and faithful in all measures, whether trans- 
acted in secret or in the face of the sun. He will take no 
unfair advantages of the weakness of one, or of the zgno- 
rance of another, or of the necessities of a third, or of any 
other unhappy circumstances or contingencies. He will 
be equal and impartial in all his dealings, though it were 
towards an idiot or an infant, or other thoughtless, help- 
less person; as well as towards the sharpest, and shrewd- 
est, and greatest, whose capacities or resentments he may 
stand in awe of : and that, because he considers Almighty 
God as infinitely more discerning and more powerful than 
all; and that it is to him we must give account of our 
dealings with our fellow creatures. No artifices, no co- 
lourings can be of any avail in God’s sight; for God is 
not mocked: he sees into the inmost recesses of the mind, 
and searches even the reins and the heart. This consider- 
ation strikes at the very root of all guzle and treachery, 
when nothing else will. 

However, from hence may be perceived how it comes 
to pass, that guile prevails so widely amongst men: it is, 
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because this world is present, and sensible ; while the other 
is distant, and mostly out of sight. There are few, in 
comparison, who retain a lively, constant, prevailing sense 
of God and a world to come; and therefore there are but 
few such Israelites as Nathanael was, “a man in whom 
“‘ was no guile.” Good nature and common humanity 
will sometimes go a great way: and if to both be added 
a certain, frankness and nobleness of temper, together 
with a sense of honour and a quick perception of shame ; 
all these in conjunction will almost be sufficient to make 
up a man without guile. But yet, unless a deep and due 
sense of religion be superadded to all, the character will 
not be complete; neither will the man’s other principles 
be effectual to restrain him from the more refined sort of 
guile, whenever he has any great advantages to make by 
it. Trust not too far to any man’s natural honesty or 
probity, if he appears not, in his general conduct, to have 
the fear of God before his eyes: for he that is false to 
his God will be false to all the world, as often as any pre- 
sent engaging interest persuades to it, or any strong temp- 
tation comes in his way. 

I take leave to add, that guile may be often found even 
under great appearances of religion; either because men 
may be hypocrites, or because their very religion thay be 
of the corrupt kind, adulterated with wrong principles; or 
because, at the best, it amounts only to a faint and feeble 
principle of life, lodging more in the head than in the 
heart. From whence again we may infer, that the cha- 
racter of the text is the more rare and uncommon, since 
none but the religious can ever fully come up to it; and 
not all they, but those only who have the honour and the 
happiness to be deeply tinctured with piety, and who 
constantly make it the ruling principle of their hearts and 
lives. 

Having thus largely accounted for the prevailing growth 


and influence of guile and insincerity, I proceed now, se- 
condly, 
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II. 

To set forth the wisdom and excellence of sincere and 
upright conduct, both with respect to the world that now 
is, and to that which is to come. 

1. No doubt but many and great worldly advantages 
may ordinarily be obtained by the practice of guile; other- 
wise there would be no temptation to it, or none great 
enough to draw such numbers into it. On the other 
hand, it must be acknowledged likewise, that there are 
ordinarily many and great worldly advantages arising from 
honest and sincere conduct; so that, upon the whole, it 
may justly be questioned, whether the men of guile are 
generally the greatest gainers, even with respect to this 
present life. It is true, we may sometimes observe im- 
mense riches gathered by dishonest or treacherous prac- 
tices; and it is certain, that crafty deceivers do sometimes 
raise their own fortunes upon the ruins of much better 
men: but such instances may perhaps be justly looked 
upon as a few glittering prizes among a multitude of 
blanks: for it is certain, on the other hand, that great 
numbers are daily undone by dishonest courses ; while 
their indirect practices first blow up their credit, and soon 
after sink the men. I believe it will be generally allowed, 
as to matters of trade and commerce, that honesty is, for 
the most part, the éruest policy, the surest way to thrive. 
One that is known to make a conscience of telling the 
truth, who is remarkably faithful in all his dealings, who 
is exact and punctual in his contracts or covenants, who is 
content with moderate and reasonable gains, and who 
scorns to take any indirect or mean advantages; I say, 
such a person as I have here described will, generally 
speaking, find favour amongst all men; and, by the 
strength of his friendships, and God’s blessing upon them, 
will be able to bear himself up in the world: whereas, 
when once a person begins to be marked as a dishonest or 
designing man, few will choose to have dealings with 
him; few will contribute to support or countenance him. 
In the general therefore, and in the ordinary course of af- 
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fairs, a plain honest man appears to stand upon a surer 
foot than a master of guile; and is much more likely to 
thrive and prosper in the world. 

Another considerable advantage which he has lies in 
the ease, and peace, and tranquillity of his mind. He has 
no laboured schemes to lay, no perplexing difficulties to 
torment him, no contradictions in conduct to reconcile; but 
his way is plain, easy, and clear before him. He can meet 
his acquaintance with a free and open countenance, with a> 
pleasing and cheerful aspect. As his conduct is all fair 
and clean, and he is conscious of it, he is under no pain or 
uneasiness about future discoveries or after-reckonings, 
nor about any the most prying or even malicious inquiries. 
Search his conduct to the utmost, and the better will it 
appear: his righteousness, upon the scrutiny, will in the 
last issue be made as clear as the light, and his just deal- 
ing as the noonday. . 

Such is the security and comfort of the upright: man, 
(generally speaking,) and there is no other pleasure of life 
comparable to it.. This I take to be almost universally 
true, with respect to that kind of honesty of which I am 
now speaking, such as concerns matters of property, or 
belongs to trade and commerce. But withal I must own, 
and it may not be improper here to observe, that there is 
another kind of honesty, which often lies under hardships, 
and does not’ordinarily meet with such favourable accept- 
ance in the world; I mean the honesty of resisting impor-_ 
tunate solicitations to something ill, and preserving a con- 
science clear of all undue compliances. There are few per- 
sons of a general acquaintance, or of any large scene of 
business, who may not frequently upon occasion find, that 
some designing man or other (having sinister ends to serve, 
for which they want instruments) may importune them 
vehemently to do wrong things. If an honest man declines 
and hangs back in such cases, (as in duty he is bound to 
do,) he is certain to get ill-will for the time, and both to 
lose friends and to raise to himself enemies. Most of us 
have either relations, or benefactors, or allies, or compa- 
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nions to please, who may severally in their turns request 
improper fayours; and at the same time may be so partial 
to their own schemes or interests, as not to bear a repulse 
with any candour or patience. When party differences 
happen to.run high, such difficulties will occur very fre- 
quently ; and they often prove sore trials upon honest and 
upright men, who have no guile of their own, and who 
cannot, with a safe conscience, consent to be made instru- 
ments to the guile of others, or to be partakers of other 
men’s sins. If they are persecuted or maligned for their 
non-compliance in such cases, (as commonly happens,) 
they must be content to bear it as becomes Christians. 
Virtue would be no virtue, or very slight, if it met with 
no trials to exercise, improve, and perfect it. In such in- 
stances chiefly is the proof made, whether we are really 
religious or are only men-pleasers ; whether we value the 
solid and lasting praise of God, or the vain and transient 
caresses of men. Honesty, in this view, may sometimes 
(perhaps often) fail of its due reward here; but it is cer- 
tain to have it in full measure hereafter. 

2. Therefore, secondly, the wisdom and excellency of a 
sincere and upright conduct, with respect to a. life to come, 
is very plain and indisputable. It is securing the main 
chance, and laying up for eternity. ‘ Providing things 
<¢ honest in the sight of all men” (whether men observe it 
or not) will infallibly recommend a man to God, who. sees 
it, and marks it, and will finally reward it. The securing 
this great point is ¢rue wisdom, as it is pitching upon the 
noblest and best end, and pursuing it by fair and just 
means. An honest and good heart is the top perfection of 
man, and is, in the sight of God, of the greatest price. 
With persons so qualified, God chooses to abide here; 
and such shall also eternally abide with him hereafter. 
There will be no guile or hyprocrisy in the regions of the 
blessed. Those ill-natured qualities are calculated only 
for the low interests of this life, (and not for them always,) 
but will have no place in the other. All things are naked and 
open to God now, and will be also both to men and angels 
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hereafter. There is nothing hid, but what shall then be 
revealed; nor any thing kept secret, but what shall then 
be made known: for God will make manifest the counsels 
of the heart. How mean, how despicable will all deceit- 
ful contrivances and all ungenerous practices appear at 
that day, when every mask of dissimulation shall be 
thrown off, and every studied refinement of guile and ma- 
lice disclosed, and nothing but sincere and undisguised 
honesty will be found able to stand the test. Then will be 
seen what complicated folly there always is in every the 
most artful contrivance of guile; and what a depth of 
wisdom and good sense there constantly is in plain and 
sincere dealing. 

I do not say, that the innocency of the dove may not be 
frequently found where the wisdom of the serpent may be 
wanting. An honest heart and a discerning head do not 
- always go together: there may be perfect sincerity (hu- 
manly speaking) where there is not perfect wisdom. But 
this I may presume to think and say, that the first and 
best part of wisdom always goes along with sincere and 
upright conduct. There is a wise choice made of the no- 
blest and Lest end, and due provision laid for the main 
thing, which, in effect, is every thing. 

We may observe, in our blessed Lord, a bright example 
of the most perfect innocency joined with consummate wis- 
dom. No guile was found in his mouth or in his life; no 
slip, no failure in point of discretion, through his whole 
conduct. Numberless traps and snares were laid for him, 
to entangle him in his talk, or to overreach him in busi- 
ness: but he had wisdom sufficient to defeat them all, 
and even to turn the insidious craftiness of his adversaries 
upon their own heads. This he was able to do; for he 
was God as well as man. He is a finished pattern for his 
disciples to copy after in some measure, though never to 
come up to. Their integrity, after all, must come vastly 
short of his; and so must their wisdom also: for we can 
neither resemble the dove nor the serpent to any such 
degree of perfection as he did. Nevertheless, we ought to 
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use our best endeavours to attain to such perfection as we 
may in both respects. Or, however we may be found 
wanting in point of wisdom or capacity, (which is no crime 
to fail in,) let us labour to be as exact as possible in point 
of sincerity, which is more in our own power, In order 
thereunto, give me leave, by way of application of what 
hath been said, . 
III. 

To subjoin a few plain and brief directions, for our im- 
provement in so admirable a quality. 

1. Let no one ever persuade you, that the practice of 
guile and circumvention is any argument of superior parts 
or understanding. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
be deceitful and disingenuous. Children are capable of it 
soon after they can speak ; and they will daily improve in 
it by mere instinct of nature, if not seasonably restrained 
by wholesome discipline or wise instruction. Persons of* 
very low capacities are often capable of a great deal of 
low cunning, when they are scarce found capable of any 
thing besides. And though sometimes men of very bright 
parts may be observed (under strong attachments to this 
world) to take into the ways of guile; yet it must be 
owned to be a great disparagement to their parts that 
they do so: and had they sense or consideration sufficient 
to look forwards to the end of things, and to lay all cir- 
cumstances together well and wisely, they would abhor 
that very guile, which now perhaps they are proud of. 
Honesty and wisdom are but words of the same import in 
holy Scripture, and mean the same thing; because, in 
reality, there is no érue wisdom but in true integrity. 

2. Let no one ever be offended or chagrined, if he should 
any time observe, that some particular persons thrive and 
prosper by fraud, guile, or treachery. Such instances are 
rare in comparison, as I before hinted: and for one that 
grows considerable in such a way, hundreds perhaps fail 
and sink in their circumstances by these very means. Be- 
sides, what enjoyment have those few thriving deceivers in 
their ill-gotten advantages? Little, very probably, or 
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none. But suppose the very best we can imagine in their 
favour; yet Scripture more than once assures us, that in 
the last issue, even the “ prosperity of fools destroys 
“them.” Were they to gain the whole world by un- 
righteous practices, it would profit them nothing; since, in 
the last result, they are certain to lose their own souls, 
and to perish utterly. 

3. Let not the sense of any perplexing straits or difficul- 
ties ever move you to go out of the plain road of duty, 
for the sake of any present relief. Those are temptations 
which Satan throws in our way, and by which he leads 
the unthinking into the crooked paths of guile and dis- 
honesty. Perhaps, by some convenient use of fraud, some 
seasonable treachery, a man may rid himself at once of 
some pressing difficulties: but then, let it be considered 
on the other hand, that this is only serving a present exi- 
gency, to lay in for future troubles and future repentance ; 
and is losing more in the general, than can be gained in 
the particular instance. Let a man be content, in such 
cases, to venture no farther for the extricating himself out 
of difficulties, than he honestly and justly may; leaving 
the rest'to God, who often relieves good men in the great- 
est extremities, and works their deliverance in marvellous 
ways, such as they could neither foresee nor so much as 
imagine. . 

4thly and lastly, If any inviting opportunities should 
offer (as sometimes happens) that by once or twice strain- 
ing a point, and breaking through the unerring rules of 
Christian sincerity, you might make some very consider- 
able advantage, to set you, as it were, up in the world ever 
after; reject the alluring bait at once, with the utmost 
horror and disdain. Consider, not so much what may 
flatter your present desires in point of interest or worldly 
honour, as what is strictly just, honest, and fair, and will 
bring you solid and lasting felicity. Consider not conse- 
quences in a secular account, when strict duty is concerned. 
Leave the issue of all in God’s hands 3 only, do you what 
is right, and what it becomes you to do. To take into any 
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indirect, unjustifiable courses, is to throw yourself at once 
out of God’s favour and protection, and is renouncing all 
reasonable claim to his blessings here or hereafter. Re- 
member the pious and prudent resolution of holy Job: 
“Till I die,” says he, * I will not remove my integrity 
* from me.—My heart shall not reproach me so long as I 
** livea.’ This noble resolution he held to, as his sheet- 
anchor, to his dying day: in this was he happy even 
amidst his troubles, (much more when they were over) 
and by adhering to this principle he is now a blessed saint 
above; as well as our Nathanael, of whom our blessed 
Lord hath given such an excellent character. 

Learn we from such admirable examples to be true and 
faithful in all that we say and in all that we do; deceiving 
no man, beguiling no man to his detriment; punctual to 
our word and promise, much more to our oaths; firm and 
constant to our just engagements; honest and impartial in 
all our dealings; every way behaving, as becometh men 
professing godliness, “Israelites indeed, in whom is no 
“* guile.” 


a Job xxvii. 5, 6, 
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The Joy in Heaven over one repenting Sinner, 
more than over ninety and nine just Men, ex- 


plained. 
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I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons, which need no repentance. 


Turse words of our blessed Lord are introduced with 
a noted parable of the lost sheep : a parable recorded in the 
eighteenth chapter of St. Matthew, as delivered by our 
Lord upon a special occasion; but recorded by St. Luke 
as again delivered, and reinforced by our Lord, upon an 
occasion more general, as shall be shown presently. 7 

The parable is to this effect. A person is supposed to 
have had an hundred sheep of his own, and all of them safe, 
except one, which had happened to wander from the flock, 
lost for the time. The owner, in this case, being much 
concerned for the loss of a single sheep, goes immediately 
in quest of it, leaving the ninety-nine for a while to them- 
selves, till he finds the sheep that went astray, to bring to 
them. Having found it, he returns with joy ; yea, he re-. 
Joices more over that sheep, in that particular case, than he 
does over the ninety and nine which went not astray. “ He 
** cometh home, he calleth together his friends and neigh- 
“‘ bours, saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for I have 
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‘¢ found my sheep which was lost.” Our blessed Lord, 
having thus opened the parable, proceeds next to apply it, 
in this grave and weighty moral: ‘I say unto you, that 
** likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
‘“* penteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, 
“‘ which need no repentance.” 

To enforce this doctrine, he adds two parables more, 
containing the same thought, in the main, or illustrating 
the same thing, and serving the same purpose. One is, of 
a woman having ten pieces of silver, but losing one of them 
for a time, and seeking diligently till she finds it: upon 
her so finding it, she rejoices over that piece which she 
had lost, more than over the nine other pieces which she — 
had constantly enjoyed. 

The third parable is of a father recovering his prodigal, 
his lost son, who had long gone from him, and was, in a 
manner, lost and undone. The good man, in this case, is 
more sensibly affected at the recovery of that lost son, and 
makes greater rejoicings for it, than he had ever done for 
his other son, who had never offended in like kind, nor ever 
gone from him. 

These three parables are all drawn from nature, and are 
founded in self-evident facts: but the justness of the appli- 
cation of them to the case mentioned in the text may not 
perhaps be obvious at first hearing, but may want some ex- 
plication. I shall therefore endeavour so to explain the 
particulars, as to render both the design and the wse of our 
Lord’s doctrine, in this instance, clear and perspicuous to 
an attentive hearer. 

ks 

The design of all is to be learned chiefly from the occa- 
sion given for those three parables. 

The first occasion given for the jirst of the three appears 
in St. Matthew, chapter the eighteenth. Our Lord, per- 
ceiving that there was too much of selfishness, or narrow- 
ness of spirit, in his own disciples, while every one was 
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contending for the jirst place in heaven, little concerned 
how few might come thither, provided they themselves 
were but secure of the Divine favour; I say, our Lord, 
perceiving this meanness of temper to prevail too much 
amongst them, endeavoured to correct it, by representing 
to them, that they ought to look upon others as parcels 
of themselves; and to rejoice as much at the recovery of 
any lost brother, as at the recovering a lost limb of their 
own, or any lost part of their own substance or treasure: 
for that such was the tender compassion of Almighty 
God, the common Father of all, that he would have 
“none of his little ones perish®:’’ and such also was the 
benign and generous temper of the blessed angels in hea- 
ven, that they rejoice exceedingly, as often as any new con- 
verts come in to them, to share with them in glory. Such 
is the purport of the parable of the lost sheep, as first de- 
livered by our Lord, and recorded in St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel. 

Upon another occasion, the Scribes and Pharisees were 
disposed to murmur at our Lord for receiving sinners, and 
eating with them®. Here the like selfishness and narrow- 
ness of spirit (which our Lord had before reproved in his 
own disciples) brake out in a much greater degree, and 
attended with more malignant symptoms. Wherefore 
our blessed Lord did not only repeat the parable of the 
lost sheep, but he pressed it in a stronger manner than be- 
fore; illustrating and enforcing it every way, and super- 
adding two parables more, of like purport with it. 

The chief design of all was, to insinuate to those mur- 
muring, repining, envious Jews, who conceived them- 
selves righteous, and who were for engrossing heaven, in a 
manner, to themselves, that such temper of theirs was al- 
together wild, unnatural, and inhuman: that, however 
they might scorn and reprobate sinners, they ought to re- 
member that even sinners were their near allies; and, if 
they were gone from them, were worth the recovering : 
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and that, instead of envying them the benefit and privilege 
of returning to the fold, they ought rather to take all ima- 
ginable pains to reduce them; and to rejoice exceedingly 
in it, as in the recovering any lost treasure: for the ad- 
mitting of repenting sinners to a share with them in hap- 
piness would really be no detriment to them, but so 
much entire gains; and, if they had but any thing of a 
godlike temper and disposition, or any just notion of the 
case, they would be sensible that so it must be. A man 
rejoices at the recovering his lost sheep: why? because 
he looked upon ¢hat sheep as part of his own substance. 
A woman rejoices at the finding the lost piece of silver: 
why? because she had made it a part of her beloved 
treasure. A kind father rejoices at the fetching home his © 
lost son: why? because he loved him as a son, and 
could not but be glad of so agreeable an addition to his 
family. How then could the Scribes and Pharisees mur- 
mur and repine at our Lord’s receiving sinners, in order 
to reclaim them; or why should they desire to engross the 
Divine favours entirely to themselves ? The reason was, 
that they were selfish and ill-natured, and had nothing of 
a large soul or a Divine spirit in them: for if they had 
but Jooked upon sinners with an eye of Jove or tenderness, 
they must have rejoiced in their happiness, as being part 
of their own. The angels in heaven understand this mat- 
ter rightly ; and they are so far from repining when others 
come in for a share with them, that they rejoice at it; 
and so much the more, if the case was before doubtful, or 
almost desperate. “‘ There is joy in heaven over one 
‘‘ sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
“¢ just persons, which need no repentance.” 

But here it may be asked, Who or what are those 
ninety-nine just persons, needing no repentance? And 
again, be they who they will, why more joy for the re- 
covering of one, than for the keeping or retaining of many ? 
These are seeming difficulties, which may arise upon the 
case. I shall endeavour briefly to account for both. 

1. As to the just persons, who are said to need no re- 
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pentance, we may best understand such persons as. lead 
good lives in the main; and who have no need to change 
their general course of life, but to persevere in it, and to 
carry it on to higher perfection. Ina certain sense, the 
very best of men may be said to need repentance, that 1s, 
daily repentance, for sins of infirmity, sins of daily incur- 
sion: but as the word repentance often means a thorough 
change of heari and life, not from good to better, but from 
bad to good; in that sense there may be many who need 
no repentance, having long been in a good state, in a state. 
of grace and salvation. With respect to such, our Lord 
elsewhere says, ‘‘ I came not to call the righteous, but 
“ sinners, to repentance 4.”” Our Lord came not to call 
‘such to a different course of life, or to a thorough change of 
state ; but to improve that course which they were before 
in, and to make it, by his merits and satisfaction, accepted 
to salvation. Of such religious and exemplary men, we 
may reasonably interpret what our Lord says in the text, 
that they need no repentance. 

2. But a more difficult question still remains, namely, 
why our Lord should say, that there shall be more joy in 
heaven over any one repenting sinner, than over ninety- 
nine just persons, such as I have described. As to which, 
we may be confident, that our Lord had no design to put 
any slight upon men who constantly lead a regular life ; 
nor to prefer a returning penitent before a person who 
has held an wninterrupted course of virtue and piety. The 
parables which he was: pleased to make use of for this 
very case are alone sufficient to show, that he could have. 
no such meaning, nor any intention to inculcate so foreign 
a thought. The man who had lost one sheep out of the 
hundred, did not value that lost. sheep above the ninety- 
nine left; no, nor above any single sheep of the whole. 
number, so far as appears; to be sure, he would not have. 
parted with any one of the whole, for the recovering of 
what was lost; because that would have been doing no- 
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thingy but endeavouring to repair one loss by another ; and 
indeed by a greater, all things considered. 

Sovagain, in the case of the woman represented as hav- 
ing lost ome of her ten pieces of silver; her searching 86 
diligently for what she had lost was no argument of het 
valuing that single piece above all the rest, or above any 
other piece that remained with her. She would have 
taken the same pains to recover any other of the ten, had 
she had the misfortune to lose it; so that hercare and 
solicitude in that affair could be an‘argument of nothing 
but of her valuing all alike: neither would she have parts 
ed with any single piece which remained sure, in order to 
regain that piece which she had Jost. 

Once more: the father, in the parable}. who’ showed 
himself overjoyed at the recovery’ of the prodigal son be+ 
fore lost, cannot reasonably be supposedto have valued 
him* more, or so much as he really valued his sober’ son; 
who had remained constantly with him; neither: would 
he have parted with that good son for the! sake of that 
other; who at the best was but a reformed’ offender; 
though not to be despised in that view: To'the’one the 
father said, “ Son, thou art ever with me, and all that'l 
* have is thine’.””, How kind'and gracious! What could 
he have said‘more? As to the other, he*rejoiced: in* him} 
asin a son réstored from the dead, but not preferring him 
to the son who'had been all along alive and-well. Thé 
sum then‘is, that the very turn and structure ‘of the three 
several parables abundantly show, that it was'no design 
of our Lord to prefer a late penitent before’a person of an 
even and uniform life; much less to prefer one single such 
penitent before numbers of: the better kind. The' parables 
themselves convey no such thought: but it' would be ab- 
surd to interpret’ a few- particular words of’ somewhat 
doubtful) meaning, against the*plain:'and undoubted drift 
or tenor‘of the whole discourse. : 

What then is it that our Lord can be'supposed ‘to mean 
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by saying, that joy shall be in heaven over one return- 
“ ing sinner, more than over ninely and nine just men?” 
&c. The meaning lies deep, but it may be drawn out, as 
I conceive, by attentively considering the occasion of the 
words, which I have before explained. Our Lord’s intent 
was to correct an envious, narrow, selfish disposition of 
mind; such as leads men to value a blessing the more, for 
its being confined to them singly, in preference to many 
others; and to look upon any privilege as the Jess for be- 
ing shared in common. This is very ill-natured towards 
men of our own species, as if they were not our brethren, 
and members with us: and it is greatly affronting the 
goodness of God, as if it were not extensive or diffusive 
enough to take in any number whatever, (fitly prepared,) 
and to make the very largeness of the number a consider- 
able circumstance for the advancing the felicity of every 
individual. Now in order to confront and confute such 
envious and ill-natured jealousies, our Lord was pleased 
to intimate, that the angels of heaven are of quite another 
temper and principle: for though they are most highly in 
God’s favour, yet they desire of all things, for God’s 
glory, and for their own greater happiness, to have men 
brought in to share with them in it. And as they are 
grieved and concerned (so far as is consistent with their 
blissful state) when men revolt from God to their own 
undoing; so they are particularly joyfud and thankful, as 
often as deserters return to their duty, and become capable 
of enjoying the inheritance of the saints in light. If but 
one in a hundred should happen to go astray, and fall off, 
(so our Lord puts the case in the jirst parable,) they 
would think it of high moment to recover that one; and 
rejoice in it, more than in the other ninety-nine: because 
an hundred is more than ninety-nine, and a new addition 
becomes matter of new joy to them: not that that single 
person is better than the ninety-nine, (that were absurd;) 
but, while éhat single one was wanting, the satisfaction 
was less, and the joy impaired ; which, by the recovery of 
the lost member, becomes again full and complete. The 
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narrow-spirited Pharisees, in their selfish way, would have 
said, What signifies the loss of one sinner, or more, so long 
as we are but happy, and have all to ourselves? For the 
Sewer we have to share with us, the more distinguished are 
we above the rest of mankind. So thought they, in their 
pride and vanity. But our Lord understood better; and 
he endeavoured to make them understand it likewise, by 
the three several parables which I have been explaining ; 
which indeed were all intended to teach us, not to think 
ourselves the more happy, for being eminently distin- 
guished as a select few, exclusive of our brethren; but ra- 
ther, then to judge ourselves most happy, when the great- 
est numbers can be persuaded to come in and partake with 
us. Many are apt to please themselves in a thought, that 
they have something to boast of above others, which they 
retain to themselves, and in which none can equal them 
or share with them; ‘as if happiness consisted in singula- 
rity or superiority: the heavenly temper is just the re- 
verse, and it is brotherly love that makes it so. True and 
dear friends can scarce relish any happiness in which both 
do not share. Where universal ‘énevolence reigns, the 
effect is as universal: the felicity of every one becomes 
the greater for every one’s partaking of it and sharing in 
it. This, I presume, was our Lord’s thought in the text, 
suitable to one that is a friend to all who will accept him, 
and a constant Jover of mankind. 

Enough has been said for the opening the general de- 
sign and intention of the text which I have been upon. 

TI 

It remains only to consider the more particular wse.and 
improvement of it;-and that by way of application both 
to good Christians and lad. 

As to good Christians, they may from hence learn, how 
acceptable a service they are performing, while they are 
endeavouring, either by example or persuasion, to draw 
many unto God. It is contributing to the enlargement 
of God’s kingdom: it is afflicting and weakening the 
powers of darkness, and bringing fresh matter of joy and 
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triumph to the blessed above. It is, at the same. time, 
putting on and improving that heayenly disposition here, 
which will be both their perfection and happiness here- 
after. The angels themselves are employed constantly 
in these pious cares; and it is-both their business and de- 
light.to assist, in. converting sinners, and to draw them off 
from Satan unto God. Our Lord, in the text, has -inti- 
mated as much to every good Christian, for the inciting 
them to follow their bright example ; and he has further 
instructed us to pray daily, that God’s will may be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven. So much with respect to 
Christians of the better sort, who have their minds set to- 
wards heaven. 

As to the ungodly and impenitent, if disposed. to hear 
and attend, they may. learn a most comfortable lesson from 
the doctrine of the text; namely this, that though they 
are for the present, through their own default, shut out 
from the kingdom of heayen ; yet a door stands open for 
repentance, whensoever they shall think it their,duty and 
interest to look up to heaven, and to return to God. . For 
their further encouragement, our Lord has been pleased 
to hint, that the angels themselves stand, in a manner, 
waiting for their conversion; and will not only be content, 
but even joyful to receive them, when they shake off 
their evil habits,.and become new men, thoroughly re- 
claimed both in heart and life. In the, mean season they 
are considered as lost and undone, dead in trespasses and 
sins: and that .is the very reason given, why the joy in 
heaven will be the greater upon their recovery, if ever 
they shall recover; because.it is doubtful, and almost des- 
perate. “ Thy brother was dead,” says the kind father in 
the parable, “ and is alive again ;.and was lost, and is 
“found.” And therefore he judged it meet to make 
the more solemn rejoicing for a recovery of so extraordi- 


nary a nature, somewhat resembling even a resurrection 
from the grave. 
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There are indeed many and great difficulties in the 
work of correcting inveterate habits: but there are also 
many and great encouragements, sufficient to countervail 
the difficulties of it, if a man will but seriously set about 
it, with such care and earnestness, such resolution and 
endeavour, as any other business of weight requires. It 
should be resolved upon instantly without delay, because 
necessary to be done, and delays are dangerous: it should 
be pursued with resolution and vigour; for faint endea- 
vours will never effect any thing considerable, either in 
that or any other grand affair. It should be conducted 
with great deliberation and forecast, foreseeing every ob- 
stacle or impediment which may stand in the way, and 
providing wisely against them. It is the want of such 
prudent forecast which generally keeps sinners in their 
former courses ; and renders their faint resolutions and en- 
deavours fruitless or ineffectual. They sincerely wish, 
perhaps, to live better ; and they resolve sincerely, at sea- 
sons, so to do: but yet they set not about the work in any 
proper method, or with due precautions. They aim well, 
with respect to the end; but they use not the right means. 
They aim to reform; but still they take no care to avoid 
such temptations as will be too hard for them; or to shun 
such company and such entanglements as will, probably, 
deceive and ensnare them. And hence it is, that their 
warmest desires after godliness prove ineffectual; and their 
best resolutions are not strong enough to secure them 
against frequent relapses. The only way to make sure of 
the end is to look well to the means. Let but any person 
consider well beforehand what he has to do, and how by 
degrees it is to le effected ; and then resolve (with the help 
of God’s grace) to pursue those proper measures with care 
and assiduity ; and then he need not doubt but this work 
of the Lord will more and more prosper in his hands; 
and there will be joy in heaven over every such thoughtful 
sinner so repenting. 
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Roo. xii. 21. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 


THe advice is short, comprised in a few words: but it 
is withal fudl and instructive, and carries a great deal of 
good matter init. It relates to our lehaviour towards our 
enemies ; showing both what we ought not to do, in that 
case, and what we ought. The Apostle’s manner of word- 
ing the thing is observable; for there is a particular force 
and beauty in the very expression. Being sensible, that 
the forgiving an injury, or the not revenging it, is com- 
monly looked upon as a kind of yielding and submitting 
to an adversary, (which is what the pride of human na- 
ture is most averse to,) he prudently anticipates the 
thought, and gives it quite another turn; handsomely in- 
sinuating, that all desire of revenge is yielding and sub- 
mitting to an enemy; is as much as confessing, that he 
has disturbed, pained, and disconcerted us to that degree, 
that we are no longer able to command our temper, and 
to be really masters of ourselves. Overflowing with rage 
and resentment, upon such occasions, is betraying a Jittle- 
mess of mind, and proclaiming our own defeat. It is as 
good as declaring, that the enemy has got within us, has 
thrown us off our guard, and put us into disorder and 
confusion. Whereas, if a man can sland the shock unmoved, 
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and be above being concerned at it, he undoubtedly shows 
a more manly spirit, and true greatness of mind. He is 
then seen to be master over his passions, and above being 
disturbed by little things: and there is none so generous 
a way of conquering an enemy, as the letting him see, 
that the worst he can do shall not so much as ruffle him, 
or put him out of humour. ‘‘ Be not overcome of evil, 
*< but overcome evil with good.” 

The text then consists of two parts, or precepts; the 
one negative, and the other positive: of which I shall 
treat in their order. 

I. 

The negative part, or precept, comes first: “ Be not 
“ overcome of evil.’”’ Suffer not any affront or injury to 
get the better of you, to afflict and conquer you. More 
distinctly ; suffer it not to get the better of your reason, 
your piety, or your charity: for if it does so, you are 
really vanquished and worsted by it. 

1. I say, let not any affront or injury. have the supe- 
riority over your reason, considering yourself now only as 
a man, without taking in the additional consideration of 
your being a Christian also. 

- Reason is designed for the governing part of man, 
which is to regulate and command the passions. While 
reason holds the reins, and keeps its seat of government, 
all is right and regular, and a man is master of himself: 
but if the passions get the upper hand, and domineer over 
reason, the person, for the time, is, as it were, quite un- 
manned, and is driven on to any the most extravagant 
freaks and follies, below the dignity of his nature. A 
man can never expose himself more to the attacks of his 
enemy, than when he suffers himself to be heated into a 
passion, and thereby thrown off his guard. While he 
‘can command his temper and preserve his reason, he will 
know and consider what he does, and conduct with pru- 
dence and discretion; and will at length very probably 
both defend himself, and become superior to his adver- 
sary: but if once he lets go his reason, and resigns him- 
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self up to heat and passion, he both exposes his own safe- 
ty, and surrenders his person to the mercy of his adver- 
sary. A passionate furious warrior neither sees an ad- 
vantage nor knows how to use it: while he is all fire, and 
no conduct, he does but expose his forces, and at length 
becomes himself an easy prey to the enemy. But a man 
of cool and steady courage, who does nothing precipitate- 
ly, nothing rashly, he is the man that maintains his 
ground, and comes off victorious in the end. Let reason 
preside always in any private contests between man and 
man: and by the help of reason, all will proceed regu- 
larly, and with honour and advantage. Reason will con- 
sider always, not what the offender, or injurious person 
might deserve, but what may be prudent and proper for 
the offended party to do. Perhaps the injury is slight, not 
deserving notice, or deserving only contempt. Whatever 
it be, there is more dignity and greatness of mind shown 
in being above feeling it, than in fretting at it. Revenging 
it is still worse, because it betrays still greater impa- 
tience; besides that it is imprudent, as provoking the ad- 
versaries, and bringing on-fresh injuries; which again will 
call for rejoinders, and so on in an endless circulation. 
This is, generally speaking, the case as to revenge: so 
that, if we consider it merely upon a rational foot, apart 
from religion, there appears to be very little sense or dis- 
cretion in it. And as to greatness of mind, every one 
must be sensible, that it is brave and generous to put up 
wrongs and overlook offences; and that they, generally, 
are persons of the weakest and feeblest minds, who are 
most sensible of injuries, and most impatient for revenge. 

Seeing then that wrath and revenge is really nothing 
else but the triumph of passion over reason, and of folly 
over discretion and good sense; every wise man would 
take care to assert and: maintain the superiority of his 
reason, and not suffer himself to be enslaved and overcome 
by mean and foolish resentments. 

2. But further, to advance to a yet higher considera- 
tion, put the case thus, or in these terms: suffer not any 
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affronts or injuries to get the better of your piety, or of 
your duty towards God. . 

‘We learn from Scripture at least, if not from the light 
of nature, that all manner of vengeance belongs to God 
alone; so that the taking upon us to. avenge ourselves is 
presuming too far, is usurping upon the undoubted rights 
and prerogative of the Supreme Being. ‘ To me belong- 
‘* eth vengeance and recompense,” says Almighty God+; 
or, as St. Paul words it and explains it at the same time, 
*¢ Vengeance is mine; I will repay>.’ God permits us 
not to revenge or resent our own wrongs. We. are no 
more than fellow creatures and fellow servants one with 
another: and if any offence be committed, it is sufficient 
for us to refer the complaint to him, the Judge of all, and 
our common Lord and Master. This is no more than 
every master of a family will demand; that any disputes 
or differences in his family among his servants be decided 
by him, and left to his censure and correction. God is an 
all-knowing Judge, and will exactly weigh the merits of 
the cause; and will, first or last, do us justice most effec- 
tually, when we are really wronged, if we leave it to him. 
But if we take the affair into our own hands, and resolve 
to do ourselves justice, we do not only run the risk of 
provoking and bringing upon us fresh injuries from men; 
but ‘as we are provoking God all the time, we take the 
likely way to draw down his vengeance, not upon our 
enemies, but upon our own heads. The question then, in 
case of offences, lies plainly thus: will you leave it to 
God to punish them as they deserve; or will you take 
the matter into your own hands? Supposing the injury 
done you to be real and great, it may be better indeed for 
your enemies that you should take it in hand, to revenge 
it; but it is much the worst for yourselves. —Ewman 
power, at best, is weak and frail; and, besides, is under 
the irresistible check and control of the Divine hand; so 
that it is infinitely uncertain, whether a man, ever so 
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much disposed to revenge, can effect it. But if God un- 
dertakes to do vengeance, he does it effectually, and no 
_arm can resist him. I say then, that in case of real inju- 
ries, the surest method of having them revenged is to 
commit the cause to God. And this is certainly the Lesé 
and safest method that the injured party can take, in order 
to have redress and satisfaction. God can recompense us 
a thousand ways for any wrongs we receive at the hands 
of men: and if we entirely commit our cause to him, he 
will not only do us justice, but will show us mercy also, 
and make us ample amends. 

But a question here arises by the way, whether, after 
a man has referred his cause to God, laying aside all 
thoughts of revenging himself, he may then pray to God 
to avenge him; or may take pleasure in observing that 
the Divine vengeance has fallen down upon his adver- 
sary. 

Much may be pleaded on both sides ; but I must not 
run out into too tedious a digression. I shall however 
offer a few hints, and as briefly as may be. Our blessed 
Lord upon the cross prayed for his murderers; ‘ Father, 
“ forgive them,” &c. And St. Stephen also did the like; 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ And even 
under the Old Testament, Solomon is commended, that, 
_among other things in his prayer, he had not asked “ the 

“ life of his enemies¢.’’ All this looks as if we were nei- 
ther permitted to take vengeance ourselves upon any man, 
nor so much as to desire, or to take pleasure in, the Di- 
vine vengeance when brought upon our enemies ; though 
one might think it should be matter of joy and comfort 
to us, as being of God’s doing, being also a kind of vin- 
dication of our own innocency, or of the justice of the 
cause we had engaged in. in 

On the other hand, it may be observed, that there are 
many passages in the Old Testament, in the Psalms more 
especially, which look like plain imprecations upon the 
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wicked: and even in the New Testament, God comforts 
his elect, by assuring them, that “ he will avenge them 
‘* speedily,” that is, of their adversaries, as appears by 
what goes before’; which seems to suppose, that God’s 
avenging a good man of his enemies may be a reason- 
able ground of joy and comfort to him. Add to this, 
that St. Paul, speaking of Alexander the coppersmith, as 
of one who had done him much evil, immediately subjoins, 
‘© The Lord reward him according to his works ¢;’’ which 
is a kind of imploring God’s judgments upon him. And 
lastly, when St. Paul says, “ If thy enemy hunger, feed 
‘him; and if he thirst, give him drink,” he enforces his 
advice by this consideration; ‘ for in so doing thou shalt 
‘* heap coals of fire on his headf;” which words, in their 
most natural construction, and as interpreted by the con- 
text, seem to mean, that in so doing thou shalt accumu- 
late the Divine vengeance upon him, if he repents not. 
All which looks as if it were allowable, in some cases, 
both to imprecate the Divine vengeance upon adversaries, 
and to rejoice in it when it comes. 

» [have thus briefly represented the force of the argu- 
ments on both sides the question, for every reasonable 
man to judge of; and I will not presume to be dogmati- 
cal and positive either way: but what seems to me to 
come nearest to the truth is as follows. 

The peace of the world is much concerned in this; that 
we never avenge ourselves, but refer all vengeance to God. 
This is the main thing; and if this be carefully observed, 
we may be the less solicitous about the rest. There is a 
just pleasure which a good man may take, in seeing the 
Divine vengeance fall upon very lad men, because such 
men are enemies to ‘mankind; and so rejoicing in their 
fall is rejoicing in the public good: and for the same rea- 
son it may not be improper, in some Cases, to beg of 
God to curb, restrain, or punish them, in such a way as 
his wisdom shall see proper: and it is of such cases as 
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these that I understand some Scripture imprecations, if 
they be really such; which, besides, were pronounced by 
persons extraordinarily. commissioned to imprecate, as from 
God. 

As to private injuries, in which the public is very little 
or not at all concerned, there; as: I conceive, there is no 
room left for rejozcing in. the Divine judgments upon the 
adversaries ; first, because we are very wncertain whether 
those judgments are brought upon them on any such ac- 
count as we might fondly suppose; and next, because, as 
we are all sinners, we know not whether we ourselves are 
not justly liable to the same or greater. This only we 
may presume to think and do, ifat any time God remark- 
ably delivers us from the rage of an enemy, by afflicting 
him, or taking him out of the world; we may rejoice in 
our: happy deliverance, and thank God for his indulgence 
towards us; but at the same time retaining a compas- 
sionate tenderness and charity for the unhappy man. So 
much for this point, which came in only by the way ; 
and from which now I return to’ what I was. before 
upon, 

I had. been observing, that we are in no case to avenge 
ourselves, but’ humbly and modestly to refer all ven- 
geance to God. If we do otherwise, we suffer ourselves 
to be “ overcome of evil,” contrary to: the advice of the 
text: we let our passions: prevail over us’, that. is, over 
religion, conscience, duty, and’ the reverence: we owe to 
God; which, at length, is not triumphing over an adver- 
sary, as: some may vainly imagine, but it is meanly sub- 
mitting to sin and folly, and suffering the world, the flesh, 
andthe devil, to. triumph ‘over. us. 

3. Having shown how we-ought not to suffer any of 
fence: or injury to get' the better of our piety towards 
God; :I have but one step more’to advance; namely, not 
to suffer it to prevail over our:charity towards man: 

This.article I make distinct from the former, inasmuch 
as not taking revenge upon an adversary is one thing, and 
doingyhim ind offices is another. I say then, let not any 
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injurious usage of an enemy prevent our doing him good. 
A great deal of what might be said upon this: article 
may more properly fall under my next general head; and 
therefore thither I refer it. Only here I may observe, 
that if any injuries provoke a man to withdraw such friend- 
ly offices as belong to humanity, he is then overcome by 
his resentments, and is too much a slave to his passions. 
It is one kind of revenge, and sometimes all the revenge 
which a man has in his power to take; and so is alto- 
gether ungenerous and unjustifiable. All that reason or 
Scripture allows is, to defend and guard ourselves, as far’ 
as we innocently can, against such as mean us hurt; but: 
not to afflict them, or put them to pain by way of retalia- 
tion; nor to leave them under hard necessity or distress, 
when we can, with safety to ourselves, step in to relieve 
them. When an enemy is reduced so low, as even to 
want the necessaries of life, or any way to stand in need 
of the succour of the man he hates, it would be a mean 
thing to refuse it. Every one who has any spirit of gene- 
rosity or Christian charity would be glad; when such oc- 
casions offer, to have the pleasure of doing a kind thing, 
and to have it kindly accepted from him. “If thine ene- 
“‘my hunger, feed him ;” and “ if he thirst, give him 
“ drink,” says the Apostle, in this chapter: which now: 
leads me to treat of the second part or precept of my text, 
which is positive. 
Il. ' 

“ Overcome evil with good.”’ This implies all the kind 
offices towards an enemy which we are capable of doing, 
consistent with our own safety or with our obligations to 
others. Our blessed Lord’s instructions upon this head 
may serve as a good Comment upon this part of the text; 
“ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
* to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
“fully use you, and persecute you: that ye may be the 
“¢ children of your Father which is in heavens,” &c. This 
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is what we are to do towards enemies, and this the way 
whereby we are to “ overcome evil with good:” only it 
remains to show how, or in what sense, this kind of con- 
duct towards them is here called by the Apostle “ over- 
“ coming evil with good.” 

There are two ways of understanding this matter; as 
“© overcoming evil” may either mean conquering the ene- 
my by kindness, so that he shall cease to do us evil; for 
then the evil is overcome, is quashed, and put an end to: 
or it may mean persisting and persevering to the last in 
doing good against evil, (when the adversary is not at 
all softened or altered by it;) for this, if it be not quash- 
ing, or putting an end to the adversary’s malignity, is yet 
being above it, and maintaining a kind of superiority over 
it. But both these articles will want to be explained more 
distinctly. 

1. First, I say, the “ overcoming evil with good” may 
be understood of conquering an enemy by kindness, so that 
he may cease to malign us: for then the evil is over- 
come, as it is quashed and put an end to. A generous 
enemy will be wrought upon this way, and become a 
friend: though it must be owned, that men of mean and 
abject tempers will be always both more insulting and 
more cruel for such kind usage. Nevertheless, the same 
kind usage is to be shown to both; because we know not 
who may at length prove to be of a generous temper, and 
who not; but principally because God requires it; and if 
such conduct has not the desired effect, as to melting the 
adversary into kindness, yet we are sure to have our 
reward for our charity another way, at the hands of Al- 
mighty God. But to proceed. It may frequently be 
observed, that, after contests or differences have arisen 
between man and man, if either side does but leave off 
saying or doing spiteful things, a quarrel soon dies, and’ 
the men become friends. How much more may we sup- 
pose such effect to follow, if either of the parties does 
not only forbear every thing provoking, but, over and 
above, says and does kind and good-natured things to 
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oblige his adversary; the breach will then probably be 
made up the sooner, and the friendship afterwards last the 
longer. Such a conduct contributes much to the peace of 
society and to the general good of mankind; which is 
alone sufficient to recommend it with every wise and con- 
sidering man. And that it may not be suspected that 
there is any thing of tameness or mean-spiritedness in this 
conduct, the advantage, in point of dignity and esteem, 
really lies on the side of the good-natured and peaceable 
man. There is a greatness of mind shown in being above 
little piques and childish altercations: there is triumph 
and conquest seen in the command a man has over his own 
temper and passions ; and there is further a most glorious 
victory gained over his adversary, while he thus conquers 
him by kindness, and goes beyond him in wise conduct 
and generosity. Upon all which account, the kind and 
peaceable man is so far from sinking his character, that 
he raises it the more by such handsome demeanour, and 
attracts the reverence and esteem of all discerning judges. 
Besides all which, he has the pleasure and comfort of 
having a friend and companion to himself, instead of an 
enemy ; and the satisfaction also of having made him 
such, which is like the making of a convert or the heal- 
ing of a patient; as it is laying his passions, and correct- 
ing the disorders of his mind. And this is the first way of 
‘* overcoming evil with good.” But because such effect 
does not always follow, for there are some stubborn tem- 
pers which no kindnesses can mollify, I must observe, 
secondly, 

2. That there is yet another kind of conquest to be 
obtained, by persisting and persevering in doing good 
against evil. For though you do not thus conquer the 
man’s pride or ill-nature, yet you conquer your own pas- 
sions; and at the same time maintain such a superiority 
over the enemy’s malice, that it shall not be able either 
to conquer your good nature, or draw you off from your 
steady principles of love and charity. There is a kind of 
contest and emulation in such a case, which shall be first 
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weary and vanquished, the malice and iniquity of one, Or 
the patience and goodness of the other. He who abides 
and persists in doing good against evil, may be said to be 
a person of invincible kindness and generosity, uncon- 
querable love and charity: In this manner Moses held 
out against the infinite obloquies, murmurings, and revil- 
ings of the Israelites in the wilderness, still obliging and 
serving them, and praying for them. Thus also David 
persisted in his duty and loyalty towards Saul, notwith- 
standing all the ill usage he met with from him; and no 
imaginable rudeness, malice, or persecution, could at all 
‘move or shake;his most invincible constancy and fidelity. 
And to name no more, our blessed Lord himself was a 
bright example of the like love and charity to the’ last, 
“ going about doing good,” both to friends and foes, weep- 
ing over Jerusalem, which thirsted for his blood; and at 
length praying for his murderers while he hung upon the 
cross. This is “ overcoming evil with good ;”’ to stand firm 
and unshaken in love and kindness, against all provoca- 
tions and ill usage. It is triumphing over the adversary, 
to show that, with all:his rage and inveteracy, he shall 
never be able so much as to tempt you to retaliate, or to 
move you to do like him. Let him proceed as he pleases, 
he shall never make you stoop to do any thing mean, or 
to act a part unworthy of yourself. This is noble and 
manly carriage: and he who thus acts, though he does 
not soften his adversary, yet has plainly the advantage of 
him, and triumphs over him. God so deals with sinners, 
and so should we: for when neither his sunshine warms 
them into a love of him, nor his showers have any force 
to soften them into compliance with him; yet he persists 
in sending both, making “ his sun to rise on the evil and 
“on the good; and sending rain on’ the just and on the 
“ unjusth,”” 
I know but one objection of any moment against this 
conduct, which is this; that it may seem’ to give too 
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much encouragement to malicious men to persist in their 
iniquity ; and may also strengthen their hands against 
ourselves, to do us the more mischief: to which I an- 
swer, that, were it really true, that it carried this single 
inconvenience with it; yet, so long as there are innumera- 
ble conveniences on the other side, more than sufficient to 
counterbalance it, this single difficulty: ought to be no. 
objection against it. But I have this. thing to add fur- 
ther; that the principles which-I have been maintaining 
do not oblige a man to Jay himself open to his enemy, or 
to give himself up into his power. He may do him kind 
offices, without making a friend or a confident of him ; 
may oblige and serve him, without running into his arms. 
“¢ If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
‘¢ drink.” The Scripture bids us be kind and generous ; 
and yet bids us also, beware of ill men, and not to de- 
liver ourselves up tamely and thoughtlessly into their 
hands. Love and charity are one thing ; easiness and fol- 
ly, another. Be well assured of a man’s friendship, before 
you admit him into,your retirements and confidence: but 
be he ever so malicious, yet serve him, at a proper dis- 
tance ; and. oblige him also if you can, but without. be- 
traying or exposing yourself. Indeed as to any distant 
and:imaginary dangers. from ‘an enemy, strengthened in 
some measure by your favours towards him, those must 
be risked: and God’s providence is our security in such 
cases, asin a thousand others, where a thing equally : may, 
or may not happen. Distant surmises and mere suspicions 
are too slight to deserve any regard, or to bear any wright 
in this ¢mportant matter. 

To conclude then: let ‘the duty of the text stand in ‘its 
full force, notwithstanaing the objection which I have 
been answering. And ‘now, after explaining the duty as 
far as seemed necessary, it remains only that we go and 
put it in practice. Which alias we may, God of his mer- 
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The Nature and Purport of our Lord’s Parable of 
the Publican and Pharisee. 





LUKE xviii. 14. 


T tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other: for every one that exalteth himself shall 
be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted. 


Tuese words are the conclusion of a noted parable, 
which our Lord delivered for a just rebuke upon ‘pride 
and censoriousness. He “ spake” it “ unto certain” per- 
sons, who “ trusted in themselves that they were right- 
“ eous, and despised others.” The parable itself runs thus: 
“Two men went up into the temple to pray; the one a 
“«¢ Pharisee, and the other a Publican. The Pharisee stood 
“ and prayed thus with himself, God, I thank thee, that I 
“¢ am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, 
“or even as this Publican. I fast twice in the week, I give 
“tithes of all that I possess.” So said the assuming, 
self-admiring Pharisee. But in the mean while the mo- 
dest and humble Publican, “ standing afar off, would not 
‘* lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon 
‘his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Now our Lord’s reflection upon the whole case, after thus 
comparing the two men and their manners, was; “ I tell 
“¢ you, this Publican went down to his house justified ra- 
* ther than the Pharisee: for every one that exalteth him- 
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‘self shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself 
‘« shall be exalted.” | 

The Pharisee, it seems, was a man of a strict, regular 
life, religious in his deportment towards God, and right- 
ous also in his outward dealings towards men; but withal 
he was full of spiritual pride and censoriousness. »The 
Publican was a man of the world, given perhaps to ex- 
ortions and exactions, (the common vices of his profession,) 
but modest however, and unpretending, and if not tho- 
roughly penitent, yet in a fair way towards it, in a fit 
disposition for it. Our Lord does not say, absolutely, that 
either of the two was justified ; but he speaks compara- 
tively, that one was so “ rather than the other.” The 
Publican’s loose life, if not thoroughly corrected and ‘re- 
formed, would condemn him ; and the Pharisee’s pride and 
censoriousness would condemn him: but still, in the mean 
season, the Publican’s humility before God would be 
found more acceptable, notwithstanding his otherwise irre- 
gular life, than the Pharisee’s religious strictness could be, 
while tarnished with censoriousness, ostentation, and pride 
of heart: for ‘¢ God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
“¢ ynto the humble?.” So much in the general. But for 
our clearer understanding the nature and purport of this 
parable, and the practical uses to be made of it, I shall 
proceed to a more distinct view of its several parts, point- 
ing out the doctrinal observations which naturally arise 
from them. - 

1. We may take notice, that, be a man’s life and con- 
versation otherwise ever so religious and regular ; yet, if 
he is proud and censorious all the time, assuming upon 
his performances, and reflecting hardly on his zeighbour’s, 
that man’s religion and regularity is vain; he shall not 
be justified in God’s sight. His self-admiration and his 
contempt of others will more than counterbalance his pre- 
tences to virtue, and will cancel, in a manner, all his god- 


liness. 
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The Pharisee began well; “ God, I thank thee:’ he 
should have added, “ if I have any thing praiseworthy 
“in me, or have done any thing acceptable in thy sight ; 
““ for it is all owing to thy grace, and in myself Iam no- 
<< thing.’ Such an address to the Divine Majesty might 
have been modest and becoming; especially if he: had 
gone on to enumerate his many or great offences, and 
humbly to implore pardon for them :.-but instead of this, 
he says, * God, I thank thee, that I'am not as:other men 
“ are, extortioners,”” &c. What. had he to do, to come 
before. God with .accusations in his. mouth ;against. other 
men; perhaps false’ and injurious, but most certainly 
foreign and impertinent? The sins or failings of other 
persons was no concern of his in his prayers: but self- 
accusation or self-humiliation, might have come very de- 
cently and properly from him, in his supplications to an 
offended God. He was disposed to»dwell only on his 
imaginary perfections, and. to throw a@ veil over his» sins. 
His: self-flattery prompted him to magnify his: own. ser- 
vices, taking a false. estimate of himself from an ill-na- 
tured comparison, which could serve only to:deceive him, 
rather than justify him. For what if some others were 
really worse than he in some certain respects? it would 
not follow from thence, that he was letter than they upon 
the whole; much less, that he had any just pretence for 
boasting before God. 

The Publican, with better colour, (had his modesty: per- 
mitted,) might have said, “God, I thank thee, that I am 
not as ‘some men are; proud, uncharitable, censorious, or 
‘Seven as this Pharisee: 1 boast not of my own virtues, 
‘* I-confess my transgressions, and am ready to make all 
“due allowances for the: failings’ of others,:as much. as 
“for my own.” Such:a prayer as: this (though far from 
becoming or proper) might ‘as reasonably have: been’ of= 
fered up by the Publican, ‘as the other ‘by: the: Pharisee : 
but both would have been wrong: for the important 
question, which every conscientious person has to ask 
himself, is, not whether his life and conversation be com- 
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paratively better, in whole or in part, than what he com- 

monly sees ; but whether it be simply and plainly such as 

the Gospel requires. He may often mistake in thinking 

himself better than his neighbours, whom he may chance 

to. judge too hardly of: but were he ever so clear and 

certain in that point, it concerns him little; because, al- 
lowing it to be true, he may still be far from perfect, and 

may fall very short of the Gospel rule. 

Besides, if, instead of looking into his failures, he 
chooses. only to make ostentation of his own real or 
imaginary advances in godliness ; and if, instead of con- 
demning himself, he affects rather to lay heavy charges 
upon others; he may then be certain, that he is proud 
and censorious: and those black vices of the mind are as 
odious in God’s sight, or perhaps more odious, than any 
other offences which can be named ; being utterly repug- 
nant to the two great commandments, the love of God, 
and the love of our neighbour. : 

And there is this further consideration to show the 
dangerous nature of those vices; that. while they ren- 
der a man vain and self-confident, they leave him in no 
disposition to repent, but serve only to buoy him up un- 
der a false conceit that he needs no repentance. They 
who are once swelled with an high opinion of their pre- 
sent attainments will be the last who will ever think of 
reforming or improving their lives. 

This is what our. blessed Lord had an eye to, when 
he said to the chief priests and Pharisees, in the way of 
solemn rebuke, “ Verily I say unto. you, that the Public- 
‘ans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before 
“ youb.”” Why so? might some ask; what, were those 
loose and profligate creatures at all worthy to be com- 
pared with those devout and religious men, men of sérict 
life and exemplary conversation, to all appearance? Yes, 
they were worthy so far: because those profligate creatures 
were sometimes humble enough to repent, and they did 
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repent; but the other sort, who had faults also, and great 
ones, (though not so scandalous,) had withal so much 
pride and high-mindedness, that they imagined it more 
their business to sit as censors and correctors over all 
mankind, than to confess their own sins, or to repent of 
them. In this view, though they were otherwise persons 
of soler lives, and of great regularity, in the eyes of the 
world, they were yet the farthest of any from the king- 
dom of God. Spiritual pride, accompanied with censori- 
ousness and haughty disdain, are vices of so malignant a 
nature, and so provoking in God’s sight, that they effect- 
ually cancel all our virtues, if we may call them virtues: 
in a strict sense, we have no virtue, no religion, no accept- 
able grace at all, if we are void of humility. fae: 

2. I may next take notice, that the Publican’s humility 
before God and man, though joined with an irregular 
life, was what gave him the preference in our Lord’s 
esteem: not that he could be justified in a loose course 
of life, but he was in a nearer way to it than the proud 
Pharisee ; because nearer to repentance and reformation. 
His faults indeed were great, (extortion perhaps, and such 
other irregularities as are commonly met with in secular 
men,) but nevertheless they were faults of such a kind, 
as did not foreclose all reformation or amendment. While 
there was humility yet left inhim, and a becoming sense 
of his own sins and infirmities, and of his need of divine 
mercy, there was good hope of repentance, and some fair 
advances made towards it. He durst not presume so much 
as to look up towards heaven, conscious of his own vile- 
ness: there was modesty ; there was remorse and profound 
reverence for God whom he had offended. He had no 
claims to make, no services to boast of, at least not lefore 
God: but yet he cast not away all hopes of favour, while 
he smote upon his breast, and said, “‘ God be merciful to 
“‘me a sinner!” Merciful, first, to give him grace to 
amend his life; and next, to pardon all his offences duly 
repented of : for so, as I conceive, we may presume to 
interpret. We cannot well understand this his humble and 
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modest ejaculation as so many words of course, such as 
hardened sinners might at times be willing to throw out; 
for then our Lord would not have said what he has said 
in his favour: neither, on the other hand, do I see reason 
sufficient in the text to persuade us, that the Publican had 
yet changed his sinful course of life; for what great mat- 
ter were it to say, that a reformed Publican is a better 
man than an unreformed Pharisee, a proud, censorious Pha- 
risee? But the truth of the case, and the true purport of 
the parable, appears to be, (as I have before hinted,) that 
an humble Publican, disposed towards repentance, is, with 
all his vices, more acceptable to God, than a proud, cen- 
sorious Pharisee, with all his strictness, sobriety, and re- 
gularity. And the reason of the preference here given 
resolves into this; that the one was penitent in part, or in 
some degree, and was ina fair way to a thorough change 
of heart and life; while the other remained altogether im- 
penitent ; so far from correcting or amending his life, that 
he had not so much as a sense of his Leing a sinner, or of 
his needing any repentance. 

God has such regard to humility of spirit, even in per- 
sons otherwise vicious, that he looks the more favourably 
upon them on ¢hat score ; which appeared in the case of 
King Ahab. ‘ Seest thou” (said God to Elijah the pro- 
phet) ‘‘ how Ahab humbleth himself before me? because 
«‘ he humbleth himself before me, I will not bring the 
< evil in his days¢,” 8c. Abab’s humiliation was real and 
sincere, for the time; but it amounted not to a full and 
perfect repentance. He continued a very lad man in many 
respects, notwithstanding such his sincere humiliation for 
the time being: yet, because he did not behave proudly, as - 
some before him had done, after divine sentence passed 
upon him, but humbled himself before God and the world; 
therefore God remitted part of the punishment otherwise 
due unto him. Such regard was had to humility in that 
instance, shewing itself only in some transient acts, which 
were far short of a full-and perfect repentance. 
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These things considered, we may from thence Jearn to 
judge the more favourably of some kind of persons, whom 
we may sometimes see led away by the vehemence and 
impetuosity of their vices or passions ; but condemning 
themselves all the time,-and humbly suing to God for 
mercy and pardon. For though God will not pardon 
them till they change their sinful course of life, and tho- 
roughly amend their ways; yet their present humiliation 
and: self-abasement is’ a promising symptom, which. may 
have its use, and will not want its reward. God will, on 
that account, be the more inclined to give them grace to 
perfect their repentance. It is a Scripture maxim, Jaid 
down in the Psalms4,:repeated in the: Proverbs®, :incul- 
cated also by St. James‘, and again by St.:Peters, that 
** God ‘resisteth the» proud; but giveth grace to the hum- 
“ble.” An humble sinner is in a way to forsake his sins. 
His self-abasement is one degree of penitence ; and accord- 
ing as he becomes more and more humble, so God will 
supply more and more grace, to work in him a thorough 
change both of heart and life. The proud Pharisee, though 
he had made great advances in owtside virtue and godli- 
ness, yet, by indulging his pride and self-flattery, he not 
only checked his further progress, but really went backward 
and lost ground: while-the humble Publican, though hi- 
therto unpractised in virtue and piety, was however enter- 
ing upon it, and was-upon the improving hand: and there- 
fore it was, that this man went down to-his house justi- 
fied rather than the other. But, 

"3. The use which we are to make of the two. cases 
taken together is, to reject what was lad in both; and to 
adopt what was praiseworthy in either. The Pharisee was 
a person of a strict and sober life, but he was proud: the 
Publican was humble, but withal he was a person of loose 
morals. Both were blameable in their several ways, while, 
in other respects, both deserved commendation; the: Pub- 
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lican especially, to whom our Lord: gave the preference. 
What then are we to learn from all? Reject the Phari- 
see’s pride and censoriousness; and reject also the Pub- 
lican’s loose morals. Put on the Pharisee’s strict kind of 
life, together with the Publican’s humility, and then all 
will be right. To make the advice the clearer, I shall 
now severally treat of both parts. 

1. First, L say, let it be our care to follow what was 
really good and commendable in the Pharisee. He was 
no extortioner; he wronged no man invhis property; he 
was no adulterer, or the like: our Lord does not charge 
him with saying any thing false of himself: his report, 
probably, was true: but he was blameable for boasting 
* even of what was fact. Besides his megative accomplish- 
ments, that he was no extortioner, no unjust dealer, and no 
adulterer; he had something further to plead: he made 
up his weekly accounts with God; he*‘ fasted twice in the 
“ week ;”? and with his fasting, we may presume, he join- 
ed serious and solemn devotions: and, to show his fur- 
ther respect for God, he paid what the Law had ordered 
to God’s authorized ministers; he paid tithes of all that 
he possessed, in a punctual manner, and in a way altoge- 
ther blameless; excepting that he was proud of doing it. 

We have here, to all appearance, a very fair and very 
exemplary character drawn to the life, and allowed also 
to be true. Follow him therefore so far, namely, in his 
sobriety, his temperance, and his chastity ; in his honest 
and upright dealings between man and man; and likewise 
in his weekly care to settle his accounts with God. Fast- 
ing may properly be added to devotions, in order to raise 
them higher, or to fix them yet stronger upon the heart : 
but»this must be understood with allowances, accord- 
ing as health, or leisure, or opportunities, or other cir- 
cumstances favour. ‘The Pharisee found leisure, or he 
made leisure, ‘sufficient for it; and he did well in it, if 
he could but have been content not to Joast of it, nor to 
value himself too much upon it, nor to pass hard censwres 
upon others, as falling far short of him, in those respects. 
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Take we care then, to distinguish the good part from 
the evil part, and to set it before us for our approbation 
and imitation. Follow not the Publican in his loose life, 
in his irregular or careless ways; but rather follow the 
Pharisee in his strict course of life, and in his circumspect 
conduct, whereby he hoped to please God; and wherein 
he could not have failed, if he had but been as humble 
and candid in heart, as he was strict and exemplary in 
life. 

2. Therefore, secondly, after taking care to live the 
sober and exemplary life of the Pharisee, make we it our 
chief endeavour to superadd thereto the humility and can- 
dour of the Publican; that so we “ may be perfect and _ 
“entire, thoroughly furnished unto every good work.’ 

But this, perhaps, may be thought a very hard lesson. 
I could be content, says one, to live a pious, sober, ex- 
emplary life; but surely, after taking so much pains, I 
have a right to value myself upon it, and to think much 
better of myself than of my less considering neighbours. 
_I could be’ content, says another, to entertain very low 
opinions of myself, and to become vile in my own eyes, 
and often to cry out, “ God be merciful to me a sinner,”’ 

provided only that I may but be permitted to indulge my 
own heart’s dusts, and continue in my darling sins. 

But neither of these ways will answer the purpose. 
We must be Aoly in all conversation and godliness, and 
yet as humble as if we had no virtues at all: we must 
every one of us do our utmost to serve and please A]- 
mighty God; and when we have done all, be content at 
length to smite our breasts, and say, ‘‘God be merciful 
‘to mea sinner.” The reason is, because our very best 
services are imperfect; and “ if we say that we have no 
*¢ sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 
Now, when we come to make our addresses before God, 
he does not want to be told how holy, or how religious, 
or how perfect we are: he is a better judge of that 
than we can pretend to be; and he knows our failings 
and deficiencies, Neither can it -be of any use to us, 
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to look only on the brighter side, and to hide the rest, 
lest we be tempted to stop there, and to conceive that 
we need nothing further. Our business is to be always 
advancing and pressing forwards, and not so much to con- 
sider what we have already gained, as what we still want. 
Look we therefore upon our failings, and lay them before 
God: not because he does not know them, but because he 
alone can supply them, either with new succours of his 
grace, or with repeated acts of pardon, This is the rea- 
son why confession of sins (which the Pharisee omitted) | 
ought always to -make a principal part of our prayers : 
and another as essential a part is, to throw ourselves en- 
tirely upon the all-sufficient merits and mediation of Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Innocence of our own we have none to 
appear in before God: broken innocence, made up in 
some measure by true repentance, is the utmost perfection 
that fallen man can pretend to: and all that would be too 
little and too impure for God’s acceptance, were it not 
further recommended, and made worthy, by the all-pre- 
vailing atonement and intercession of Christ. 

Enough has been said to take away all pretence or 
colour for spiritual pride. It was not pardonable in the 
angels; because, though they had very great perfections, 
yet they owed them all to God: but it .is monstrous in 
man, because man has no perfection in comparison to the 
other; and even that little which he has is all owing to 
the grace of God. . 

I would not be understood, by any thing I have here 
said, to lessen the real and solid satisfaction of a well- 
spent life. The most profound humility is perfectly con- 
sistent with full peace of mind, and will rather add to it, 
than take any thing, from it. A man may be very senst- 
ble of his having faithfully discharged his duty, without 
over-valuing himself upon it. And though he knows that 
his dest services are imperfect, and that his infirmities are 
great, and his failings many, and that he can have no 
strict claim toa pardon, much less to a reward; yet he 
knows withal, that such his sincere, though imperfect ser- 
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vices, (being as much as, humanly speaking, he is capable of 
performing,) will be :aceepted as perfect; through the me- 
rits.and mediation.of him who is. perfect »and from these 
considerations taken together, there will»arise. an inward 
calmy, a peaceful: serenity in. every: good: ‘man’s breast. 
And. though I will not say, but that a self-admirer may, 
through) some strong delusion, depart hence as confident, 
or more confident of his own salvation, than the most hum- 
ble saint may do; yet I know not whether such false con- 
fidence brings with it so divine a pleasure, as a more ra- 
tional and; more modest assurance will do: or if it should, 
yet the changing of the scene will soon manifest the dif- 
ference between,a wise man’s humble expectations and a 
fool's paradise. 
So much for the Publican’s humility with regard to 
himself : I should. next throw in a word or two of-his 
candour. or his charity with respect to others; as to which 
also he deserves bothiour admiration and imitation. He 
brought in. no: invidious, no. ill-natured reflections upon 
others: he condemned no. man, he accused no man but 
himself., He might have pleaded the many evil examples 
of a wicked world, to screen himself the better behind a 
crowd, or to. make himself appear the fairer, by producing 
them as foils to himself: but he was wiser than to offer 
such poor excuses, such thin coverings as those, to an all- 
seeing God: neither would he be hasty to condemn others, 
while he was imploring mercy for himself: he knew what 
offences himself had been guilty of: he knew nothing cer- 
tainly of others, but that it was no business of his to accuse 
them before God, or to make himself a judge over them: 
this part of his conduct was wise and commendable; and 
so far he stands recommended to us, as a pattern for. us 
to. copy after. | 
Not that we are hereby. totally prohibited forming 
comparisons, between. ourselves. and. others; for how is it 
possible altogether to avoid it? Neither is there any 
thing amiss in. endeavouring to go beyond many, in our 
religious advances, or in believing that we do so, when we 
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have grounds sufficient for it: neither is it necessary for an 
humble man to think himself worse than he really is, or'to 
condemn himself as the vilest of sinners, and the likes: he 
may be allowed to think justly, and according to truth, 
as well with respect ‘to himself, as with respect to other 
persons; for nothing’ wnreasonable or'untrue can ‘be ex- 
pected of us, or be well-pleasing to God. The fault of 
the assuming Pharisee lay in the making a false esti- 
mate of himself, and a false judgment also of others, upon 
the comparison. He was not so good a man, in the main, 
as the despised Publican; but his pride, disdain, and inso- 
lence, (as black vices as any can be,) showed him to be 
one of the vilest of sinners. 

Take we care then to live circumspectly in our whole 
conduct, obeying every commandment. of God, and guard- 
ing against all kind of vices; but more particularly 
against pride (spiritual pride) and censoriousness ; uncrea- 
turely sins, odious and abominable in God’s sight. An 
humble temper of mind is the root of all virtue, and the 
perfection also of all godly living. The way to attain it 
and to preserve it is to dwell much and often upon our 
failings and miscarriages, upon our natural proneness to 
evil, and upon the many imperfections even of our best 
services ; remembering that we are nothing in ourselves, 
but that all our sufficiency is of God; and that that very 
sufficiency will not render us accepted, without the addi- 
tional imputed merits of our Saviour Christ. 

If we are minded to compare ourselves with other per- 
sons, we may look into the exemplary lives and deaths 
of saints and martyrs, recorded in Scripture, or in Church 
history ; observing what labours, what watchings, what 
fastings, what fatigues, what torments they waded through, 
for the kingdom of heaven; humble all the while, and 
lowly in their own eyes, looking upon themselves as no 
better than unprofitable servants of the Lord whom they 
served ; as indeed they were no better. 
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May we follow such bright examples, at an humble 
distance, and in such a degree as we are capable of 
doing! that, while they shine as stars of the first magni- 
tude in the kingdom of heayen, we may hope, however, 
after a well-spent life, to be received into some lower 
rank in the same everlasting habitations. 





SERMON XIX. 


The general Rule of God’s Dealing with Mankind; 
and the same applied to the Case of Jews and 
Gentiles at large, and of Christians in particular, 
compared with each other. 


S aaehienie ~ coniemeeaeennl 


hy MatTTHu. xx. 16. 


So ake last suichate be first, and the first last: for many le 
called, but few chosen. 


Tuese words conclude the parable of the labourers 
hired into the vineyard at several different hours of the 
day; the morning hour, the third hour, the sixth, the 
ninth, and the eleventh. 

The Jewish way of computing their time was, to begin 
with sunrise, and to end with sunset; reckoning twelve 
hours to the day: whereas our way, now in use, begins 
at midnight, and ends at mid-day ; which makes six hours 
difference in the order of computation. 

To understand the several hours at which the labourers 
were hired, they were, in our style, and according to our 
reckoning, thus: early in the morning, about six, the first 
labourers were hired; chen again at nine in the morning 
were hired more; at twelve, our noon, more still; and at 
three in the afternoon, more ; the last of all at five in the 
afternoon, answering to what the Jews called the eleventh 
hour. 

At these several times, the householder in the parable 
hired labourers to work in his vineyard: and when “the 
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“ even was come,” that is, six o’clock at night, the lord of 
the vineyard was to pay them for their day’s work. Some 
of them had been labouring the whole day, from six to six, 
twelve hours; others from nine to sia ; others from twelve 
to six; others from three to six; and the last of all but a 
single hour, from five to six. Now the lord of the vineyard, 
however unequal their times of Jabour had been, was yet 
pleased to give them all the very same wages: that is, he 
paid every man the usual wages for a whole day’s work ; 

beginning at the last, and so going on to the first. The jirsé 
had no just reason to complain, because they were paid their 
full hire, as much as they had agreed for, and as much as 
any man could reasonably demand for a day’s work: they 
had therefore no injustice done them: but yet, it seems, they 
were not well pleased, but ‘‘ murmured against the good 
‘“¢ man of the house,” for being so beneficent and liberal to 
others: “ These last,” say they. ‘‘ have wrought but one 
“‘ hour, and thou hast made them equal unto us, which 
“‘ have borne the burden and heat of the day.” They 
could not pretend that he had given them 00 Jztéle, or that 
their work deserved more; but their complaint was, that 
he had been barely just to them, when he had been kind 
and liberal to others: and upon this they were disposed to 
murmur; putting in their claim to an equal share in their 
lord’s goodness and generosity. In return to their com- 
plaint, the lord of the vineyard thus answers one of them: 
‘¢ Friend, I do thee no wrong: didst not thou agree with 
‘me for a penny? Take that thine is, and go thy way: 
“<I will give unto this. last, even ‘as unto thee. Is it not 
‘lawful for me to do what I will with mine own?) Is 
“ thine eye evil, because I am good ?’’—And thus endeth 
the parable. The moral of it then follows: ‘So the last 
“« shall be first, and the first last: for many be called, but 
“‘ few chosen.’ The parable was undoubtedly intended to 
represent God’s dealings with mankind, in. regard both to 
their owfward call to the means of grace, and to the future 
retribution in a state of glory. For the further clearing 
of the whole, my design is, 
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I. To state the thing in general; showing upon what 
general rules and maxims God’s dealings with mankind 
are founded. . 

If. To apply those general rules to the case of Jews and 
Gentiles at large, and of Christians in particular, com- 
pared with each other. ; 
De: 

I shall endeavour to state the thing in general ; showing 
upon what general rules and maxims God’s dealings with 
mankind are founded. 

1. We may lay it down for a certain truth, or maxim, 
that ‘God is no respecter of persons,”’ nor subject to any 
partial fondness in the distributions of his favours. All his 
disposals are strictly just and equitable, founded in reasons 
of consummate wisdom, goodness, and equity. His fa- 
vours indeed are free; and he may “do what he will with 
‘his own:’’ he may call whom he pleases to the means of 
grace here, and so to eternal happiness hereafter. It is of 
his own pure goodness that he either created or has re- 
deemed any man; or that he shall confer eternal happiness 
upon him. No one has any strict claim upon him in any 
of these respects, that he should presume to call God his 
debtor, or to murmur against him, as doing him any 
wrong, by withholding from him such blessings as are 
merely matter of free bounty and favour. And this is in- 
timated in a lively manner by the parable, to prevent all 
aspiring thoughts and proud assumings; to keep men 
humble and modest, especially in their claims upon God, 
the Lord of the whole universe, and the sovereign Judge 
of all the world. Nevertheless, we may be allowed to 
think, nay, we are bound both’ to think and say, that, 
saving to God his absolute freedom and sovereignty, he 
has such a regard, not only to strict justice, but even’ to 
equity too, in all his dealings with men, as to observe an 
exact equality and proportion in his distributions towards 
them: which in many cases may appear plain to us; and 
would so in all, were we let into the whole secret of the 
Divine conduct, and could see through all the circum- 
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stances: and therefore, whenever God is represented in holy 
Scripture as acting arbitrarily, and after his own will and 
pleasure, the design of it is only this; that it is sufficient 
for us low creatures to know that it is his pleasure; we 
ought to acquiesce and rest satisfied in it; though at the 
same time it be certain (and so much we ought to infer) 
— that, because it is his pleasure, it is therefore wise, just, and 
good; whether we see the reasons for it, or whether we do 
not. Weare certain in the general, and so much Scripture 
itself, as well as true and sound reason, informs us, that a 
strict proportion is observed in God’s dealings with men; 
and that all eguztable considerations are constantly taken 
into account. ‘To whomsoever much is given, of him 
*‘ shall be much required ;’’ and to whomsoever less is 
given, the less shall be demanded of him. 

It appears likewise from Scripture, compared with 
Scripture, that there will be degrees both of rewards and 
punishments hereafter, in proportion to the merits and de- 
merits of persons here; that so all seeming inequalities will 
then be fully adjusted, and every account equitably ‘ba- 
lanced at the great day of retribution. Rl 

This being premised, and fixed as a general and standing 
rule of God’s dealings with men, I now proceed to observe 
in particular, 

2. That, as to the instance of the labourers in the para- 
ble, who were not rewarded in proportion to their respec- 
tive services, all we ought to conclude from it is this; that 
the /engih of their labours, or the time taken up therein, 
was not the only thing to be considered: there were other 
circumstances to be taken into account, in order to a due 
and just proportion in the retribution. Perhaps, those 
who wrought but a few hours, or but one hour, were as 
willing to work as others could be; only they had not 
the good fortune to be hired so soon. Perhaps they might 
be in.more pain and uneasiness for want of work, and 
might really suffer more trouble on that account, than 
others found in their day’s labour. Perhaps, after they 
were hired, they might work with ¢en times the diligence 
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and application that the others did. When an all-wise 
God appoints the work, and is to distribute the wages, 
every minute circumstance shall be exactly weighed and 
considered. It is not with him as with an earthly master, 
so much service, so much wages; neither is it computed 
by the ¢ime spent in the mere outward service: men thus 
deal with one another; because they can look no farther 
than to the outward work 3 and because they propose only 
to have the work done, for the supplying their own occa- 
sions: but a wise and good God knows and considers all 
circumstances; makes allowances for necessary lets and 
impediments; looks at the men, as well as at the work ; 
at their tempers, their dispositions, their heartiness, and 
Jforwardness, in what they do; and, upon the whole, states 
and balances the account with an unerring exactness. 
And when he gives us no other reason for what he does 
herein, but that it is his pleasure to do so; that ought to 
satisfy us, because his pleasure is. always founded upon 
great and weighty considerations, though perhaps not 
known to us, or such as we are not capable of knowing. 
That the case is really so, we may learn from some plain 
intimations given us by our Lord himself. Mary, the 
sister of Martha, is represented as a late penitent, and one 
who had once been a very sinful woman: but then, as her 
sins had been extraordinary, so was her repentance also: 
and accordingly our Lord said of her, “her sins, which 
“are many, are forgiven, because she loved much.” 
Here we may perceive, how the rule of proportion was 
exactly observed in that particular instance: and we may 
justly infer from thence, that the same equitable mea- 
sures are as exactly followed in all God’s dealings what- 
soever. 

3. I may observe, that the same thing is intimated, 
though more obscurely, in the parable itself ; and espe- 
cially in the conclusion, which makes part of my text, in 
these words, ‘‘ many are called, but few are chosen ;” 
which is the reason given, why sometimes “ the last shall 
‘‘ be first, and the first last.” It is an advantage, most 
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certainly, to have been first called: it is an advantage 
likewise to have been long listed into-God’s service, and - 
to have been, as it were, all the day working: but still 
these advantages, great as they are, may be more than 
compensated by a superabundant zeal, fervour, and earnest- 
ness, in those who came later. By their greater alacrity 
and redoubled speed, they may outrun those who had got 
the start of them. They may advance far in a little time, 
by taking large strides and quick paces; and so may get 
beyond those who had set out long before them, but had 
been slack, and loitering, in comparison: and thus ‘ the 
‘¢ Jast may be first, and the first last.” . 

It is true, if the first had been exceeding active and dili- 
gent, and had made the utmost advantage possible of their 
early,setting out ; it would not then have been possible for 
those who came later to outstrip them, or ever to come up 
to them: but here lies the case; there are but few such 
persons in comparison: few who have so much zeal, per- 
severance, and assiduity in a long course: “ many are 
“ called, but few are chosen.” Many are called into 
God’s service, and many also go on with it, faintly how- 
‘ever, and languidly: but there are few of that eminent, 
that heavenly, that chosen and godlike stamp, as to begin, 
continue, and persevere to the end, with due fervour and 
constancy: and because many grow weary, or faint upon 
the progress, and do not make all the use they might of 
the advantages they have had by their early call; there- 
fore it is, that the /as¢ comers will many times be preferred 
to the first, and so the last will be first in God’s favour and 
esteem, and the first last ; though loth shall be rewarded, 
not in proportion to the time spent in the service, but to 
their respective zeal and earnestness in it. 

The meaning of the word chosén, in the text, is*much 
the same with eminent, or extraordinary ; in such a sense 
as St. Paul is called a chosen vessel, and: Christians a 
chosen generation: so we read of chosen men of ‘Israel, 
choice cedars, choice city, choice gold, choicest’ vines, and 
the like; meaning excellent or eminent in their respective 
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kinds. There are but few such chosen or eminent saints, in 
comparison to the whole number called: yet they, and 
they only, shall be reckoned of the first rank in God’s 
kingdom, whether they came in soon or late. Such is the 
main drift and purport of the parable, with the application 
of it: which being understood, it is so far from arguing 
any partiality or unequal dealing on God’s part, in re- 
spect of his favours, that it is a full proof of the contrary : 
for he is not led by any outward appearances, or by any 
length of the work, merely considered ‘as outward work ; 
but his disposals are founded upon true and real virtue, 
upon those inward qualities and ornaments of the mind 
which make a truly good man, and which distinguish 
God’s best and most faithful saints and servants from 
others of much lower attainments. But because the para- 
ble carries in it /wo several views; one respecting the 
case of the Jews and Gentiles at thai time; the other 
respecting all persons in all times to come; I design 
now, 
ai, 

_ To apply these general principles to the two particular 
cases now mentioned. , 

1. As to Jews and Gentiles, there was this remark- 
able difference betwixt them; that the Jews had the ad- 
vantage of a more early call; they had been entered into 
covenant from the first : while the Gentiles were not hired 
till the third, sixth, ninth, or eleventh hour. The first invi- 
tation in the morning is a plain allusion to the case of the 
Jews; as the later invitations set forth the case of the 
Gentiles. Every circumstance almost of the parable car- 
ries in it a tacit allusion to ove or other of them. 
The Jews had, for several ages backwards, been taken 
into God’s vineyard, and admitted into his service ; while 
other nations were suffered to walk in their own ways: 
and even in the Gospel times, when the Gentiles also 
were to be brought in; yet the Gospel was first preached 
to the Jews, both by our Lord himself and his Apostles 
after him. The Jews had constantly the preference given 
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them; the jist tenders of salvation were made to them ; 
and yothing was so much as offered or proposed to. the 
Gentiles, till the Jews had the first refusal of the same 
privileges. The Jews also were the men who mur- 
mured and complained, as having “ borne the heat and 
‘“‘ burden of the day,” and as expecting, on that account, 
to be eminently distinguished above the Gentiles in the 
nature, and quality, and greatness of the final rewards. 
Even the best kind of Jews, those who accepted the Gos- 
pel terms, and came into Christ’s covenant, yet had a tinc- 
ture of pride and partiality, on account of their special 
prerogatives ; and were much offended that the Gentiles, 
who came in so late, should be admitted to as high and as 
great privileges as they. They thought themselves hardly 
dealt with, and their services not sufficiently considered, 
when the Gentiles were taken in, and set upon the Jevel 
with them. The parable therefore, thus far, exactly. an- 
swers to the case of the Jews at that time. 

We may observe further, that the Gentiles of that time, 
as they came in late, so the principal reason was, that no 
one had hired them; as soon as ever they had a call, they 
came in with all readiness and alacrity. They are repre- 
sented in the New Testament, as crowding in with eager 
and impatient xeal, pressing into the kingdom of heaven 
with violence, and, as it were, taking it by force. They 
esteemed it as a very valuable favour to be admitted, and 
were exceeding thankful for it. In these respects they 
showed themselves much superior to the generality of the 
Jews, and were therefore much more acceptable in God’s 
sight; and so the last became first, and the Jirst last, in 
God’s favour and esteem, on account of their different 
tempers, dispositions, and qualities. The Jews were Jirst 
called ; but then they claimed it as their right, and were 
too assuming : while the Gentiles were more modest, hum- 
ble, and thankful. The Jews accepted the call, many of 
them; but still they murmured and complained, and were 
_ envious at the favour shown to others : while the Gentiles 
were kindly and charitably disposed towards all, and were 
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very willing to unite with the Jews, and to work together 
with them for the common salvation. This was what our 
Lord well saw ; and therefore principally designed the pa- 
rable as a lively representation of what was then doing; 
partly to curb the pride, partiality, and ill-nature of the 
Jews ; and partly to encowrage and recommend the contrary 
qualities and dispositions of the Gentiles. 

The parable however, besides its first intention, might 
have a secondary view and respect to all Christians in after- 
times. 

2. And therefore I come now so to apply it. God is 
the supreme householder; his vineyard is the Christian 
Church; the labourers are as many as have been admitted 
into his Church by Christian Baptism ; the service is the 
work of faith and charity ; and the reward offered is eter- 
nal happiness. 

It is our honour and privilege, that we have been called 


at the first hour, in the morning of our lives, from our. 

early infancy : it concerns us therefore to inquire, whether ” 
we have made the right use and improvement of our early 
call; or whether we have not Joitered a great part of our “ 
time, and done the work of the Lord slothfully and neg- if 


ligently. 

Besides our first and principal call, in our Baptism, we 
have had repeated invitations since; at the third, sixth, or 
ninth hours, through every stage of our lives, as we live 
daily under the Gospel ministry and under the benign in- 
fluence of God’s holy ordinances. If we have made a right 
use of these advantages, and continue so to do, no la- 
bourer who comes later in can ever be able to go beyond 
us, or even to come up to us: but if we have been slack 
and negligent, our early call, and those repeated offers of 
salvation, will turn to a sad account, and will increase our 
damnation. Such as have fewer calls, or have come in 
but at the eleventh hour, if more sincere and hearty in their 
profession than we, will be preferred before us, and be in 
a much better condition than we. 

From God’s receiving those who came in late, at the 
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eleventh hour, we may learn this; that true repentance at 
any hour may however be acceptable; it is never too late 
to amend; or it is always the best thing we can do: not 
that the parable gives any encouragement for putting off 
our repentance from day to day; for we are none of us in 
the case of those who had never been hired, or had never 
had any call: we have been hired, or listed into God’s ser- 
vice from the time of our Baptism, as before hinted, and 
have had ‘repeated calls and invitations all our lives long. 
We ought to have been labouring the whole time, and to 
have “borne the heat and burden of the day:’”’ but if we 
have not done so, it is better, however, to begin to work 
at the ‘eleventh hour, than never to begin at all: and God 
may accept it even then, making merciful allowances for 
what is past, if care be taken to do it with sincerity and 
zeal, and with proportionable sorrow aud contrition for the 
time misspent in vanity : and such Jate repentance will un- 
doubtedly be the more acceptable, if begun while a man is 
in health and strength, before the approaches of death or 
the languors of a sick bed. It is not dying well, but it is 
living well which the Gospel requires of us. It is there- 
fore dangerous to presume upon what some call a death- 
bed repentance, of which it is very hard to know whether 
it be really repentance or not. 

The result of what hath been said comes to this: that 
it concerns us all duly to examine and consider what privi- 
leges and mercies we have already received at God’s hands ; 
how many calls have been sent us, how many offers have 
been made us, and what use we have turned them to. 
According as we have been more or less diligent in our 
Christian calling, so will our reward be in proportion to 
our zeal on one hand or our negligence on the other; so 
will our final estate hereafter be the more happy or the 
more miserable. We ought always to be labouring in 
God’s vineyard, and doing the best we can to serve and 
please him: the sooner we begin, the more we shall be 
able to improve and grow in all virtue and godliness ; 
which, as it will raise our hope and confidence in God’s 
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promises, so will it also help to increase our rewards. No 


labour of this kind can be in vain; every the least addition » 


to it or increase of it will turn to account. It is a good 


point gained, to advance so far as to be secure against » 
condemnation in hell fire: but if any man can advance far- ’ 
ther, there are infinite degrees of glory in heaven, and the » 


higher he rises, so much the better will it be for him to all 
eternity. 

We have seen then what room there is left, and what 
encouragement is given for improving, and growing daily 
and hourly in every good word and work. Let it there- 
fore be our constant endeavour so to do; and God of his 
mercy send us his assistance both to enable and incite us 
to a careful performance. 








SERMON Xx. 


St. Paul’s wish, avaSeua sivas awd rov Xpigrov, ex- 
plained and illustrated. 


Ro. ix. 3. 


—L could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh. 


Tue occasion and general meaning of these words of 
the Apostle are obvious enough : for St. Paul having, in 
the foregoing chapters, taught some doctrines which he 
knew would be extremely grating and offensive to the 
Jews, thought it the more necessary to profess how warm 
an affection he had for them all the while, in order to eon- 
vince them, that his telling them unwelcome truths pro- 
ceeded not from any aversion or resentment he bare to- 
wards them, but from the love and tenderness he had for 
them, as well as from a just regard to the honour of AJ- 
mighty God. In the words therefore of the text, he ex- 
presses his sincere and great affection for them, declaring 
how much he was concerned at the spirit of slumber fallen 
upon them, and how contentedly he could suffer any 
thing, (that could be reasonable for him to suffer,) if he 
might but be any way instrumental in rescuing them from 
the sad circumstances they were in, and might procure for 
them pardon and salvation. “I could wish that myself 
** were accursed from Christ for my brethren,” &c. Very 
affectionate words, strong and pathetic, the language, 
doubtless, of a most generous love and a most exalted 
charity. But while we acknowledge the warmth and ar- 
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dency of his affection, take we care to understand it in 
such a sense, that it may be rational too; that it may be 
worthy of a wise and a great man, yea of a great Apostle, 
and him conducted in what he wrote by the Holy Spirit 
of God. What then could he mean by wishing himself 
‘accursed from Christ?” Is this a sober or a Christian 
wish, as it sounds at first hearing, and as expressed in 
these broad terms? Some Divines of the mystic way have 
thought it reasonable for a man to submit himself even to 
everlasting misery, to serve the ends of God’s glory and 
the general good of mankind: but the thought is shock- 
ing, and the thing impracticable: no man can do it; nei- 
ther is it rational or pious, either to suppose that God 
could admit of so absurd a thing, or be pleased with a 
wish so wild and extravagant. The more judicious Divines 
therefore, being sensible of this, while they have under- 
stood St. Paul’s words of the curse everlasting, yet have 
had recourse to figure in the other parts, and called it, 
upon the whole, a strong /yperbolical expression, such 
as ought not to be rigorously interpreted up .to the 
letter. 

But still there may be a third way thought on, better 
than either of the former; which is to examine strictly 
into the original Greek, whether it may not justly bear a 
milder and less exceptionable rendering. It is observable, 
that the words avéSeu« elves, which we render by accurs- 
ed, often signify no more than being devoted to temporal 
death, or being made a sacrifice of : and the words amd rob 
Xpicrov, which we render from Christ, may signify after 
Christ, that is, after the example of Christ. Let the whole 
sentence then run thus: I could be content, nay I should 
rejoice, to be made a sccrifice myself, after Christ, (or as 
Christ has been before me,) for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh. The Greek words [amd rod Xpioroi)] 
will signify after Christ, as well as the like phrase [4m 
mporydvev] elsewhere used by St. Paul, signifies after my 
forefathers, or as my forefathers have before me. “I 
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‘thank my God, whom I serve from. my forefathers,” 
or as my forefathers ‘have done before me. So then the 
true and the literal,sense of the Apostle in the text is 
neither: more nor less than’ this, that he wished to be de- 
voted even: to death: for the eternal salvation of his. bre- 
thren the Jews; in like manner as Christ, his high leader, 
had been devoted before him. For as he taught his doc- 
trme,; so he was desirous also to follow the example 
of his: sufferings, as far as he might be- capable of so 
doing. 

The rendering of the text being thus corrected, and the 
sense cleared, what I have more: to say upon it may be 
easy and plain. In the text, as now construed, two things 
are offered to our serious and devout meditation. 

- I, The exceeding great love of Christ, in submitting 
himself to death, to be made a sacrifice for the salvation of 
mankind. 

II. The good Apostle’s ardent zeal and eae to die in 
like: manner, after Christ’s example, for the salvation of 
his brethren.. Of these two articles I shall distinctly treat 
in their order. 

R 

Let us duly weigh and consider the exceeding. great 
love: of our Saviour Christ, shown in submitting himself 
to death, to be made a sacrifice, for the salvation of. man- 
kind... The height and depth of his love towards mankind 
will-best appear from a consideration of the circumstances 
of that so generous and so adorable an act of lovingkind- 
ness. Consider who it was. that did it, what he did, for 
whom, and for what ends. All these circumstances have 
their weight, and very much enhance the value of the 
thing done, as well as heighten the obligation, . 

1. The person who submitted to suffer for us was a very 
great and: extraordinary person; nota mere’ man, not an 
angel, or.an archangel, but infinitely higher still, even the 
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eternal Son of God; who took flesh upon him, that he 
might be capable of suffering, bleeding, and dying for us. 
Here lies the particular stress and emphasis of the thing, 
according to the Scripture account of it; that God sent: so 
great, so dear, and so Divine a Person to die for us. “For 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
** Son.” “In this was manifested the love of God ‘to- 
“* ward us, because that God sent his only begotten Son 
** into the world,” &c.e¢ The majesty and greatness of the 
Person sent heightens the favour, and endears it to us; as 
it is the greater condescension in him, and does the greater 
honour to us. St. Paul expresses the whole thing in very 
strong and lively terms, thus: “ Who, being in the form 
** of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God ; 
‘* but,”’ nevertheless, ‘‘ made himself of no reputation, and 
** took upon him the form of a servant,’ and so on4. See 
what. an emphasis is here laid upon the dignity of the 
Person doing it. He was one that had the form, the 
majesty of God, and had a right to be revered, honoured, 
and adored as God; and yet he submitted to become a 
servant, by taking upon him the nature of man, and in 
that nature he died. Wonderful condescension and most 
disinterested love, such as no inferior person could have 
shown towards us! Had the highest angel or archangel, 
had the brightest cherub or seraph done it, the kindness 
had: been nothing in comparison; because they are all 
creatures of God, infinitely short of the dignity of the Son 
of God: and however great they are, they are yet capable 
of being made greater, and of receiving fresh honour and 
dignity as a reward for well-doing; so that their serving 
us would have been at the same time serving themselves. 
But the eternal Son of God was so high and so Divine in 
himself, that he was above being promoted higher: he 
could have no interest of his own to serve, no ambition of 
his own to gratify, in what he did: it was all done purely 
for our benefit; was perfectly free and generous, such as 
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no creature whatever could have shown towards us. Ina 
word, his kindness excelled all that ever was done: by 
created beings, as much as the dignity of his Person ex- 
celled theirs ; and that is infinitely. 

2. Next, let us consider what he did, as well as iba did 
it, to give us the more lively and affecting idea of his love 
towards us. ‘‘He made himself of no reputation,’ says 
the Apostle, “‘ took upon him the form of a servant, and 
«* was made in the likeness of men:’’ that is to say, he 
veiled his glories, he drew a curtain, as it were, over his 
high and adorable Godhead, condescending to take. part 
with frail mortality, and to converse with dust and ashes. 
But this was not all: for the Apostle goes on ; ‘ being found 
‘‘ in fashion as a man, he humbled himself”’ yet farther, 
“«¢ and became obedient to death,” to the most painful and 
ignominious death, “ even the death of the cross*.” This 
- was descending, as it were, from the highest pinnacle of 
glory to the lowest circumstances of disgrace. For cruci- 
fixion was a punishment inflicted by the Romans upon 
slaves only and fugitives, and was looked upon as the 
most shameful of all their ways of dispatching criminals. 
Besides which, it is to be considered, that, according to 
the maxim of the Jewish law, ‘he that is hanged is ac- 
“ cursed of Godf,”? which is the text that St. Paul refers 
to, where he says, ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us. from the 
“ curse of the law, being made a curse for us: for it is 
“* written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a trees.” 
He was made a curse for us in the same sense as he was 
*‘ made sin for ush,”’ and as St. Peter expresses it, ‘* bare 
“ our sins in his own body on the treei.” That is to say, 
he stood in the place of sinners, and was contented to 
suffer in their stead, and to be treated in such manner as 
they ought to have been treated, or as their sins had de- 
served. This was an instance of exceeding great love and 
condescension, submitting to appear as a criminal, and to 
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take upon him all the shame, and odium, and ignominy. 
that belong to sinners, though he had no sins of his own. 
He was content to be accursed, in a certain sense, that is, 
to be devoted to death, and to bear the punishment of. sin, 
which sin had the curse of God attending it; a curse, 
which Christ alone was able to take off. The sins of the 
whole world were laid upon him: he bare them, and took 
them upon himself, suffering and dying for them; so great 
was his condescension, so wonderful his love towards 
mankind. And this reminds us, 

3- Of another circumstance in this affair, the persons 
for whom he died; not for the well-deserving, or innocent, 
but for simmers, and sinners against himself. St. Paul takes 
particular notice of this circumstance also, making use of 
it as a proper consideration for the magnifying and illus- 
trating the love of Christ, “ Scarcely for a righteous (or 
‘¢ just) man will one. die: yet peradventure for a good 
‘* man some would even dare to die. But God commend- 
‘eth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sin- 
** ners, Christ died for us*.”? As much as to say, that it 
is a very rare thing, that any one should die for the sake 
of an honest or just man; and not very common to do it 
even for a kind and most obliging friend: but to be con- 
tent to die for those who were neither kind nor just, but 
the contrary ; to die for sinners and rebels, this is a height’ 
of generosity beyond the common measures, is without 
precedent, and above all comparison. Such was the love 
of Christ towards mankind, who had deserved no such fa- 
vour at his hands, having rebelled against him, and acted 
in opposition to him. ‘ Greater love hath no man than 
* this, that a man lay down his life for his friend!.””. But 
our Lord’s love was vastly greater, that he laid down his 
life even for his enemies. ‘*—When we were enemies, we 
“* were reconciled to God by the death of his Son™,” 
“ The just suffered for the unjust,” as St. Peter observes"; 
which is such an instance of generous love, as no history 
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can parallel, nor any human thought or imagination reach 
“up to. - 
4. But there is a further consideration, which enhances 
the value of it, and still more abundantly endears it to us 5 
which is, the end and design of it, and the happy conse- 
quences which it is directed to, and aims at. It is not 
barely to rescue mankind from punishment and from 
eternal misery, but it is to exalt them to the highest and 
most desirable privileges; and to confer upon them ever- 
lasting life, glory, and happiness. “In this was mani- 
“‘ fested the love of God toward us, because that God 
<¢ sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
“live through hime.” But in another place, St. John is 
yet more expressive and emphatical, in these words; 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
© Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
<¢ but have everlasting lifeP.”” So then every way, and in 
every light, the love of Christ towards us is very apparent, 
and is beyond all parallel. The eternal Son of God, equal 
with God, vouchsafed to humble himself, to suffer, bleed, 
and die, for sinners, in order to purchase for them, not 
pardon only, but rewards, great and everlasting rewards in 
the highest heavens. Having thus endeavoured, however 
imperfectly, to set forth the exceeding great love of 
Christ in dying for us, I now pass on to the second article 
contained also in the text; 
II. 

The good Apostle’s ardent zeal and desire, to die in like 
manner, and after Christ’s example, for the salvation of his 
brethren. ‘I could wish that myself were accursed from 
‘* (or after) Christ;” that is, as Christ was before me; 
‘¢ for my brethren,” &c. We are not to: suppose, that the 
Apostle had a thought of coming up, in any perfect mea- 
sure, to the great example set ‘by our blessed Lord: but 
he was willing and desirous to copy after him, in such 
measure and degree as he was capable of, and to follow 
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his pattern as far as he was able, by an humble and awful 
imitation of him. He very well knew, that one great use, 
among others, of our Lord’s sufferings was, to instruct 
and stir us up to follow the example. This is the use 
which St. Paul points to, where he says, ‘‘ Let this mind 
“¢ be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus; who being 
« in the form of God,” and so ond. St.John, the beloved 
disciple, is very express and particular, in setting forth 
the love of Christ, as an example and pattern for our imi- 
tation. ‘¢ Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he 
‘ Jaid down his life for us: and we (in conformity) ought 
“ to lay down our lives for the brethrent.” Observe, it is 
not here said, for enemies, for persecutors, but for the 
brethren. I know not whether St. Paul’s example, in 
the text, did not go beyond what St. John here mentions 
as the bounden duty of every common Christian. It 
should seem, by the emphatical manner of expression 
which St. Paul made use of, that he himself thought it no 
ordinary degree of affection, no common protestation, “ 1 
“ could wish that myself were accursed,’’? and so on. And 
indeed the very nature of the thing shows that it was not, 
For the persons for whose sake he was so very willing to 
die the death were not his particular friends, no, nor $o 
much as Christian brethren: his brethren they had been, 
and they were now hardened and obstinate Jews, whom 
he had deserted, and whom God had abandoned, and who 
were St. Paul’s bitterest enemies, and as great enemies to 
the Gospel; yet such was his affection even for them, such 
his friendly disposition towards them, that he could have 
been content, yea glad, to have been made a curse, that is, 
to have suffered any the most painful and ignominious 
death, to do them service; to avert their misery, and to 
promote their true happiness. This was noble and gene- 
rous, as well as charitable; was an instance of heroic love, 
much resembling our blessed Saviour’s, being almost 
above human, and coming as near to Divine, as flesh and 
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blood was capable of doing. There is one more instance 
of like kind in holy Scripture, and but one, that belonged to 
mere man: it was of a very great prophet, lawgiver, and 
saint; I mean Moses, the meekest man then upon earth. 
When the Israelites had grievously affronted him, and of- 
fended God as much, by making the golden calf, yet then 
(as it were forgiving and forgetting all their rudeness 
towards him) he begged to be himself blotted out of the 
book of life rather than the people. should suffer extremi- 
ties: «Yet now, if thou wilt (says he, in his prayer to 
«“ God) forgive their sin; or if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
< gut of thy book which thou hast written s,” Blotting 
out of God’s look is of the same importance with “ blot- 
“ting out one’s name from under heaven ‘ 3” which is an 
expression signifying temporal death and destruction. 
Accordingly, Moses desired to die, or to be destroyed 
himself, from off the land of the living, rather than live to 
see his nation perish, his people suffer, however justly they 
had deserved-it.. That instance of Moses, though very 
like this of St. Paul, yet does not fully come up to it; 
because’ Moses was more nearly related to the Israelites 
of that time, and had a closer interest and concern with 
them, than St. Paul could have with the Jews of his time, 
whose religion and party he had left for the Christian 
church. However, both those instances are very admir- 
able, and come the nearest to the Divine pattern set by our 
Lord of any we shall meet with. The use which we are 
to make of all these instances, or examples, is to learn to 
put on tendernéss and compassion towards all men; and 
even towards those who are not of our society, profession, 
religion, or party; those who have no respect for us, or 
are even prejudiced against us. There is a degree of pity 
and regard due even to very ill men, to ungodly, and sin- 
ners; not to be shown by caressing them, and smiling 
upon them, but by earnest and ardent endeavours to re- 
claim them. It is afflicting to a good man to observe how 
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sinners run headlong on to their own ruin: and though it 
may be said, that they deserve the less pity because it is 
their own fault, and they choose to do so; yet there is 
something really pitiable in that depravity of will and 
blindness of heart which drives them on to make such ill 
choices. There is not a more forlorn and miserable 
wretch under heaven than an overgrown sinner, be- 
come mad, desperate, and incurable in his sins. For, 
though such persons regard neither God nor man, nor 

have any mercy or tenderness for friend or brother, but 
~ would go any lengths in mischief, and set the world on 
fire, (if it lay in their power;) yet we very well know, all 
the while, that they are weak and impotent, are under 
bridle and restraint, and must wait for God’s leave before 
they can do any thing. The utmost they can do is only 
to afflict and torment good men for a time here, while 
they themselves lie exposed to eternal vengeance, to tor- 
ments everlasting hereafter. This consideration may some- 
times move a good man’s pity and tender compassion, as 
was St. Paul’s case in the text, while he lamented over . 
the hardened Jews, his adversaries and persecutors, and 
would have wished even himself to die a thousand deaths 
for them, so he might but reform and save them. This 
affectionate temper of mind, this benevolent disposition 
towards all men, is what the text recommends to us in 
two examples, one of our blessed Lord himself, and the 
other of our Lord’s Apostle. Learn we from both to be 
kind, friendly, and compassionate one towards another, and 
to have a true value and concern both for the bodies and 
the souls of men. We shall find matter enough for our ex- 
ercise and improvement in this heavenly disposition, and 
shall have occasions, more than one would wish, to excite 
us to it; for sin and wickedness abound daily. “ Evil men 
<< and seducers wax worse and worse, deceiving, and being 
“« deceived".” But let it be our care, in the first place, to 
continue stedfast in the things that we have learned, 
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knowing of whom we have learned them: and in the next 
place, to do our best to convince and reclaim sinners from 
their evil ways, to save their souls from death, and there- 
by to bring glory to Almighty God, and to make joy in 
heaven over every sinner so repenting, 
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Whosoever is born of God doth not. commit sin; for hes 
seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, beause he is 
born of God. In this the children of God are manifest, 
and the children of the devil: whosoever doeth not right- 
eousness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his bro- 
ther. ie 


For the right understanding of these words, it will be 
proper to note something of the occasion and design of 
them, so far as may be probably learned from Church 
history. The Apostle had said but two verses before, 
«© Little children, let no man deceive you: he that doth 
« righteousness is righteous, even as he [that is, Christ] 
“is righteous.’ It seems, there were some, at that time 
of day, who presumed to think themselves righteous, and 
born of God, without the practice: of holiness ; and they 
had endeavoured to seduce others into that strange and 
absurd, or rather wicked, persuasion. Therefore said the 
Apostle to his own converts or followers, ‘ Little chil- 
«¢ dren, let no man deceive you ;” that is to say, by fair 
“speeches, plausible insinuations, or false colourings. Those 
‘deceivers, probably, were some disciples of Simon Ma- 
‘gus; for that impostor had taught, that men are saved by 
grace only, without any regard to good works*. As if 
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Gospel righteousness were no necessary condition for the 
enjoying Gospel privileges; or as if men might be born of 
God, and become heirs of salvation, independent of Chris- 
tian holiness, though Scripture is express, that ‘* without 
‘¢ holiness no man shall see the Lord.” In opposition 
to such dangerous principles, the good Apostle asserts, 
and strongly inculcates, the necessity of a pure heart and 
life, to denominate any person good, and to entitle him to 
the privileges of Christian sonship. ‘‘ Whosoever is born 
‘of God doth not commit sin:” and a little after, 
*¢ Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God.” 
He fixes the point both ways, to enforce it the more 
strongly; if a person is of God, he will of course ab- 
stain from the practice of sim: or, if he does not, besides, 
practise righteousness, performing his bounden duty, he is 
not of God, but is a child of the devil. Words so full 
and so express, as to bear no dispute, nor to admit of eva- 
sion. In discoursing farther, I shall endeavour to state 
and clear the particulars here following : 

I. To show, negatively, what the text does not mean. 

Il. To show, positively, what its true and full meaning 
is. 

III. To point out the practical use and improvement of 
the whole. 
hk 

I shall endeavour to show, negatively, what the text. 
does not mean, in order to prevent scruples, and to ob- 
viate misconstructions. 

i. The text most undoubtedly concerns grown persons, 
and does not directly concern infants. Infants are not 
capable of doing righteousness, though capable of be- 
ing Lorn of God in Baptism: they preserve that regene- 
rate state, once entered into, till they become guilty of 
actual and grievous sin. Of this there can be no dis-- 
pute: they are justified at the same time that they are re- 
generated, and are therefore righteous in God’s sight; and 
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accordingly they are interpretatively included in St. John’s 
rule, though not specially considered by him. The gain- 
sayers, whom he opposed, pretended that even grown 
persons, not practising righteousness, but living under 
the dominion of sin, were in a state of salvation notwith- 
standing. That was the doctrine which the Apostle here 
laboured to correct : infants were io way concerned in it, 
and so there was no need to make an exception for their 
case. 

2, I must further observe, that the text does not mean 
to exclude any persons from salvation who are really pe- 
nitent, or whose hearts are really changed, or renewed, 
and only want éime to bring forth the fruit of good works; 
such, for instance, as the penitent thief upon the cross. 
Indeed, good works are justly interpreted to mean either 
inward or outward works. There are the inward works 
of sincere faith, humble contrition, detestation of sin, trust 
in the Divine mercy, firm reliance on the merits of Christ, 
together with cordial resolutions of a thorough amend- 
ment: works of this kind transacted within, if such a per- 
son should be suddenly taken off, will be interpreted as 
works of righteousness by God, who knows the heart. 
Therefore this also is a case which falls within the equity, 
or even the letter of the Apostle’s rule, ‘O moimy Thy dix 
ootvyv, he that doeth righteousness, or he that makes right- 
eousness, be it outwardly or inwardly, he is righteous. 
The false teachers, whom the Apostle here opposed, re- 
quired neither outward nor inward righteousness, but 
promised salvation to their deluded hearers without re- 
gard to either, independent of both alike. Therefore St. 
John’s rule may reasonably be understood with a tacit 
exception to the case of inward righteousness, which had 
nothing to do with the main question then in hand: for 
the question was not about dying penitents, but about 
persons living in impenitency, and under the dominion of 
sin. 
3. I must add, thirdly, that the text does not mean to 
exclude all that_are in any degree sinners from a state of 
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salvation ; for in some sense all men are sinners 3 and the 
same Apostle, in the same Epistle, says, “ If we say that 
« we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us¢;” and “if we say that we have not sinned,” 
we make Christ “a liar, and his word is not in us ¢.” 
St. John does not say that God’s children have no sin, but 
that they do not commit sin. The phrases are somewhat 
‘alike, but they are not the same; neither do they bear 
the same signification, but widely different. To have no 
sin means to be altogether sinless, from first to last; which 
no mere man ever was or will be: but not to commit sin, 
or not to make sin, not to be a sin-maker, in this place 
means only, the forbearing to sin with an high hand, or 
abstaining from the grievous and presumptuous kind of 
‘gins. The children of God, as such, are not altogether 
sinless ; but if they have formerly sinned in any grievous 
‘manner, they are truly penitent, and they do so no more; 
and the sins which they remain yet subject to are sins of 
infirmity, such as all are in some degree liable to, and 
“such as are not imputed under a covenant of grace. This 
distinction of sins into sins of presumption and sins of in- 
firmity, (otherwise called sins of daily incursion,) is an old 
‘distinction in the Church, and is abundantly warranted 
“by many Scripture texts, which I need not here mention. 
It is sufficient to have observed, that the Apostle is here 
-to be explained by that distinction; for it is certain and 
manifest, that he did not mean to teach that the children 
of God, as such, are, or can be, altogether without sin, 
‘like as our blessed Lord himself was. ‘There is no” mere 
“man that sinneth not®.”  ‘ There is not a” perfectly 
‘just man upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth 
“ notf.’”’ * For in many things we offend alls.” Which 
“is chiefly to be understood of our many omissions and 
failures of duty, through unavoidable ignorance or infir- 
mity, either forgetting and overlooking some articles of 
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duty, or not performing them with all that care and éx- 
actness which might have been used by us. But I pro- 
ceeds Nights 
II. Mey 
Having observed to you, negatively, what the doctrine 
of the text does mot mean, I am next to show, positively, 
what it does mean. The true and full meaning is, that the 
children of God, considered as such, do, by the assistance 
of God’s grace present with them, lead a good life, dis- 
charging every duty incumbent upon them, with a con- 
scientious care to the utmost of their ability, and abstain-- 
ing from presumptuous and damning transgressions. Such 
were Zacharias and Elisabeth, of whom it is recorded by 
St. Luke, that “ they were both righteous before God, 
<< walking in all the commandments and ordinances of 
‘the Lord blameless}.” That is to say, they lived in 
so holy and so exemplary a manner, as to be both accept- 
able to God and approved of men, in St. Paul’s phrase, on 
another occasion‘; or having “ always a conscience void 
“ of offence toward God, and toward menk.’’ These are 
such as our Lord speaks of, under the name of “ just per- 
‘© sons, needing no repentance!;” and righteous persons, 
whom he came not to call to repentance™, that is,“to an 
entire change, but to improvement and increase in godli- 
ness: not but that repentance belongs to all men, in the 
game sense as all men are sinners: but as repentance, 
in a stricter sense, means an entire change of heart and 
life towards God; if a.man’s heart was before set right, 
he will not want to be so changed in the main, but to be 
‘carried on in the same good way he was in to higher per- 
fection. Now to return to the words of the text: the 
Apostle here supposes that the children of God are right- 
eous, just, and blameless in such a sense as I have men- 
tioned, walking in the ways of God, conscientiously 
keeping God’s holy will and commandments, and not 
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living under the dominion of sin, or the power of evil ha- 
bits. In this sense, he declares that they “‘ do not com- 
“‘ mit sin,’ subjoining this reason, that God’s “ seed re- 
__  maineth in them,” therefore they do not sin. And he 
further adds, which is yet a stronger expression, that they 
cannot sin, because they are born of God. How cannot 2 
May not regenerate persons fall into. sin, or fall from 
grace, yea, and fall finally? Yes, certainly they may: all 
the Scripture exhortations to perseverance or stedfastness 
manifestly suppose it; and some Scripture texts directly 
teach it: and even St. Paul, that chosen vessel, did as 
good as intimate, that he might himself be in danger of 
falling off, when he said, “ I keep under my body, and 
“‘ bring it into subjection: lest that by any means, when 
“‘ [ have preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
“ away.’”? How then must we understand that the re- 
generate cannot sin, cannot fall away? We may best un- 
derstand the words in a qualified sense, not so as to mean 
that they absolutely cannot, but that they cannot without 
great force and violence to their regenerate nature, to their 
renewed frame and disposition of mind, and to that prin- 
ciple of grace within them, which powerfully restrains 
then? from it. So we commonly say of a good-natured 
man, that he cannot do an hard thing; or of a well-bred 
man, that he cannot do an ungenteel thing: it would be.a 
force upon his nature, and a contradiction to the principle 
upon which he commonly acts and conducts himself. In 
like manner, but in a higher degree, a true. child of God, 
or a sincere disciple of Christ, cannot allow himself in 
sinful courses: his own heart will reproach him warmly if 
he does; and the principle of grace within him will warn 
him back very strongly, only not irresistibly: for the « 
Holy Spirit of God does not:so move or overrule our wills, 
as to render us mere machines. Such a qualified sense of 
the words can and cannot is very common in ordinary 
discourse, and in all writings, and particularly in the sa- 
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-ered writings. I shall take notice but of one remarkable 
instance, namely, of Joseph, when tempted to commit 
sin: ** How can I,”’ says he, ** do this great wickedness, 
“and sin against God®?” thereby intimating, that he 
could not do it: he had more sense, he had more grace, 
than todo a vile thing. He had God before his eyes; he 
had a prevailing principle of religion within; he had an 
honest and an upright heart; and while he had, he could 
not act wickedly. In short, a good man may by degrees 
grow careless and negligent, secure and thoughtless, and 
so his conscience may be laid asleep; the Holy Spirit 
may thereupon desert him, and Satan may enter in: but 
as soon as this comes to be the case, he is no longer the 
good man he was, no longer a child of God, in St. John’s 
sense of the name. ‘Therefore the Apostle’s meaning in 
the text is no more than this, that a good man, as such, 
cannot. do a wicked thing: he must first lose that prin- 
ciple of goodness, that seed of God sown in his heart; he 
must lose it, I say, by some very blameable negligence of 
his own, before he can consent to sin with a high hand 
against God. God has no where promised that his Spirit 
shall. abide with any man, any longer than while he 
watches and prays.’ Therefore our Lord says, Watch 
“and pray, that ye enter not into temptationP:” and 
again; “* What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch.” 
But here, perhaps, some may be bold to object or argue: 
How can a child of God, who, as such, is the temple of 
the Holy Spirit, how can he grow careless or negligent ? 
Will not that same Spirit, dwelling in him, keep him 
awake and attentive, exciting,:instructing, and assisting 
him both to watch and to pray? For is it not said, that 
“¢ the Spirit helpeth our infirmities?” Are we not told, that 
“© we know not what we should pray for as we ought,” 
unless the Spirit itself assist us in it‘? It is so said, 
and all that is said is strictly true: but it is no where 
said, that the Spirit does every thing, and we nothing at 
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all; for then the act would not be in any sense ours, or 
however not ours in such a sense as to render it virtue in 
us, or to make us capable of what is properly called re- 
ward. The Spirit does excite, he does not compel: he 
~ instructs and assists, he inclines and moves; but by soft 
calls and gentle whispers, such as may be resisted, and 
often are resisted; otherwise, how come we to hear of 
« prieving the Holy Spirit of Gods,” and of “ quenching 
“ the Spiritt?”? And if the Spirit were to do all, and 
man himself nothing, how comes it that St. Paul ex- 
horts Timothy to “ stir up the gift of God which is in 
“him?” An eloquent Father of the ancient Church il- 
lustrates the whole case by an apt and familiar compari- 
son: ** As fire must have fuel laid on, from time to time, 
‘that it may have something to work upon, and may 
“* not go out; so the grace of God must find submission 
** and compliance, alacrity and readiness of mind on our 
‘‘ part, for it to thrive upon, and to keep up the holy 
‘¢ flame of the Spirit.” To sum up this matter in few 
words: this is certain, that in the works of grace, the 
Holy Spirit bears a principal part, and man a subordinate 
one, and both concur to the same good act; so that while 
the act is ours, the glory of it is entirely God’s. But it is 
not for us to determine precisely the exact boundaries of 
the Divine operations, so as to be able to say, so much 
and no more is the Spirit’s share in the act, and so much 
ours. It is sufficient, that all our good works are some 
way or other, in some proportion or other, the result of 
grace and of free will together: and if any man falls from 
that grace, and so falls into sin, the true account of it is, 
that while the Spirit does all that Divine wisdom saw 
proper in that case, the man was wanting with respect to 
his part, refusing to be led, or taking no care to watch 
and pray with that fervour and diligence which was rea- 
sonably expected of him. Thus the children of God may; 
by their own sloth and supineness, cease to be such, for 
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the time being, till they repent and recover; or for ever, 
if they repent not at all: but in the mean while St. John’s 
doctrine stands firm and unshaken; that God’s children, 
as such, or so abiding, do not commit sins of a grievous 
kind: it is a contradiction to the very principle which 
they are. supposed to be governed by, to say that they 
do, They may lose that principle, and thereupon lose 
their sonship also: but while they keep it alive and 
awake, they can no more act against it, than a man can 
act in any other case against his prevailing or predominant 
principle, whatsoever it be. If you could suppose him to 
act against it, it could not then be called, in that instance, 
his prevailing or ruling principle: for if it were, it must 
have prevailed and ruled. , 
Ill. ) 
Having now done with my first two heads, intended to 
state and clear St. John’s doctrine in the text, it remains 
now only to ‘point out the practical use and improvement 
of it, in some few pertinent considerations built upon it.» 
From hence we may competently perceive, upon what 
terms we stand with Almighty God, and what izle we 
have to be upon the list of his domestic servants, his real 
and faithful children. True faith and obedience are the 
tenure by which we must hold; and there is no other 
ground whereon we can safely stand. Many expedients 
have been thought on whereby to shift off duty, and to 
secure, if it»were possible, the reward. The prize of our 
high calling is great, noble, and infinitely desirable: but 
the burden of duty, the restraints of obedience, are found 
to bear hard upon flesh and blood: and how have men’s 
wits been at work, now for seventeen hundred years to- 
gether, to find out some one expedient or other, for the 
reconciling a bad life with true peace of mind, and with 
expectations of heaven! It would be tedious, perhaps im- 
‘possible, to recount the several ways that have been made 
use of for that purpose. I shall content myself with nam- 
ing one or two, such as whole sects have taken into, pass- 
ing by innumerable others which private persons have 
®n 
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contrived for themselves. A naked faith was an old de- 
vice: it is particularly confuted by St. James; and more 
need not be said of it. Some have pleased themselves 
with the thoughts of being among the elect, and there- 
“upon secure of salvation: but their misfortune is, that 
they can never be certain of their being in the number of 
the elect, in their sense of the word, but by living a good 
life, and persevering in it all their days. St. Paul under- 
stood perfectly how this matter is; and he says, “ We 
‘¢ are made partakers of Christ, if we hold the beginning 
‘‘ of our confidence stedfast unto the end*.” ‘“ If we 
‘‘ hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the hope 
“ firm unto the endy.”’ Some perhaps may presume to 
say, we can hold fast our confidence, our strong asswrance 
of our own salvation to the end. But St. Paul did not 
mean vain confidence, or groundless assurance, but a ra- 
tional and well-grounded hope, built upon the merits of 
Christ, and the consciousness of living an holy life. There- 
fore, in another chapter lower down, he varies his phrase, 
and says, ‘‘ We desire that every one of you do show the 
** same diligence to the full assurance of hope unto the 
“end: that ye be not slothful, but followers of them 
“‘ who through faith and patience inherit the promises 2,” 
_ Confidence will not answer, without something very solid 
and substantial to build such confidence upon. 

Many have flattered themselves, that they have had 
the revealing evidence of the Spirit, the voiceiof the Spirit 
of God, bearing inward testimony to their spirits: for, St. 
Paul says, “the Spirit itself beareth witness with’ our 
‘ spirit, that we are the children of God.” But St. Paul 
also says, in the same chapter, that © there is no con- 
** demnation to them—who walk after the Spirit,’’ and 
who are “led by the Spirit of God>.” So that, at length, 
this testimony of the Spirit resolves entirely into the cer- 
tainty we have of our bringing forth’'the fruits of the Spi- 
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rit. Strong assurance will signify little, for that may be 
groundless: fulness of joy will avail as little, because it 
may be a false joy, or a golden dream. Besides that, 
when St. Paul told the Philippians, that “ it was God that 
‘worked in them both to will and to do of his good 
“ pleasure,” he did not therefore bid them be confident of 
their salvation, or full of assurance on that score: but he 
bade them “ work out their own salvation with fear and 
*‘ trembling®.’’ As much as if he had said, God is your 
helper, therefore do not despond: but then again, because 
God is your helper, and works with you, therefore behave 
as becomes you before the tremendous Majesty, with 
humble reverence, with anxious care and dread, with the 
utmost diligence and ready compliance, lest, if you should 
work under such a guide, in a negligent and careless 
manner, altogether unworthy of so Divine a Master, he 
should at length desert you, and leave you to go on by 
yourselves. — 

Indeed, Divine wisdom knows human frame too well 
to give any of us infallible assurances of our reward, be- 
fore we have done our work; lest those very assurances 
should make us secure and negligent, and render us alto- 
gether uncapable of being received into those pure and 
bright mansions above. God has told us plainly upon 
what terms he will accept us, through the merits of 
Christ; and he leaves us to discover the rest, as far as we 
reasonably and honestly may, by comparing our own 
lives with those Gospel terms. This is all, and this is 
sufficient for a state of probation: only, the farther to 
check vain presumption, whatever present advances we 
may have made, we are still left in the dark as to our fu- 
ture behaviour, and all depends upon our persevering unto 
the end. St. Paul, as I before hinted, above twenty years 
after his conversion, still spake so humbly of himself, as 
almost to fear, lest he might “become a castaway.” Five 
years after that, he began to discover some degrees of as- 
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surance, but still supposing himself not very far from his 
end. At the very last, which was five years later, when 
he had fought his ** good fight, kept the faith,” and * fi- 
“‘ nished his course,” and was preparing to die a martyr, 
then, and not till then, he thought it became him (and he 
had the revelation of God to warrant him) to express the 
strongest assurances of his high reward in heaven. Let 
Christians of a much lower class learn from thence to 
think and speak modestly of their own case. If they wait 
for their full and complete assurance till they are on the 
other side the grave; they will, probably, be the surer to 
find it there, for their speaking and thinking so humbly 
and modestly of themselves here. Comfortable hopes, 
along with a life suitable, are sufficient encouragement for 
a good Christian to proceed with: more than that might 
be hurtful to us, as rather obstructing than furthering the 
great work of salvation: not but that God may some- 
times, in cases extraordinary, fill pious minds, especially 
if very near their departure, and when such indulgence 
can do no harm, with joyous raptures and superabun- 
dant assurances: but I speak of what may ordinarily be 
expected in our Christian warfare. To conclude: as our 
acceptance hereafter depends entirely upon our careful 
and conscientious conduct here; so let every man take 
“eare to walk warily and circumspectly, and to rise in as- 
surance in proportion to his so doing, growing in grace, 
and increasing in all virtuous and godly living, and so at 
Jength making his calling and election sure. 
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So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those things 
which are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable ser- 
vants: we have done that which was our duty to do. 


THESE words are the conclusion of a parable, a kind of- 
moral subjoined to it, to signify the use and application 
of it. Our blessed Lord had put the case of a labouring 
servant coming home from the field, to wait upon his 
master at the table, performing that additional service 
after his other labours of the day ; providing a supper for 
his master, in the first place, and attending him patiently 
all the time, and after that, content to provide for himself. 
After our Lord had thus represented the case, he makes 
his reflections upon it in these words: “ Doth he” (that 
is, the master) “ thank that servant, because he did the 
“things that were commanded him? I trow not:” I 
suppose not. “¢ So likewise ye,” with regard to your 
heavenly Master, “ when ye shall have done all those 
“ things which are commanded you,” it will become, it 
will behove you to “ say, We are unprofitable servants ; 
«ave have” only “done that which” it “ was our” bounden 
«duty to do.” Therefore we deserve no thanks from him, 
T.2 
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nor have any strict claim to a reward from ene but it -is 
sufficient if our service is but accepted ; for to have neg- 
lected it where it was due would have deserved stripes. 
This I take to be the general sense and purport of the 
text: and the main design of it was, to curb and keep 
down all spiritual pride and self-assumings, with respect 
to God, and to teach men modesty and true humility. 
Presume not to article strictly with him, or to make any 
proud demands upon him. Boast not before him of any 
even your lest services, and reckon not at all upon your 
own deservings. Do as he has commanded you to do, to 
the utmost of your power, assisted by his Spirit: (for 
without that you are not fit to be called his servants at 
all, but rather to be discarded as none of his:) but after 
you have done all, and all reasonably well, stil] remember 
how insignificant you are in comparison, and how high 
God is; and therefore make no unbecoming claims upon 
him, because of your services, (poor enough.at the best ;) 
but choose rather to refer ail to his favour and goodness, 
than to your own deservings. In discoursing farther, I. 
shall endeavour, 

I. To explain what the phrase or title of unprofitable 
servants here strictly means. 

II. To show how much it concerns such servants to 
make their humble acknowledgments before God, of the 
worthlessness of all their services. 

III. To observe, that such acknowledgments must not 
however be made an excuse or colour for any culpable 
slackness in our bounden duties, or for pleading any exemp- 
tion or discharge from using all possible diligence in our 
Christian calling, to perform all that is commanded us. 

. I. ) 

I propose to explain what the phrase or title of unpro- 
Jjitable servants here strictly means. There is the more 
need of explaining it, because it is used but twice besides 
in the New Testament, and in a sense which. perhaps will 
not so conveniently suit the place which we are now 
upon. We first find it in St. Matthew, where our Lord 
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‘says, after delivering the parable of the talents, ‘ Cast 
‘< the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: there shall 
** be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Here unprofit- 
able servant means the same with a wicked or profligate 
servant; which is too hard a sense for our Lord to have 
intended in the present text, where he applies it to his 
own true and sincere disciples. In the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, in a quotation there taken from the fourteenth 
Psalm, we read, ‘* They are all gone out of the way, they 
“are together become unprofitable; there is none that 
*¢ doeth good, no, not one>.” This appears to be a descrip- 
tion of very ill men, of abandoned libertines: accordingly, 
in the Psalm itself, in the old translation, the style runs, 
“‘ They are corrupt and become abominable ;” and ac- 
cording to the mew translation, ‘‘ They are all gone aside, 
** they are all together become filthy*.” The words 
abominable and filthy are there made to answer what in 
Romans is rendered unprofitable. And that, again, is too 
hard a sense to put upon the word unprofitable in the text 
we are now upon: therefore we must look out for some 
softer and milder construction, in this single place, to 
make the context answer. 

It may be considered, that no man can, by any services | 
of his, be profitable to God, who is all-sufficient, and is 
above needing any benefit, or receiving any real advan-_ 
tage‘, But then it may be said that neither man, nor 
angel, nor archangel, nor any creature whatever can in- 
deed be profitable to God: and what great matter were it 
for lapsed men to profess themselves unprofitable servants 
in such a sense only, as all the company of heaven must 
for ever profess the same? This appears to be. a sense as 
much too high for the phrase in the text, as the other was 
too hard and severe. Let us therefore pitch upon some 
middle meaning, such as may neither be too degrading 
for a sincere Christian to own, nor yet too high or exalt- 
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ed for man in a fallen state. Had our first parents pre- 
served their innocence entire to the last, yet they would 
have been but unprofitable servants after all, as bringing 
no profit to God. Lapsed men are unprofitable in a more 
disparaging sense than that, being all of them sinners. 
Some may think that the text itself explains the meaning 
of the title, by the words, ‘* When ye shall have done all 
* those things which are commanded you;” and again, 
“ We have done that which was our duty to do.” But 
what man is there that s¢mneth not ? or what man ever 
performed (Christ only excepted) all that his duty re- 
quired of him? The text neither says nor supposes that 
any man has, or ever will, do all that is commanded him. 
It supposes only, that in some particular cases men may 
and will do all that is required of them in those cases or 
instances, like as the servant in the parable is supposed to 
have done in providing his master a supper, and then 
waiting upon him till the supper was ended. Thus may 
good men punctually perform all that was required of them 
in some particular affairs, while they fail in other matters, 
more or less, through human frailties. Had our first pa- 
rents, through the grace of the Spirit, (for they could not 
without,) continued upright, they could not indeed have 
profited the Divine Majesty, nor have claimed a reward as 
of debi: but this they could have demanded, (because it 
would but have been doing them justice,) to be pro- 
nounced innocent ; and they might have claimed impu- 
nity, because a righteous Judge cannot condemn the guilt- 
less. Now lapsed man cannot demand even so far, bemg 
that he is guilty, and therefore liable to blame, liable also 
to penalty: so that, upon the whole, when any, even the 
best of fallen men, profess themselves to be unprofitable 
servants of God, they may reasonably be supposed to 
mean, that they are creatures who can make no beneficial 
returns, no proper requitals to their Creator; that they 
are creatures of a low order, comparatively; human, mor- 
tal creatures, who can neither will nor do any thing with- 
out the aids of Divine grace; and further, that they are 
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also sinners, who, instead of meriting a reward, or claim- 
ing it as a debt, cannot so much as claim impunity, or 
glory in God’s sight, but must, be content to sue to him 
in the humble petitionary form for reward, for grace, and 
even for impunity, referring all to God’s mercy and good- 
ness, and that also purchased for them by the alone merits 
of Christ Jesus. . 
Il. 

I proceed now, secondly, to consider how much it con- 
cerns, and how fitly it becomes, such unprofitable servants 
to make their humble acknowledgments before God, of 
the worthlessness of all their services; worthless, 1 mean, 
with respect to God, not otherwise: for they are not: 
worthless with respect to angels, or to other men; more, 
especially not to our own souls, but that, by the way, only 
to prevent mistakes. 

Now to understand the more clearly how much it con- 
cerns us, and how indispensably necessary it is to make 
such humble acknowledgments; we are to consider the 
infinite holiness and purity of that tremendous Deity with 
whom we have to do; that he is “ of purer eyes than to 
‘¢ behold evil,” or to “ look” favourably “ upon iniqui- 
“tyes”? that his angels he hath charged with folly fot 
and that even “ the heavens are not clean in his sight 8.” 
« What is man then, that he should be clean? and he 
«¢ who is born of a woman, that he should be righteous?” 
Now, though God’s goodness disposes him always to be 
as merciful to sinners, as the reasons of government or 
the nature of things permits, yet the honour and dignity 
of his unspotted holiness and purity must be kept up, in 
the sight both of men and angels. Therefore when God 
was so kind to his own people of Israel, he took particular 
care to have it often inculcated, that it was not for their 
righteousness that he so highly favoured them', but upon 
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other accounts; and particularly for his own name’s 
sake «, . 

One thing we know, that if our first parents had re- 
mained sinless, God could, consistently with the honour of 
his purity, have admitted them, as righteous in themselves, 
to life eternal. But since the fall, the rule has been, (ac- 
cording to the Divine counsels, founded on unerring 
truth,) that no man living is in himself righteous, nor can 
be received as righteous, but in and through the merits of 
a Divine Mediator, his only Son and our only Redeemer, 
Christ Jesus our Lord. So stands the case: and God 
will have it acknowledged by the best of us, for the ho- 
nour of his high name, that we are, as to’ ourselves, un- 
profitable servants and sinners, and can no otherwise be 


“justified in his sight, or permitted to appear before him, 


but in the lustre which we borrow from his “ beloved Son, 
‘in whom” only he is “ well pleased.’”’ With this key, 
you may very easily understand all that St. Paul meant 
(in two of his Epistles especially, viz. to the Romans and 
Galatians) by insisting so strongly upon justification by 
faith. There were at that time Pagans, in great num- 
bers, who valued themselves much upon their exalted vir- 
tues, (for so their pride persuaded them,) and upon their 
good moral lives; conceiving that they had no need of 
Christ, and so they would not embrace the Gospel. There 
were also multitudes of Jews (Pharisees especially) who 
were even prouder in that point than the Pagans, strongly 
conceited of their spiritual improvements and privileges, 


_as if they had known no sin, nor had any need of pardon. 


Against both those kinds of men the Apostle disputed 
with great strength and clearness, in order to beat down 
their vanity, and to convince them of the absolute neces= 


' sity of looking out for some Letter righteousness than their 


* own, the righteousness that rests in the meritorious atone- 


ment made by Christ Jesus. That was to be received by : 


| faith ; that is to say, by a submissive and humble acknow- 
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ledgment of their own unprofitableness, and insufficiency as 
to salvation, and by reposing their whole trust and confi- 
dence in the Gospel covenant of grace, in what Christ 
had done and suffered for them. This is the justification 
by faith, in the style of that great Apostle. For faith, in 
this case, is a virtual acknowledgment of our own sinful- 
ness and of God’s unspotted purity ; and withal, a kind of 
silent prayer sent up to the Divine Majesty, beseeching 
him to admit us, not for any pretensions of our own, not 
for our own services, (which at the best are too weak and 
imperfect to stand before him, or abide his strict scru- 
tiny,) but for the sake of Christ Jesus only, and out of his 
own free grace and mercy towards us. Such acknow- 
ledgment being made on our part, and such obedience also 
performed as is required by that covenant of grace which 
we rest ourselves upon, then may the Divine Majesty, 
without any impeachment of his holiness, admit us into 
favour, and own us for his servants. For then it cannot 
be said that he receives sinners as sinners, but he receives 
them as washed and purified in the blood of the Lamb; yea, 
as perfectly righteous; not in themselves, but in Christ 
the righteous ; who by his all-prevailing atonement hath 
merited this for all sincere and penitent offenders, that 
they shall be treated as if they were perfectly righteous, 
and shall be recompensed accordingly. 

Abraham, of ancient time, to whom the Gospel was 
preached!, and who beforehand “ saw Christ’s day, and 
“< was glad™;” he was justified by that kind of faith: and 
so was David, and the ancient Patriarchs and Prophets; _ 
and after them, the Apostles and all good Christians, This 
is a sober truth, which ought deeply to be imprinted in 
every one’s mind, in opposition to all proud claims: and 
so much the rather, because there are at this day, even 
under this Gospel sunshine, some that pretend to merit 
and works of supererogation; as if they were not sinners, 
or needed no pardon; some that presume to think and 
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say, that God is obliged in justice or in goodness to ac- 
cept of them, without any amendment, or, however, 
without alonement ; some that ascribe so much to free 
will, as to exclude the need or use of Divine grace ; some 
conceive so highly of natural religion, and of virtues 
merely moral, as to despise that righteousness which the 
Gospel teaches; and some likewise there’ are, who fear 
not to boast even of sinless perfection, and who, for that 
reason, forbear to pray for forgiveness of God. Now St. 
Paul’s doctrine concerning justification by faith is a 
standing evidence against all such proud Loasters, confut- 
ing their big pretensions, and beating down their assum- 
ing claims. It is fatal oversight for a man not to consi- 
der well beforehand what to rest his salvation upon, or 
what chiefly to trust to, before the high tribunal. Come 
we before God in the way of humble petition, or in the 
way of strict claim? Stand we upon our own righteous- 
ness, or upon the merits of Christ ? Seek we to be judged 
by the letter of the Law, or by indulgent favour, and a 
covenant of grace? Ina word, stand we upon our perfect 
innocence, or upon the tender mercy of the Judge? St. 
Paul has directed: us how to move in this case, how to 
form our plea, and what course to take: move by faith, 
and trust in the merits of Christ Jesus: drop your plea of 
works, because there is a flaw in it, and there is no abid- 
ing by it; for we have all sinned, more or less, and God 
is of purer eyes than to accept of any thing in that way 
short of perfection. But if you sue to the throne of grace 
by faith in Christ’s blood, that is the same thing with 
dropping all plea from your own deservings, and glorying 
in nothing, ‘* save” only “ in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
“ Christ®.”” That is the method, the only true method, 
whereby to escape punishment, and to arrive at heaven 
and happiness. Make your humble acknowledgments of 
the need you have of a Saviour, and rest your salvation 
upon him; and then the Divine Majesty can, with a salvo 
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to his strict justice and holiness, have mercy upon you, 
while it is by Ais interest, and upon his account, not upon 
your own. So much for that article. 

IIT. . 

I proceed now, thirdly and lastly, to observe, that such . 
humble acknowledgments as I have been here mention- 
ing, must not. however be so understood as to afford any 
excuse or colour for slackness in our bownden duties, or 
for pleading any exemption or discharge from true Chris- 
tian obedience: for what if St. Paul directs us to apply to 
God by faith? Doth not the same St. Paul tell us, that 
it must be a “ faith which worketh by love°?’’ And 
what if he advises us not to insist upon our works as per- 
fect, nor to stand upon that plea, in opposition to a bet- 
ter ; yet does he not also tell us, that we are “ created in 
“ Christ Jesus unto good worksP?” and that “ the end 
<‘ of the commandment is charity 4?” It is right, and our 
bounden duty, to renounce all claims and strict demands 
while we stand before God, and to throw ourselves en- 
tirely upon a covenant of grace: but still that very cove- 
nant of grace has several reserves and exceptions in it to 
exclude all impenitent offenders, and carries its own condi- 
tions along with it; which are many, but are all summed 
in these two, an humble well-grounded faith, and a sin- 
cere, though imperfect, obedience. 

There were some foolish persons in the days of the 
Apostles, who having heard, very probably, of St. Paul’s 
doctrine of justification by faith and’by grace, laid hold 
of it as an handle or colour for throwing off good works 
and Christian obedience. Any handle will serve, where 
_ either the judgment is exceeding weak, or corrupt inclina- 
tion exceeding strong: otherwise one might justly won- 
der, how so wild a thought could have possessed any 
man that should call himself a Christian. However, St. 
James took care, in few but very expressive words, to 
obviate those loose principles, thereby to prevent the de- 
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ception of the ignorant and undiscerning'. St. Paul had 
before determined the general and previous question, about 
the right method of applying to God, and the plea that 
would be safest to stand upon, giving it on the side of 
humble faith, against all proud claims from our own per- 
formances: and now St. James determines a second ques- 
tion, about the érue and full import of that plea of faith, 
evidently demonstrating that that very plea of faith is so 
far from excluding Christian obedience, that it necessarily 
takes it in, and. cannot be understood without it. For 
faith without obedience is but a dead faith, or, in effect, no 
faith at all. Abraham’s faith was a lively and working 
faith, exerting itself, as opportunities offered, in all kinds 
of virtues and graces, in every good word and work. Such 
must every man’s faith be, if he hopes to be justified by 
it here, or saved by it hereafter. 

Perhaps what I have hinted of the two several questions, 
decided by the two Apostles, may be made a little plainer, 
by an easy and familiar example. Imagine a criminal 
going to be tried for his life. It is proposed to him, in 
that case, whether to stand upon strict law and his own 
perfect innocence, or to plead some act of grace, some act 
of indemnity. He deliberates upon it, as the Jist ques- 
tion, and at length comes into the plea of grace, as his 
safest plea: this is doing what St. Paul advised in another 
case. 

After that, another question comes on, very distinct 
from the former; viz. What are the conditions of that very 
act of grace which the criminal had submitted to, and re- 
solved to abide by? This the lawyers determine upon the 
trial, and upon that depends the final issue of the cause. 
In like manner, after St. Paul’s decision of the previous 
question about pleading the act of grace, St. James comes 
in to show what conditions that act contains. 

Now the practical conclusion from all that has been 
here said is, to guard the more carefully against two very 
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dangerous extremes, which some or other have, in all 
ages, unhappily fallen into, and to keep the middle path, 
the plain and even road, where you may be safe, not 
turning aside either to the “ right hand or to the lefts,” 

If you come before God full of your own selves, reck- 
oning upon your own deservings, trusting in your own ho- 
liness, or righteousness, and not humbling yourselves as 
sinners and unprofitable servants, or not resting your sal- 
vation upon the rich mercy of God and the all-prevailing 
atonement made by the blood of Christ, then you are 
** proud, knowing nothing,” or nothing considerable; hav- 
ing no right knowledge either of your own frailties, fail- 
ings, and omissions, or of God’s all-searching eye, and his 
tremendous justice, were he once to be extreme to mark 
whatever has been done amiss, and to exact it of us. 

If, on the other hand, (considering how mean, and 
worthless, in the sight of God, even our best services are, 
and that all our hope and comfort lie solely in his mercy 
and Christ’s merits) you should thereupon neglect to 
cleanse your hands and purify your hearts, (as far as by 
God’s grace you may,) or should grow slack and careless 
in Christian duties, fainting by the way, and not perse- 
vering to the end, but presuming upon God’s mercy to 
save you, though you live and die in your sins ; then you 
run into the other extreme, not less pernicious than the 
former. : 

What then is the way to take into and pursue, so as 
not to miscarry here or there? The way is to aspire to 
righteousness and true holiness with all your might, and 
not to be proud of it when you have done. Think it 
worthless in the sight of God, and infinitely below his ac- 
ceptance, were it not for the merits of Christ: but still re- 
member, that it is as much worth to you as heaven is 
worth, because ‘* without” such “ holiness, no man shall 
‘* see the: Lord t.”’ ‘ . 

To conclude: be as ambitious of leading a good life, as 
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if you were sure even to merit by it: at the same time be 
as humble before God, as the great St. Paul was, who be- 
sides keeping the faith, after he had done perhaps more 
in the way of good works than any mere man had done 
before him, yet summed up his own life and character in 
a very few and very humbling words, that he was no- 
thing". He remembered that God was all; in whom “ we 
* live, and move, and have our being *.” 
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SERMON XXIIL 


The Care required in choosing our religious Princi- 
ples, and the Steadiness in retaining them when 
so chosen, stated and cleared. 


ee 


1 THESS. v. 41. 


Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good. 


THE text contains two very weighty and important pre- 
cepts, which have a near relation to each other; and 
which may well deserve both to be rightly understood, 
and carefully retained by all. 

The first is, to prove, try, or examine all things, (pro- 
posed as of any consequence to our belief and practice,) 
that so we may discern what is really good: the next is, 
to close in with it heartily as soon as found, and firmly to 
adhere to it. The design of which precepts is to caution 
us against two pernicious extremes, which many unthink~ 
ing persons are prone to run into: one is the taking opi- 
nions upon trust from others, without ever examining or 
considering what or why; the other is, being too wnset- 
tled and irresolute even after examination, not being able, 
after a wise choice, to fix and abide by it. It is hard to 
say which of the two extremes is the most unreasonable ; 
whether the being too credulous in receiving any thing or 
every thing without distinction, or the not recewing and re- 
taining what upon due examination well deserves it. Cre- 
dulity on one hand, or unsteadiness on the other, are 
equally dangerous: both contributing to multiply mis- 
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takes, and to confound all distinction of true and false, 
good and evil. The way to prevent both is, first, to ex- 
amine into any opinion or doctrine propounded to us, in 
order to direct or regulate our choice; and then, after we 
have made a wise choice, to hold to it resolutely and un- 
alterably, in order to reap the full benefits of it. We 
must indeed be cautious in the choice of our principles, as 
in the choice of our friends, not admitting them as such 
till they; have been well approved: but when they have 
been once well chosen, we must be constant to them, and 
never lightly part with them. My design then is, in my 
following discourse, to recommend two things to our more 


especial notice. : 
I. Care and discretion in choosing—* Prove all things ;” 
and, 


II. Firmness and steadiness im retaining— Hold fast 
“‘ that which is good.” 

1. 

To begin with the first, namely, the precept to “ prove 
‘¢ all things.” Here it will be proper to consider the per- 
sons to whom this precept belongs; the rule whereby they 
are to proceed ; and the qualifications necessary to a right 
performance thereof. 

1. The persons. And here I must remark, that the pre- 
cept is not given to the gwides and pastors only, (though 
they may indeed be conceived principally concerned in 
it;) but to Christians at large. It is to the church of the 
Thessalonians, and so to every church, and not to the pas- 
tors only, that the advice is directed: it is to as many as 
are obliged to ‘ hold fast that which is good;’’ therefore 
most certainly to all; both clergy and péople; only in 
such proportion and degree, as their several stations, ca- 
pacities, abilities, or opportunities, respectively, may per-_ 
mit. To this agree those other precepts of like kind, re- 
commended in holy Scripture to Christians at large; to 
** try the spirits whether they are of God®;”’ to “ examine 
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“‘ themselves, whether they be in the faith,” and to“ prove” 
their “‘ own selves>;” to be “ ready to give a reason of 
“‘ the hope that is in them¢,” and the like. Accordingly 
the Bereans are commended for their ingenuous freedom, in 
examining before they gave their assent even to the Apo- 
stle’s doctrine; << searching the Scriptures, whether those 
** things were so4.”” Vain theréfore are the pretences of 
the Romish bigots, for confining the precept to the clergy 
only, excluding the Jdaity, without distinction, from the 
duty or privilege of examining and judging for themselves. 
It is the right and duty of ald persons to believe no far- 
ther than they have reasons, and to look themselves (as far 
as they are able) into the strength and force of those rea- 
sons, before they give their assent; or however before 
they fix and abide by it. Neither is this peculiar to us as 
Christians ; but it concerns us as men. It is one of the 
natural rights of mankind, founded in the very nature of 
things, and necessarily resulting from their being made 
rational creatures. No man can be bound to follow others 
blindly, who has faculties given him to discern between 
true and false, between good and evil. His own judgment 
and conscience, and not another’s, is the immediate guide 
of his faith and practice; which he must give account of 
at the great day. It is therefore his duty and his busi- 
ness to inform himself as carefully as he can; and then, 
and there only, to trust to other men’s eyes, where he 
cannot see clearly with his own. And even in these cases 
he is still to judge for himself, as reasonably as he can, 
who or what persons are to be taken for his guides or in- 
structors, upon the best and most impartial judgment he 
is able to make of their authority, integrity, or abilities. 
We are none of us ab’e to examine particularly into the 
whole compass and extent of things: something there 
must be of implicit faith in other men’s labours. There 
are very few persons but who must or who will take some 
things upon trust ; wanting either ability or leisure to run 
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through all the parts of inquiry, and to search every 
thing to the bottom. But so far as any man is qualified, 
and furnished with leisure and opportunity for it, so far 
he ought to search for himself: and as to the rest, he is 
still to judge, as he will answer it at the great day, whose 
report, or whose judgment, he may most safely rely on, in 
matters. beyond his reach or capacity. Very able Divines 
will, in many things, rely upon the report or judgment of 
professed. linguists, critics, or grammarians: the younger 
and less furnished Divines will very much confide in the 
older and more learned: the common people will, in many 
things, trust to their immediate and proper guides: and, 
perhaps, the very illiterate and ignorant will much rely 
upon the judgment of any (be they clergy or laity) whom 
they take to be wiser and more knowing than themselves ; 
or of whose integrity or friendship towards them they 
have no reason to doubt. We see then, that in the very 
nature of the thing, a great deal must and will be taken 
upon ¢rust from others; and that more or less, according 
to the great variety there is of men’s abilities, opportuni- 
ties, qualifications, and circumstances: so that the precept, 
to * prove all things,’ comes at length to this; to ex- 
amine into all things, directly, so far as we can do it; and 
where we cannot, there to examine whose learning, whose 
integrity, and whose judgment may be most safely trusted 
for the rest: for the purpose.—The bulk of common Chris- 
iians must in a great measure depend upon the integrity 
and ability of others, as to the authority and ‘divinity of 
the sacred canon, the wncorruptness of the copies, the faith- 
fulness of the translation, and the construction of some of 
the more difficult texts. These things supposed, they may 
themselves competently judge, from Scripture itself, of — 
the most important. or fundamental. points of faith or 
practice. -In plain and common cases, ordinary capacities 
may examine and judge for themselves: and they ought 
to do so, for the reasons before hinted. They may judge 
for themselves what religion they ought to be of, and 
what church to unite with, and what doctrines of that 
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church they are to receive or not to receive; only paying 
this reasonable and just deference to the united sense and 
verdict of synods or councils, as not to. oppose it, however 
not publicly, before it be understood ; nor to set up their 
own private opinion against the public sense of the church, 
before they have carefully examined the case, and have 
well considered the strength and force of those reasons 
upon which the public decisions were founded. Under 
these restrictions and limitations, a liberty of private judg- 
ment should be allowed to all, as being the common and 
undoubted right of all, whether considered as Christians 
or as men. I come now, 

2. To consider the rule by which they are to proceed 
in the exercise of this 7ight or duty of proving all things. 
The most general and comprehensive rule, in which: all 
other rules center and terminate, is the rule of right reason. 
Whatever, upon the best and last’ inquiry, appears to’ be 
most reasonable, that we are to receive and embrace: and 
what appears otherwise, we are to reject. This is a rule 
so certain and so indisputable, (when rightly understood,) 
that it is supposed in all debates, and seems to'be equally 
allowed on all hands, whether by arguing for or against 
it. For what do men mean by arguing at all either way, 
but to make reason umpire in the question, and, tacitly at 
least, to acknowledge, that the best reasons ought ever to 
prevail in it: There are indeed two kinds of men, who 
seem to differ from us in this article: one advises to re- 
sign up our reason to the dictates of a pretended infallible 
chair; the other would obtrude their own dreams upon 
us for divine oracles ; resolving all into I know not what 
secret dictates or impulses of the Spirit. But the wild:in- 
consistency of such pretences is alone sufficient to destroy 
them: for either they must give us reasons for what they 
pretend, and then they plainly suppose the very. thing 
which they deny, making every man a judge for himself 
of the force and’ strength of those reasons ; and how far 
he may or may not resign himself up to them: or if they 
give no reasons, nor pretend any, there cannot be a surer 
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token of the weakness of their plea, and of their betraying 
the very cause which they are labouring to defend. They 
are used to plead, that human reason is weak, blind, and 
fallible; liable to sundry mistakes ; a very dangerous guide 
in matters of religion; fruitful of heresies, schisms, and 
what not. Be it so: yet how know they but that, inthis 
very argument whereby they would persuade us to lay 
aside reason, reason may be as blind, weak, and treacherous, 
as in any other? If, therefore, there be any force in their 
argument, it must necessarily destroy itself; proving the 
quite contrary to what it pretends, or proving nothing. 
Let reason be supposed ever so blind and fallible; yet, 
blind as it is, we must be content to submit to it or to 
something dlinder ; namely, to humour, or fancy, or pas- 
sion, or the prejudices of education. But, after all, there is 
no such danger as some pretend from the use of reason in 
matters of religion, but very much rather in the disuse of 
it. It is no part of religion to lay aside the use of our 
reason: for besides the inconsistency of it with a rational 
nature, to-pretend to unmake the man, in order to make 
the Christian, there is this further absurdity in it, that to 
discard reason in such a sense is to discard faith too, 
which is ultimately built upon reason: for we ought al- 
ways to have a reason for what we lelieve: and without 
this, it would not be true faith, but presumption rather, or 
blind credulity. Faith is itself an act of reason, as really 
and truly as any other assent founded upon natural princi- 
ples. For example, we believe such a doctrine, because we 
find it in the Scriptures ; we believe the Scriptures, because 
they speak the mind and will of God; we believe they do 
so, because they have been proved to carry with them all 
possible marks, outward and inward, of a Divine authority, 
which a wise atid good God would never suffer to be set 
to any imposture, to lead mankind into an inevitable error; 
so that if God be true and just, that is, if there be a God, 
our faith is well grounded. And, now, why should not an 
assent, thus fownded upon the nature and reason of things, 
be looked upon as an act of reason, as well as any demon- 
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stration drawn from undoubted axioms, or first principles ? 
Is there then no difference, may some ask, between faith 
and science? Yes, certainly there is; but they do not so 
differ, as if one were the work of reason and the other not: 
both are the work of reason, only with this difference, 
that in matters of science our assent is founded on intrin- 
sic evidence, or the nature of the thing assented to; while 
in matters of faith, our assent is founded on extrinsic evi- 
dence, the authority of the revealer. It may be asked then, 
are the articles of faith as certain and as demonstrable as 
matters of science 2 I answer, that thus far, whatever God 
reveals is true, is as clear and self-evident a principle as 
any maxim in science ; and whatever has a necessary con- 
nection with that principle, or is deducible from it, is strict- 
ly and properly demonstrable. But whether we have that 
certainty, that such a proposition @s revealed, and that we 
understand it. rightly, (both which must be supposed in 
our assent to it,) is more disputable ; and therefore it is, 
that matters of faith generally fall short of scientifical 
demonstration: But still our assent, in either case, is 
wrought out by reason; by demonstrative reasons, where 
the case is demonstrable ; by probable ones, where proba- 
ble; and in both, our assent is an act of reason. If it be 
said farther, that faith is built upon testimony, and there- 
fore not upon reason ; it is to be observed, that testimony, 
barely considered as such, is not the ground of faith, but 
rather the means of conveying it: for the reasons why we 
think the ¢estifier could not or would not deceive us, these 
are what we properly build our faith upon: so that an 
assent founded upon testimony is as properly the result 
of reason, if it has any just ground at all, as any other 
assent whatsoever. “From this account it may appear, 
how little service can be done to faith by crying down 
reason, rightly understood. For whatever tends to weak- 
en the evidence of reason must so far tend to weaken 

aith too, which is built upon it: and as it must necessa- 
rily lead to scepticism, in natural truths; so must it also 
lead to infidelity, in religion. Reason and faith therefore 
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are by no means opposite, but are assistant to and perfect- 
ive of each other. It is the strength and glory of the Lest 
religion to have always the best reasons to go along with 
it. Never any man revolted from the true faith, but he 
revolted as much from right reason, and abandoned both 
at the same time. He certainly either laid down false 
principles, or formed false conclusions from true ones, and 
was in reality as weak a reasoner as he was a Christian. 
True religion loves to be examined by the nicest reason, 
can abide the ¢ria/, and invites all persons to lay aside 
prejudice, pride, lusts, passions, and vile affections, and to 
put the matter upon a fair hearing at the bar of unbiassed 
and impartial reason. And this, give me leave to say, ever 
has been and will be the glory and triumph of our ex- 
cellent religion, that her adversaries, with all their vain 
pretences to reason, have betrayed the greatest want of it, 
and have never been able either to answer her arguments 
or to defend their own. Let reason then be our rule for 
proving all things; and Jet that be received as most credi- 
ble, which stands upon the strongest and clearest reasons. 

The use and application of this rule is of wide com- 
pass and vast extent in matters of religion, and is either 
general or special. . 

First, general, in directing us how to find out, among 
the many pretenders, which is the true and right religion ; 
whether Pagan; Jewish, Mahometan, or Christian ; or, sup- 
posing the Christian to be (as it undoubtedly is) the best 
of the four, then, among several sects and parties of Chris- 
tians, which of them is preferable ; whether the Greek 
Church or the Roman, whether of England or Geneva, 
whether of Luther or of Calvin, and so on. Here our 
reason has a large field to move’ in, in order to direct and 
guide us what religion to be of, or what Church to join 
ourselves to. 

Secondly, The use of reason is more special in stating 
and clearing the particular doctrines of Christianity. 
Christians of all sorts, however divided in Opinions, yet 
plead the same Scriptures commonly in defence of them; 
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each abounding in their own sense; and resolutely adher- 
ing to their own construction or interpretation. And what 
can give us any light, or what can lead us to the truth 
among the contending parties, but the laying together and 
considering, with all sincerity and impartiality, the reasons 
offered here or there respectively? This must be the 
way to discover what is at length really scriptural, and 
what not: and thus it is that we may be able to distin- 
guish the vain fancies and comments of men from the 
true mind and will of God. Here the office of reason is 
vatious and manifold, according as Scripture or the mat-— 
ters it treats of are more or less clear and positive. 

In some points, Scripture is very plain and clear, and 
the reason of the thing too; as in the moral doctrines of 
Christianity. In such a case, reason proceeds upon dow- 
ble evidence, extrinsic and intrinsic, either of which might 
stand single, and be a sufficient proof of the thing. But: 
both together make it the more indisputable; and our 
assent rests fast and firm upon a twofold foundation. 

Sometimes Scripture is very clear and express, but the 
reason. of the thing dark and obscure ; as in the venerable 
mysteries of our faith. Here reason proceeds only upon 
exlrinsic evidence, the authority of the revealer, and the 
proofs brought to show that this is revealed, and this 
the sense of it: not pretending to say how or why those 
things are, but that they really are, because God has de- 
clared them. 

In other points, Scripture may be obscure or silent, but 
the reason of the thing (taking in what Scripture has else- 
where plainly asserted) very clear and manifest; as in the 
ease of infant Laptism. The use of reason in this, and 
other the like cases, is to show what by analogy or con- 
sequence, though not directly, Scripture either allows, 
éommands, or condemns. There is yet a fourth case; 
where neither Scripiwre nor the reason of the thing are 
clear ; both together affording only dark hints of what is 
or is not; as in the case of Heathens or unbaptixed in- 
fants ; what their portion shall be in a world to come. 
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In these and the like cases there is ground only for a 
probable assent. It is, however, the business of reason to 
lay things carefully together, to make the best of its ma- 
terials, and to lean to the safer or more charitable side, 
without being too positive or dogmatical in either. Thus 
we see how the office of reason runs through all the 
parts of religion, and is very serviceable to it; directing 
us how to form our judgment and fix our faith, and next 
enabling us to defend it. Thus are we to prove and ex- 
amine all things, so far as our abilities, leisure, or other 
circumstances permit: but we must remove, as much as 
possible, every impediment which may obstruct the free 
exercise_of our reason; such as love of novelty, or a su- 
perstitious veneration for antiquity ; either too great defe- 
rence to authority on one hand, or éo0 little on the other; 
either an overweening regard to this or that church, sect, 
or party ; or a supercilious contempt of, and envenomed 
hatred against any. We are to remove all such obstacles 
to free and ingenuous inquiry, and at the same time to 
take in all necessary helps for the due improvement and 
advancement of our understandings. When, by the care- 
ful observance of those good and wholesome rules, we 
have done our parts in proving all things; then are we to 
remember also the other precept of the text, which is, 
Dis, 

To “ hold fast that which is good,”’ 

After due care in examining, naturally follow wisdom in 
choosing, and firmness in retaining ; without which all we 
have before done becomes vain and fruitless. To be al- 
ways seeking without finding the thing we want; to be 
“ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge 
“* of the truth ;” to be, “ like children, tossed to and fro, 
** and carried about with every wind of doctrine,” is but 
a mean and a disparaging character, neither becoming a 
Christian nor a man. Care and caution are proper in the 
entrance to the work of faith ; but resolution and steadi- 
ness must help it on, and carry it up to perfection. It is 


the distinguishing mark and property, the pride and glory 
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of every wise and good man, not to be soon shaken in 
mind; but to be steadfast and unmoveable, after he has 
once well deliberated and made a wise choice. But here it 
may be asked, Must we then wnalterably resolve, after we 
have once settled our opinions, and, as we are verily per- 
suaded, upon good reasons, never to recede the least tittle 
from them? Must we turn the deaf ear to all reasons or 
arguments offered to convince us of a presumed mistake, 
or to convert us from it? There is no man of so solid and 
correct a judgment but he may sometimes err: few so 
careful in their inquiries, but who, at some time or other, 
may take a thing for demonstration which hath little or no 
ground; or reject another thing as false which may prove 
a certain truth. And then it is notorious that men’s judg- 
ments commonly ripen with their years; and they may 
often see reason to retract some things which, upon the 
best reason they lefore had, they might think it necessary 
to receive. It would be hard to preclude a man, at any 
age of his life, from growing wiser; which seems to be 
the case, if he is never to permit any matter of his faith 
to be brought in question before him, or to hear what 
may be fairly offered against it. What then must be done 
in this case? or how far are we to carry our resolution and 
steadfastness, in what we have once made the subject of 
our belief? To this I answer, that there is certainly a just 
medium, a golden mean, to be observed by every wise and 
good man, whether in his religious or secular concerns. 
It is no reproach to any man’s constancy, sometimes to 
alter his judgment, or vary his measures, in matters of civil 
prudence. And so neither is it any reproach upon Chris- 
tian steadfastness, sometimes to correct our former judg- 
ments, or to alter them for the better. But then, as in 
secular affairs to be ever unsteady and irresolute is a cer- 
_tain mark of a very weak man; so in religious also is ita 
certain token of a very weak or very hibsoduie Christian. 
And as in civil matters wise men generally have. fixed 
upon some certain maxims, some prime.and leading prin- 
ciples of action, which they will never ad¢er, nor so much 
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as call in question all their lives after; so also in our reli- 
gious concernments every wise and good Christian will 
fix upon some plain and fundamental articles of faith, 
which he will never after recede from, nor so much as 
think himself obliged to hear debated and canvassed a 
second time. There are some things so clear and evident 
upon the first examining, that it will not be necessary to 
give them a new hearing: all pretended objections against 
them may be reasonably rejected in the Jump, as not worth 
the notice, nor deserving a wise man’s care, after he is 
once fully enlightened with a clear perception of the con- 
trary truth. For example: after a man has been but tole- 
rably instructed in the grounds of the Christian religion, 
which carries so much force and evidence in it, it will not 
be necessary to allow Paganism, Judaism, or Mahometanism 
so much as a hearing, except it be for the sake of others 
only, who may want to have those pretences exposed or 
confuted. The like may be said of Atheists or Deists: the 
proofs of a God, and of the Christian revelation, are so 
full, clear, and strong, that after a man has once seen into 
them, he need not stay to deliberate, or wait till he has 
examined the contrary pretences; well knowing before- 
hand, that they can have no real weight or solidity in 
them. As to other cases, this procedure is justifiable 
more or less, in proportion to the greater or smaller evi- 
dence upon which any doctrine is founded. And some 
allowance must be made for such doctrines as have been 
often and fully debated by wise, great, and good men, and 
constantly determined the same way. There is a strong 
presumption in their favour, that they are most certainly 
true, or at least that there neither is nor can be any suf- 
ficient reason for rejecting them as false; and that there- 
fore they may very safely and justly be received as true, 
without more particular examination; unless there should 
be some appearance of new light and additional evidence, 
such as our predecessors had ‘been strangers to. In a 
word then, there may be cases so plain and clear, either 
in faith or morality, that it may be sufficient to examine 
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the proofs upon which they stand, without attending to 
the objections on the other side, which may be known be- 
forehand to be nothing else but cavil and trifling. And 
in these cases it may be our duty to “ hold fast that 
‘which is good,” without so much as giving the least 
ear to any contrary pretences. But then, as there are 
many other cases of a more doubtful nature, our obliga- 
tions to hold fast what we have once received must admit 
of this restriction or limitation, that we be nevertheless 
ready and willing to submit the cause to debate, and to 
ive it a new hearing. In such a case our ears must be 
always open to reason, when offered in due manner and 
form, with sobriety, and in the fear of God : and there we 
are to take care to suffer ourselves to be influenced by 
reasons, and reasons only: not by humour or caprice, or 
Jickleness of temper; like some who, for the sake of one 
pressing difficulty, will give up what was founded on many 
plain and convincing reasons: not by vanity or self-con- 
ceit ; like some who are desirous of giving up old truths, 
only because they have prevailed, to become the leaders 
of a sect and the heads of a party: not by ambition, ava- 
‘rice, or vile affections ; like many who make shipwreck of 
their faith, to serve a present turn, or to gratify their lusts 
and passions: not by fear or by complaisance ; like those 
who have no principles of their own, but are blindly led 
or overawed by others ; who can flit from church to church, 
from party to party, as they are directed; prepared to be. 
of this or that, or of all religions; and to be sincere and 
constant in none. In a word, nothing but reasons, and 
* good reasons, will ever move an honest and a wise man to 
change his belief or persuasion. And then indeed to 
change is the truest constancy; as the parting with an 
error is in reality the “ holding fast that which is good.” 
_ Only this we may say, that after a man has once delibe- 
rately made his choice, and formed his persuasion, he 
ought then to Jean to that side with some degree of 
assurance and confidence, and. not to be apt to take up 
scruples, or to entertain’ suspicions of it. Perfect indif~ 
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ference may be the proper temper of mind to legin with, 
and to continue in, during the time of the examination ; 
but no longer: afterwards, it will be no fault, but a com- 
mendation rather, to lean to one side more than to an- 
other; and to expect very clear and strong reasons, before 
we are prevailed with to recede from it. As I before in- 
stanced in the choice of friends; great caution, diffidence, 
suspicion, and distrust, are very proper and necessary in 
the choice: but when the choice has been made, it would 
be very unreasonable to be séi/d full of scruple and doubt, 
or not to confide with great assurance in those whom we 
had so cautiously and deliberately chosen. It would be 
great injustice towards them to be still prone to suspect 
them, or not to be partial in some measure in their fa- 
vour, requiring very full and clear reasons against them 
before we-entertain any doubts of them. 

Such is the case also in relation to matters of faith, or 
principles of religion once deliberately received. They 
ought, from that time forwards, to be allowed all favour- 
able presumption and equity of construction: and now all 
the jealousy, diffidence, and distrust is to be thrown upon 
the other side, till very plain and* cogent reasons can be 
brought to overturn or overrule that which we have 
espoused. 

This appears to be the true and right method of avoid- 
ing both the extremes; that of implicit and uncautious 
credulity on one hand, or of fickleness and deésultorious 
levity on the other. 

Now to apply very briefly what hath been here said 
to our own particular case and circumstances. As many 
of us as are here present may be presumed to have fixed 
our choice, first, of the Christian religion, in Opposition to 
Pagan, Jewish, or Mahometan: and, secondly, of a re- 
Jormed religion, in opposition to Popish novelty and su- 
perstition: and, thirdly, of the religion of the Church of 
England, in opposition to all other sects, parties, or deno- 
minations of reformed Christians. They who have ex- 
amined into these three things know them to be good: 
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and they who have not, ought to examine so far as they 
are able, that they also may know: and then nothing re- 
mains but to hold them fast, and to make suitable im- 
provements of them in our lives and conversations. ‘ Let 
“us,” then, * hold fast the profession of our faith without 
‘* wavering ; (for he is faithful that promised ;) and let us 


** consider one another to provoke unto love and to good 
“ works,” 


= Heb. x. 23, 24. 





SERMON XXIV. 


The precise Nature and Force of Christ’s Argu- 
ment, founded on Exod. iii. 6. against the Sad- 
ducees. 





LUKE xx. 37, 38. 


Now that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the 
bush, when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For he is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living: for all live unto him, 


Tuese words are the concluding part of our Lord’s 
reply to the Sadducees, a libertine sect of the Jews, who, 
(like the Epicureans before, and other infidels since,) for 
the sake only of indulging their lusts, and to remove the 
dread of an after-reckoning, thought proper to reject the 
belief of a resurrection and a life to come. But yet, to 
Save appearances, and to keep up an outward show of 
religion among their countrymen, they professed a great 
regard to the same common Scriptures, as the oracles of 
God, and sought out colours from those very Scriptures, 
whereby to countenance, or seemingly to authorize, their 
wanton and wicked opinions. They came to our blessed 
Lord, and propounded a captious question to him, ground- 
ed upon Moses’s Law, artfully insinuating, as if Moses 
himself must have been in their sentiments ; for he had 
ordered that several brothers in succession should take 
the same surviving wife: a law which seemed to preclude 
any future resurrection; since, upon that supposition, 


* Conf. Matt. xxii. 31. Mark xii. 26. 
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there could be no adjusting the contradictory claims. 
“‘ Whose wife,”’ said they, “ is she in the resurrection ??” 
Our blessed Lord, in reply, corrected their fond mistake 
in judging of a life to come by the life that now is, when 
circumstances would be widely different. In. this, world, 
where mankind go off and die daily, there is a necessity 
of a constant and regular succession to supply the decays 
of mortality: but in a world to come, where none die any 
more, the reason then ceases, inasmuch as there will be 
no occasion for any further supplies. Our blessed Lord, 
by thus distinguishing upon the case, defeated the ob- 
jection: but to show farther, how ill the Sadducees had 
contrived, in appealing to.Moses as a favourer of their 
sentiments, he reminds them of a famous passage in Mo- 
ses’s Law, which was directly contrary to their principles, 
being indeed a full and clear proof of a resurrection and 
future state. ‘* Now that the dead are raised,” (or shall 
be raised,) ‘* even Moses showed at the bush, when he 
*¢ calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and the God of 
** Tsaac, and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God of 
* the dead, but of the living: for all live unto him.” In 
discoursing upon which words, I propose more particu- 
larly to consider, 
_ 1. What the distinguishing principles of the ancien 

Sadducees really were. 

II. Why our Lord chose to confront them with a text — 
out of Moses’s writings, rather than with any other out 
of the old Testament. 

III, Wherein precisely the force of our Lord’s argu- 
ment, built upon that text, consists. 
I. 

As to the first article; the distinguishing principles of 
the Sadducees are briefly summed up by St. Luke in the 
twenty-third of the Acts, thus: ‘‘ The Sadducees say, 
‘that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit ; 
“but the Pharisees confess both¢.’’ From whence we 
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may observe, that the Sadducees did not only reject the 
resurrection of the body, but they denied a future state ; 
they did not allow that the soul survived the body: they 
looked upon the doctrines of a resurrection and future 
state to be so nearly allied, or so closely connected with 
each other, that they might reasonably be conceived to 
‘stand: or fall together: wherefore they denied loth; as, 
on the other hand, the Pharisees admitted both. For if 
the soul survived the body, it was very natural to suppose, 
that some time or other the lody would be again raised 
‘up, and reunited, to make a whole man: but if the soul 
died with the body, it was obvious to infer there would 
be no resurrection; since that would amount, in such a 
case, to a new creation, rather than a resurrection properly 
so called, and the parties so raised would not be the same 
persons as before. This observable connection of the two 
several doctrines seems to have made the Sadducees deny 
both; and the consideration thereof will be of use to us 
in explaining the force of our Lord’s argument; as will 
be seen in the sequel. 

There is one noted difficulty in St. Luke’s account of 
‘the Sadducees, relating to their denial of the existence of 
angels. Other accounts of Jewish writers are silent on 
that head; and it might seem very needless for the Sad- 
ducees to clog their cause with it, since it was sufficient 
for their purpose to reject only the separate subsistence of 
human souls ; and it is odd that they should run so flatly 
counter to the history of the Old Testament, (which is 
‘full of what concerns angels,) when they had really no 
great necessity for it, nor temptation to it, so far as ap- 
pears.. But, perhaps, they thought it the shortest and 
surest way to reject the whole doctrine of spirits, or, at 
least, of created spirits, and so to settle in materialism, 
after the example of some Pagan philosophers ; and there- 
fore they at once discarded both angels and separate souls : 
and as to the Old Testament. standing directly against 
them, with respect to angels, there are so many various 
ways of playing upon words, especially in dead writings, 
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that men, resolute to maintain a point, (whatever it be,) 
can never be at a loss for evasions. This appears to be a 
fair account of the whole case, if it be certain that St. 

Luke is to be understood of their denying angels, pro-: 
perly so called. Nevertheless, I apprehend, there may be 
some reason to question whether he might not use the 
word in a particular sense, so as to mean no more by it 
than a human soul. It is certain that the Pagan writers, 
before his time, had been used to give the name of angels 
to good souls departed ; and that the Jews also sometimes 
did the same may appear from the writings of Philo the 
Jew, who lived in that age. Possibly, St. Luke, knowing 
that the word angel had been so used, might mean only 
to say, that the Sadducees rejected the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and the other doctrine of separate souls, whe- 
ther called angels, as by some, or spirits only, as by others. 
There is another place in this book of the Acts where 
the word angel seems to have been used in the like im- 
proper sense; when some, speaking of Peter confidently 
reported to be at the door, and the thing was thought 
impossible, said, * It is his angel*;” as much as to say, 
It is his ghost: for they had reason to believe, that he 
had been executed by that time. I am aware, that inter- 
preters give quite another gloss to that passage: ‘but it is 
obvious to observe withal, how much they are perplexed 
with it, and how difficult it is to make tolerable sense of 
the place in their way, or in any way, excepting such as 
I have mentioned. 

However, I would be understood to offer this other 
interpretation as conjecture only, and as tending to clear 
up some noted difficulties in St. Luke’s account of the 
Sadducees in the easiest manner; while we do not want 
a solution of them, if this should not satisfy ; for I have 
myself given one before: but if this second solution, 
which I have here offered, appears preferable to the 
other, we may then acquit the Sadducees of the charge 
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of discarding angels, properly so called, and condemn 
them only as rejecting a resurrection and a future state. 
This account will appear the better, when it is consi- 
dered that St. Luke says the Pharisees admitted loth. 
Both what? There had been three things mentioned, if 
angel makes a distinct article: but if angel there means 
no more than an human soul, then the articles are reduced 
to two only, and so it was very proper to say loth; 
namely, both the resurrection and the separate state of 
the soul. _- cbs 

However that be, (for I would not dwell long upon a 
by-point,) this is certain, that the captious question put 
to our Lord, and his answer to it, concerned only the 
case of mankind, and had nothing to do with angels. 
The point in dispute was only this: whether men should 
live again after death, and live in the body ; which though 
seemingly two points, yet in effect amounted but to one, 
as I before observed. 

II. 

I proceed now, secondly, to inquire, why our blessed 
Lord chose. to confront the Sadducees with a text out of 
Moses’s writings, rather than out of any other part of 
the Old Testament. For it is thought, that there are 
several other texts there, plainer and. more express to 
the purpose, than that which our Lord has cited; as per- 
haps there are; for Ineed not dispute that point, or run 
out into comparisons. ‘ 

Some have given it in for a reason of our Lord’s choice, 
that Moses’s books were the only ones which the Sad- 
ducees received as canonical Scripture. But the fact is 
disputable at least, if not certainly false. Others say, 
that our Lord chose to confute them out’ of the book of 
the Law, as being of prime value, and of greatest author- 
ity: and that indeed is a consideration which is not with- 
Out its weight. But yet I humbly conceive that we have 
no occasion to look far for reasons, when the text itself, 
with what goes along with it, sufficiently accounts for the 
whole thing. The Sadducees had formed their objection 
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upon the looks of Moses, claiming Moses as a voucher on 
their side. In such a case, it was extremely proper and 
pertinent (if it could be done) to confute the men from 
Moses himself: it was vindicating Moses’s writings, at 
the same time that it was doing justice to an important 
truth: and so it was answering two very considerable 
ends, both at once. Our blessed Lord therefore applied 
himself entirely to the clearing up Moses’s sentiments in 
that article, and he effected it two ways: first, by observ- 
ing, that what the Sadducees had cited from him, did not 
prove what they wished for; and, secondly, by showing 
that what he had taught elsewhere fully and clearly dis- 
proved it. Our Lord perhaps might have found either in 
the Psalms or in the Prophets many other as clear, or 
clearer texts, to prove a resurrection, or future state: but 
all of them together would not so well have suited his 
purpose, as one text out of Moses; because they would 
not have been so well fitted to turn off the edge of the 
oljection here brought. They might have served to ba- 
Jance it, or overrule it, and to break its force; but the 
way which our Lord took disabled it at once, and threw 
it quite out, that it should rise up no more. So then, if 
we consider him merely as maintaining a position, he 
might perhaps have chosen some clearer or stronger texts; 
but if we consider him in capacity of respondent, and as 
defeating a subtle and plausible objection, there could 
not have been a more effectual way of doing it: and he 
yery well knew, that sometimes the hitting off an objec- 
tion in a neat, clear, and strong manner, has more weight 
with the generality, than the pouring in many demon- 
strations on the other side. Accordingly we find, by the 
eyent, how well the thing answered. The Sadducees 
were effectually put to silence: so sensible were they of 
the force of what he had said. The Scribes, they highly 
applauded it, and complimented him upon it, “ Master, 
‘<¢ thou hast well said+.” And even the common people 
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readily understood the strength of his reasoning, and 
mightily admired it, and assented: to it: for St. Matthew 
tells us, that ‘* when the multitude heard it, they were 
“¢ astonished at his doctrine” on that head». 

t III. 

Come we therefore, thirdly, to consider the force of our 
Lord’s argument, which was then so clearly apprehended, 
at first hearing, by learned and unlearned, by friends and 
adversaries, and admired by all. We may judge from 
thence, that it requires no long train of thought to com- 
prehend it, no intense application to be master of it, if 
we happen to take it right. But it may be reason suf= 
ficient for rejecting any interpretation, if it appears Ja- 
boured and subtle, and not well accommodated to ordinary 
capacities. Let us see then: the words which the argu- 
ment is grounded upon occur in the sixth verse of the 
third chapter of Exodus ; “‘1.am the God of Abraham; 
‘©and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” I 
am, not, I was: God was .then God of those three Pa- 
triarchs, the latest of which had been dead above 170 
years; still he continued to be their God. What could 
that mean? Is he. a God of lifeless clay, of mouldered 
carcases, of dust and rottenness? No sure: besides, with ° 
what propriety of speech could the ashes of the ground © 
be yet called Abraham, or-Isaac, or Jacob? Those names 
are the names of persons, not of senseless. earth, and per- 
son always goes. where the intelligence goes: therefore 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were still] leving and intelligent, 
somewhere or other, when God declared he was still their 
God; that is. to say, they were alive as to their better 
part, their souls; «* He is not a God of the dead, but. of 
“ the living :” therefore the soud survives the body: there- 
fore. the Sadducees, who denied the separate subsistence of 
souls or spirits, were confuted at once, and that by a very 


clear and plain text, produced even from the books of 
Moses. — . | 


i 
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- But it will here be asked, how does this prove the re- 

surrection of the body, which was the point in question? 

I answer, that was not the only point, nor the main point, 

though it follows this other, as I shall show presently : 

but we may observe, in the mean while, that if the argu- 

ment really reached no farther than what I have mention- 

ed, yet it was a very considerable point gained, and the 

rest was not worth disputing; or, however, the Sadducees 

would not dispute it. What they were afraid of was a 

future account : now whether it be, that men shall give an 

account in the body or without the body, it would come 

much to the same; for still there would be an account to 

be given, and there would remain the like dreadful appre- 
hension of a judgment to come.. Here lay the main stress- 
of the dispute ; and therefore when our Lord had unde- 

niably proved a future state, he had gone to the very root 

of the Sadducean principles ; and if they once yielded thus 

far, they might readily grant the rest. Our blessed Lord 
knew the men thoroughly, and took the shortest way of 
confuting them, by striking at the very ‘heart of. their 

heresy. If he proved no more than the soul’s subsisting 

after death, he. proved enough to make the rest needless : 

for as the principles of the Sadducees hung all in a chain, 

the breaking but one link rendered the whole unservice- 

able. Admit but of a future state, and then their fond 

hopes were defeated, and their guilty fears alarmed ; and 

it was all to no purpose for them to contend any farther 
upon that head. This our Lord, being a discerner of the 

thoughts, perfectly knew; and so by aiming his darts 

aright, he at once silenced the men and quashed’ the dis- 

pute. Such was his constant way in all his contests with ~ 
his captious adversaries : he instantly perceived where the 
whole stress of the cause lay, and there pointed his replies 
with inimitable force. But to proceed : 

_ Though the argument made use of by our Lord proved 
no more, directly, than what I have said, (and even that 
was enough,) yet it might be easy to proceed upon it, till 
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it would at length conclude in the doctrine of a resur- 
rection, to make all complete. For if it be considered, 
that death was the punishment of sin, and that every per- 
son, remaining under that sentence and under the domi- 
nion of death, still carries about him the badges of the first 
transgression, and the marks of Divine displeasure ; I say, 
the case being so, it cannot reasonably be supposed that 
the souls of good men, whom God has owned for his, shall 
for ever remain in that inglorious state ; but will some time 
or other be restored to their first honours, or to what they 
were first ordained to in Paradise before sin entered. 
Wherefore, since God is pleased to acknowledge himself 
still God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 3 it is highly rea- 
sonable to presume, that he will in due time restore them 
to their original privileges, removing from them the chains 
of death, by reuniting soul and body together in a happy 
and glorious resurrection. Thus the same thread of argu- 
ment which our Lord began with, and which directly 
proves the immortality of the soul, does also in conclusion 
lead us on, by just and clear consequences, to the resur- 
rection of the body. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the argument thus 
explained proves only that good souls shall survive and 
receive their bedies new raised; not that the wicked shall; 
and therefore the Sadducees were not entirely confuted. 
But since the main principle of the Sadducees was, that 
none at all do s0 survive; they are abundantly confuted 
by proving that some, at least, do 3 and every man’s coms 
mon sense will easily supply the rést: for if good mien 
subsist after death, and are to be amply rewarded for 
their obedience ; who can make any question, but that the 
wicked also shall subsist, to receive the reward of their 
disobedience 2 Those ¢wo points have so natural a relation 
and congruity together, that they imply or infer each 
other; and the proving either is in effect proving oth. 
That the Sadducees well knew 3 and therefore, in order to 
avoid one, they saw no other way but to reject loth: 
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therefore, when our blessed Lord had so plainly established 
one, he might be understood, by certain inference and im- 
plication, to have established the other also. 

I have but one thing more to observe upon the text ; 
namely, that some persons have presumed to argue from 

the words, “ for all live to him,” that souls do not actually 
live in a separate state, but only that dead men shall be 
recalled to life, and that for the present they Jive only in 
God’s decree, and in a metaphorical sense: but this is a 
forced construction of very plain words, without reason 
or foundation for it. To live to God is a phrase which is 
to be understood in opposition to living in the flesh, or 
living unto this world : and it is of the same import with 
what we meet with in Ecclesiastes, where it is said, ‘“‘ The 
“ spirit shall return unto God who gave it#;” or with 
that of the book of Wisdom, “The souls of the right- 
< eous are in the hand of God>.” This is what is meant 
by living to God: they are under his eye, and within his 
protection, in the invisible world, after having taken their 
farewell of this: in short, when they have done with the 
life that now is, they yet remain, and are alive unto God, 
enjoying his presence, and rejoicing in his favour and 
protection. 

The sum then of what has been said is, that the soul 
of man is of a substance distinct from the body ; that it 
subsists in a separate state, after the animal dissolution, and 
never dies; and Jastly, that all men shall. one day rise 
again with their bodies, and shall give account for their 
own works. The practical use of these principles is ob- 
vious; that since a future judgment is certain and inevi- 
table, and that disbelieving it (with the Sadducees of old, 
or with others since) can do a man no service, except it 
be to swell the sad account; and since there is no possible 
way of fencing against it, but by taking all due care to be 
provided for it; since these things are so, the best, and 
indeed the only expedient we have to trust to, is to lead 
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@ good life, to endeavour after universal righteousness, 
both of faith and manners: so may we be able (in and 
through the all-prevailing merits of Christ) to abide the 
tremendous judgment, and be received with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, into those blessed mansions which God 
has prepared for as many as sincerely love him and Keep 
his commandments. 


SERMON XXV. 


A good Life the surest Title to a good Conscience. 
ep Sa 


1 JOHN Iii. 21, 22. 


Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have we confi- 
dence toward God. And whatsoever we ask, we receive 
of him, because we keep his commandments, and do those 
things that are pleasing in his sight. 


TueEse words will Jead me to treat of the nature and 
quality of a good conscience, and the comforts of it. The 
Apostle had been before speaking of assuring our hearts 
before God by the strongest evidences possible, by a true 
and unfeigned love of the brethren. ‘‘ Hereby,” says he, 
“‘ we know that we are of the truth, and shall assure 
“‘ our hearts,’ that is, pacify our consciences, “ before 
“ him.” Then he adds, “ For if our own hearts condemn _ 
“ys,” God will much more condemn us: inasmuch as 
“‘ God is greater than our hearts,” his knowledge is of 
greater extent than ours, he “ knoweth all things.” But 
« if our hearts condemn us not,” after close and impartial 
examination of our conduct, ‘¢ then have we,” with good 
reason, ‘confidence toward God;” not doubting’ but 
that he will freely grant whatsoever we may properly ask 
of bim, so long as “‘ we keep his commandments, doing 
“ those things that are pleasing in his sight.” Such ap- 
pears to be the tour or turn of the Apostle’s sentiments, 
collected from the text and context. In discoursing far- 


ther, it may. be proper, 
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I. To state the nature and quality of a sure conscience, 
or clear conscience, or what we commonly call a good con- 
science. 

II. To set forth the advantage and comfort of it. 

I. 

The nature of a sure or clear conscience ought to be first 
justly stated, lest we should mistake shadow for sub- 
stance, appearances for realities, presumption and vain 
confidence for truth and soberness. The Apostle points 
out the general nature of a good conscience by this mark ; 
that “ our hearts condemn us not,” and that “we know 
“that we are of the truth;” know it by some certain 
rule, namely by this, that “we keep God’s command- 
**« ments,” doing that which is “ pleasing in his sight.” 
Here is a rule given whereby we may first measure our 
conduct ; and if our conduct be found, upon a just examina- 
tion, to square with that rule, then our consciences are clear, 
and we may look up with a becoming confidence to God. 
This is a matter of great weight, and of the last impor- 
tance: and yet there is no where more room for self-flat- 
tery and self-deceit. It is extremely natural for a person 
to bring in a verdict in favour of himself, when he has 
made no examination at all, or a very superficial one, or 
however not so strict and severe a scrutiny as an affair of 
such delicacy, and withal of such moment, deserves. A 
man will often call it acting according to his conscience, 
when he acts according to his present persuasion, without 
ever examining how he came by that persuasion; whether 
through wrong education, custom, or example; or whe- 
ther from some secret lust, pride, or prejudice, rather than 
from the rule of God’s written Word, or from a principle 
of right reason. This cannot be justly called keeping a 
good conscience: for we ought not to take up false persua- 
stons at all adventures, and then to make those persuasions 
our rule of life, instead of that rule which God hath given 
us to walk by. 

It may perhaps be said, that St. Paul himself has war- 
ranted that way of speaking: for though he had once very 
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wrongfully and grievously, under rash and false persua- 
sion, persecuted the Church of God, yet he scrupled not 
to say, upon a certain occasion, afterwards, “ Men and 
<‘ brethren, I have lived in all good conscience before 
“ God until this day?.’’ But as there is no necessity of 
construing the words in that large sense; so there are 
good reasons to persuade us, that St. Paul had no such 
meaning. How frequently does he charge himself, in his 
Epistles, as having been a very grievous sinner, yea, “ chief 
“ of sinners,” on account of his having once persecuted 
the Church of God! How then could he modestly pre- 
tend, or with truth say, that he had lived ‘in all good con- 
science,” all his life, to that day ? At other times, when- 
ever the same Apostle speaks of his having a good con- 
science, he constantly understood it with a view only to what 
he had done as a Christian, in his converted state. ‘ Here- 
in,” says he, “do I exercise myself, to have always a 
‘© conscience void of offence toward God, and toward 
s©men¢.’? This was said in-the way of answer to the 
false accusations of the Jews, like as the former, and oc- 
curs in the chapter next following: and the words plainly 
relate only to his Christian conversation; not to his 
former Jewish one. He had lived in all good conscience, 
with respect to what the Jews had accused him of: for, 
« neither against the Jaw of the Jews, neither against the 
“temple, neither yet against Cesar,” had he “ offended 
“ any thing at all4,” from the time of his conversion to 
Christ. So’ St. Paul’s phrase of a good conscience did 
not mean merely the living up to one’s persuasion, of 
whatever kind it were, but living up to a just and well- 
grounded persuasion of what is consonant to the will of 
God. If a person acts merely according to his present #/d- 
grounded persuasion, which he never seriously and impar- 
tially examined into, he cannot be properly said to main- 
tain a good conscience ; because, if he has any self-reflection 
at all, his conscience must smite him, and his own heart 
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condemn him, for not taking more care to inform himself 
better. Every person is in duty bound to “ prove all things,” 
so far as, humanly speaking, in his circumstances, he may ; 
in order both to admit and to “hold fast that which is 
“ goods.’ It is deceiving ourselves to imagine that we 
have a good conscience, when we have used no reasonable 
care in examining whether it be a right conscience, a 
well-grounded persuasion that we proceed upon, or not. 
There is another common method of self-deceit, when 
a person who well enough understands the rule he is to go 
by, yet forgets to apply it to his own particular case, and 
so speaks peace to himself, all the while that he trans- 
gresses it. It is irksome and painful to make home re- 
flections: and it is a much easier way, to take it for 
granted that we have done nothing amiss, than to be 
critical, and prying into our own bosoms. King Saul 
could say confidently, even after the prophet Samuel had 
reproved him, that he had “ obeyed the voice of the Lord, 
** and had gone the way which the Lord sent him‘.” He 
had done it indeed in part; and, under a kind of confu- 
sion of thought, (natural or artificial,) he was disposed to 
pass that part off for the whole, till his mistake was 
pressed so close upon him, that there was no room for 
evasion. A much better man than he, (I mean David,) 
after two very grievous transgressions, appeared to be 
under the like insensibility and the like self-confidence, 
(either blinded by the height of his station or the strength 
of his passions,) till the prophet Nathan, by an affecting 
‘parable, showed him his mistake, and then charged the 
matter home to him by saying, “Thou art the mans.” 
There is a kind of fascination in self- flattery, for the time, 
which makes a man blind to his own failings, and prompts 
him to speak peace to himself, when he has no founda- 
tion for it, but a fond presumption or an overweening 
vanity. Ee 
But the way to have solid and abiding satisfaction, -is 
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first to examine ourselves, strictly and impartially, by the 
rule of God’s commandments ; in order to see clearly how 
far we have come up to it, or how far and in what in- 
stances we have transgressed it, or come short of it. If, 
after a strict scrutiny, we can pronounce assuredly that 
our heart is right, and our ways good, (due allowances 
only made for sins of daily incursion or human infirmities,) 
we may then presume to think, that we have a clear con- 
science in the’ main, and such as may embolden us to look 
up with a good degree of confidence towards God, as one 
that will mercifully accept of our prayers here, and of our 
souls and bodies hereafter. : 

Iam aware of a difficulty which may arise from some 
words of St. Paul, which at first hearing may appear to 
clash with the doctrine of the text, as I have been ex- 
pounding it. St. Paul says, “ I judge not mine ownself. 
« For I know nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby 
_ justified: but he that judgeth me is the Lord. There- 
“fore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
‘6 come,” &c.2 Do not these words sound, as if no cer- 
tain judgment could or ought to be made by any man of 
* his own spiritual state to Godwards? And if so, what be- 
comes of the comfort of a good conscience ? Or how can 
we have that ‘confidence toward God” which the text 
speaks of? In answer to the seeming difficulty, | may ob- 
serve, first, that it is certain St. Paul could not mean to 
detract from the joyous comfort of a good conscience, since 
he more than once declared expressly, that it was what 
he himself enjoyed, and he was fully assured of it: be- 
sides that no man ever expressed a more satisfactory as- 
surance of his own final justification than he once did, in 
these words; “I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
<¢ my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is 
<‘ Jaid up for me acrown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
6 the righteous judge, shall give me at that day'.” So 
far St. Paul: how then could he say, “ Judge nothing be- 
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“‘ fore the time, until the Lord come,” if that were his 
meaning, that a man might not judge of his own spiritual 
state beforehand, nor speak peace to himself upon the 
strength of a clear conscience? Those two suppositions are 
evidently contradictory to each other, and can never stand 
together. Wherefore we must of necessity look out for 
some other meaning of what St. Paul says, concerning the 
impropriety of judging any thing of ourselves before the 
final day of judgment. He was there speaking of the ful- 
filling the “ work of the ministry’’ with the utmost exact- 
ness; and he would have no man presume to judge lefore- 
hand that he had so fulfilled it: for though he should be 
able to espy nothing in himself wherein he had been to 
blame, had no sin to charge himself with on that head; 
yet that would not suffice to clear him perfectly, that is, 
to justify him in the strictest sense, because God might 
see faults, either of omission or commission, which the 
man himself might not be aware of: therefore, says the 
Apostle, “judge nothing” as to your faithful fulfilling 
your duty in every point, “ before the time:” presume 
not so far: God only can judge whether you have been 
altogether free from blame in that article. So the mean- 
ing of the Apostle, in that place, was only to check vain 
presumption, and to prevent proud boasting : and it comes 
almost to the same with what St. James says, “In many 
‘* things we offend all‘; and what St. John says, If 
“¢ we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves,” &c.!: 
or to what the Psalmist intimates by saying, “ Who can 
*¢ understand his errors? Cleanse thou me from my secret 
“ faults™.”’ Now the doctrine of a good conscience, or of 
an humble assurance of our being in a state of grace, is 
very consistent with this other doctrine, that the very best 
of men are sinners in God’s sight, and may in sundry-in- 
stances be found worthy of blame, more than they them- 
selves had been ever aware of. The Gospel remedy for 
those secret sins, those which have either escaped our 
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notice, or have slipped out of memory, is a general repent- 
ance, together with such kind of prayers as the Psalmist 
put up to the throne of grace, when he said, ‘‘ Cleanse 
*« thou me from my secret faults.” Such kind of sins of 
ignorance or of infirmity are no bar to true peace of mind, 
or to the comforts of a good conscience, or to a modest as- 
surance of our being in a state of grace and favour; pro- 
vided only, that, upon a serious examination of our own 
hearts and lives, we do find that we indulge no known ha- 
Lits of sin; but use our careful endeavours, by the help of 
God’s grace, to discharge our bounden duty in that station 
of life whereunto God has called us. So then, this place 
of St. Paul, rightly understood, interferes not at all with 
the doctrine of the text as before explained. And I may 
further hint, that there were some ministers of the Gospel 
of that time who were too much puffed up, and affected 
to be thought more considerable than St. Paul himself; 
and it was chiefly with a view to those men that St. Paul 
here spake so exceeding modestly of himself, in order to 
teach them modesty in such a way, as might give them 
least offence: wherefore he says, in.verse the sixth of the 
same chapter, ‘‘ These things, brethren, I have in a figure 
“ transferred to myself and to Apollos for your sakes; 
« that ye might learn in us not to think of men above 
“ that which is written, that no one of you be puffed up - 
‘‘ for one against another.” He was sensible that some 
of the church of Corinth magnified themselves too much, 
and were too much magnified by others, in the way of 
emulation: but it was a very tender point to speak plainly 
of, or even to touch upon, for fear of widening the breach, 
and heightening the divisions: therefore he chose that 
softest way of rebuke, not naming the persons who were 
most to blame, but naming himself in their stead; and de- 
scribing in his own person, as a minister of Christ, how 
‘humbly and how modestly every one ought to think of 
himself, and behave in his station. 
But I return to the business of a good conscience, from 
which I have a little digressed, for the clearer reconciling 
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of the several texts, and for the removing scruples. No 
doubt but a serious considerate man may know when he - 
behaves as he ought to do, and may reap the comfort of 
it: and though we are none of us without sin, of one kind 
or other, but ‘‘in many things we offend all,”’ yea more 
than we know of, (but God knows,) yet a good life is 
easily distinguished from the life of the ungodly, and a 
state of grace from a state of sin: and so there is room 
enough left for the joy of a good conscience, where men 
live as becometh the Gospel of Christ, “ perfecting holi- 
‘‘ ness,” to such a degree as man can be perfect, “ in the . 
‘¢ fear of God.” 
II. 

Having thus stated the nature and cleared the meaning 
of a good. conscience, I now proceed to discourse of the 
comforts of it. These are pointed out, in very expressive 
words, by the Apostle in the text; “If our heart con- 
*“¢demn us not, then have we confidence toward God. 
«¢ And whatsoever we ask, we receive of him.’”? What 
greater comfort can there be than conscious virtue, draw- 
ing after it the favowr, the countenance, the friendship of 
God, in whom all happiness centers, and upon whom all 
things entirely depend? If God be with us, who can be 
against us? What friends can we want, while in him 
we have all that are truly valuable? or what blessings 
can we desire, but what he is both willing and able to 
shower down upon us, only leaving it to him to judge 
what is safest and most convenient for us. Whatsoever a 
good man asks in faith, if it be for his soul’s health, ¢hat 
he is sure to receive; as the Apostle in the text informs 
us. Will he ask temporal blessings? He may, but with 
reserve and caution; not forgetting to add these or the 
like words; ‘yet not my will, but thine be done.” Will 
he ask rather (as sure he will) spiritual blessings, as par- 
don and grace, holiness here, happiness hereafter? Those 
he may ask earnestly, absolutely, freely, and without re- 
serve; and is sure to be heard in doing it, so long as he 
keeps God’s commandments.. There is no pleasure in life 
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comparable to that which arises in a good man’s breast, 
from the sense of his keeping up a Sriendly intercourse, a 
kind of familiar acquaintance with God. 1 do not mean an 
irreverent, a kind of saucy familiarity, such as hath been 
seen in some fawning hypocrites or wild enthusiasts ; and 
which is as different from the true filial reverence, as the 
affected cringings or nauseous freedoms of a parasite are 
from the open, decent, humble deportment of a respectful 
admirer. The text expresses a good man’s comfort, by 
his having “confidence toward God: and in the next 
chapter the same Apostle says, “ Herein is our love 
“‘ made perfect, that we may have boldness in the day of 
“ judgment,”’ or against the day of judgment: “ because 
‘< as he is, so are we in this world:”’ that is to say, we are 
in the same interests with him, are his retainers, and do- 
mestics of his family and household. The Apostle adds ; 
“There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out 
‘¢ fear: because fear hath torment ®.”’ 

I have cited these other texts for the clearer apprehend- 
ing of what the “ confidence toward God” means. To 
make it still plainer, I may add, that, like as a dutiful and 
obedient child, conscious of a parent’s love, and of the re- 
ciprocal affection there is between them, approacheth not 
with fearful looks or downcast dread, but comes with 
smiles in his countenance and joy in every gesture; so a 
truly good man appears in God’s presence under a joyous 
sense of the Divine Jove towards him, and has none of 
those dreadful apprehensions which guilty men have, or 
ought to have, as often as they come before him. An 
awful distance there ought indeed to be between the crea- 
ture and his Creator: but where an union of wills and 
affections has made us, as it were, one with Christ, who is 
essentially one with God, then that awful distance brings 
no torment with it, but rather fills the mind with inexpres- 
sible joy and admiration. 

Though St. John has said, that “ perfect love casteth 
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“ out fears’ yet St. Paul has said, “ Work out your own 
“¢ salvation with fear and trembling®.”” How shall we re- 
concile the seeming difference? It may be reconciled 
thus: St.John by fear meant a tormenting fear; for he 
observed, that fear, such as he spake of, hath torment in 
it: but St. Paul understood by fear, that kind of filial 
fear tempered with Jove, which has no such torment in it. 
St. Paul, in the same place where he speaks of working 
out our salvation with fear and trembling, immediately 
adds; “for it is God who worketh in you both to will 
<< and to. do of his good pleasureP.”. Observe how com- 
fortable a reason he assigns for fear and trembling, suffi- 
cient, one would think, to remove all melancholy fears, 
doubts, or diffidence: and so it is. But who can think of 
the immediate presence of the tremendous Deity without 
some trembling awe and concern upon his mind? When- 
ever God has been pleased to signify his approach by 
visible symbols and sensible appearances to frail mortals, 
they have instantly been filled with dread and horror. The 
prophet Daniel upon such occasions sunk down into a 
trance; and even the Apostle John fell down as dead for 
a season’. So dreadful are the approaches of the Divine 
Majesty, though coming in love, when made in a sensible 
way, in some dazzling and glorious form. But when God 
comes to us to make his abode with uss, and to work 
within us, (which he certainly does, because he has so 
promised,) we feel no sensible emotions: because neither 
the senses nor the imagination is struck by any outward 
appearances, but all is invisibly and spiritually performed ; 
and there is nothing but abstract thought and Christian 
recollection that can give us any notion of the Divine pre- 
sence, in such his silent and unseen approaches. How- 
ever, a lively faith in it, and an undoubted experience of it, 
may be sufficient to affect a devout mind with a kind of 
trembling awe of the Divine Majesty conceived to be pre- 
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sent, and working in us: and that consideration may best | 
account for St. Paul’s meaning, where‘ he says, ** Work 
“out your own salvation with fear and trembling: for'it 
“is God that worketh in you;” and so on. There is no- 
thing in this matter which takes off from the transporting 
pleasure of a clear and good conscience, grounded upon the 
stable support of a well spent life, the only sure anchor to 
rest upon, and that no otherwise than as it finally-rests in 
the all-sufficient merits of Christ Jesus, which alone can 
supply the defects of our own righteousness, or render even 
our best services accepted. 

But the greater the comfort of a good conscience is, the 
more solicitous ought we to be, that we proceed upon sure 
grounds in the judgment which we make of our own 
selves; and that we mistake not presumption or self-ad- 
miration for true peace of mind. Many marks might be 
mentioned, whereby to distinguish ove from the other: but 
it may suffice to point out one which is the swrest of any ; 
namely, growth in goodness, growth in grace. The pro- 
gress of the Christian life is gradual ; and our highest at- 
tainments here area still growing perfection. Examine your 
title to the comforts of a good conscience by this rule; and 
you shall find it will not deceive you. If we are daily im- 
proving in wisdom and virtue, gaining ground of our vices 
or passions more and more; if we find ourselves more pa- 
tient under adversity, and less puffed up in the day of 
prosperity ; if we perceive that we can bear affronts or in- 
juries with more calmness and unconcernedness, and are 
more disposed than formerly to forget and forgive ; if we 
have greater command over our appetites, and can take 
delight in temperance, soberness, and chastity; if, instead 
of doing wrong to any man, we find ourselves more and 
more inclined to kindness, friendliness, and charity ; if, in- 
_ stead of hanging back, with respect to religious duties, 
we find our relish for them heightened, our devotions 
raised, and our ardours more inflamed ; if our attachments 
to the world grow weaker and weaker, and our aspirations 
towards heaven every day stronger and stronger, the 
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nearer we approach to the end of our race; I say, if we 
find matters thus to stand, (upon the strictest inquiry we 
can make into our hearts and lives,) then may we, upon 
sure grounds, judge favourably of our present state and 
circumstances, and may humbly presume that God ‘is in 
us of a truth, and that we are, by the grace of God, 
through the merits of Christ Jesus, in the high road to 
salvation. . 





SERMON XXVILI. 


The Nature and Manner in which the Holy Spi- 


rit may be supposed to operate upon us: and 
the Marks and Tokens of such Operation. 


Roo. Vili. 14. 


As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God. 


Our present high festival 2, which is of ancient standing 
in the Church of Christ, is peculiarly dedicated to the 
honour of the Holy Spirit, a Divine Person, partner with 
the Father and the Son, in the one eternal, all-glorious God- 
head. Divine wisdom has vouchsafed herein to apprise 
us of the relation we bear to each Person, and the depend- 
ence we have upon them all, that we also (among other 
creatures) may pay our dutiful homage and adoration ac- 
cordingly. 

All the Persons of the Godhead are represented, in sa- 
cred Writ, as jointly concurring in our creation and pre- 
servation, and jointly contributing, m mysterious order, to 
our redemption and final salvation: but the present occa- 
sion obliges me to confine myself chiefly to what con- 
cerns the third Person, his presence with us, and his kind 
offices towards us. 

He is set forth, in the New Testament, as our Com- 
forter, abiding among us”, and as dwelling in us¢: 
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and that, not with respect to our sowls only, but even our 
bodies also, these tabernacles of clay: for they likewise 
have the honour to be considered as the sacred temple 
wherein he is pleased to reside*. They are thereby senc- 
tified, for the present, and sea/ed also, for the time to 
come: sealed unto the day of” their ‘ redemption® ;” 
that is to say, marked out, and insured for a happy and 
joyful resurrection to life eternal. ‘ For as many as are 
“Jed by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God ;” 
and therefore, (as soon after follows in the same chapter,) 
“< if children, then heirs, and joint heirs with Christ—that 
*“we may be glorified together.” In discoursing far- 
ther, it will be proper to show, 

I. What it is to be led by the Spirit ; or what it is that 
the Holy Spirit does for the furthering our salvation. 

II, How and in what manner he may be supposed to 
act, or operaze. 

ITI. By what marks or tokens it may be seen that he 
does operate upon us, and that we are Jed by him. 

IV. What is the use and improvement which we are 
concerned to make of the whole. 

if 
. As to the first particular, which relates to the Spirit’s 

leading us in our way to salvation, it is observable, that 
our blessed Lord, taking his solemn leave of his disciples, 
a little before his Passion, consigned them, as it were, 
over to the care and guidance of the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter, who would “ guide them into all traths,” and 
would “abide with them,” and with the Church after 
them, “ for ever®.” He repeated the same promise to 
them a little before his ascension into heaven, as appears 
from the history of Acts i. ivy: ® 

This, however, is not to be so understood, as if the 
Holy Ghost were now our sole conductor, exclusive of the 
other two Divine Persons: for our blessed Lord, in the 
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very same place where he promises to send the Com- 
forter to “abide with us for ever,” promises also, that 
_ the Father and himself’ shall make the like abode with 
good Christians. ‘ If any man love me,” says he, “‘ my 
« Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
“ make our abode with himi,”’. Elsewhere he promises 
to his disciples his own spiritual presence, to continue 
with them, as long as the Church or the world should 
last. “ Lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto the end of 
«the world. Amen.” From all which it is plain, that 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
are equally present to good men in all ages of the Church; 
and that when our Lord spake of his departing, and 
leaving the world, he meant it barely of his bodily ab- 
sence: and because, from the time of his ascension, he 
was to be present, only in a spiritual and invisible way, as 
a spirit, and together with the Holy Spirit ; therefore he 
considered his Church from thenceforwards as being pecu- 
liarly under the guidance of the Holy Ghost; though, 
strictly speaking, it is under the spiritual guidance of ald 
the three Persons. Hence it is, that such. spiritual guid- 
ance (which often goes under the name of grace, in the 
New Testament) is sometimes ascribed to the Father, 
sometimes to the Son, and sometimes to the Holy Ghost, 
as it is the common work of all; and may be indifferently 
and promiscuously attributed to any of them singly, or to 
all of them together. So we find mention made, more 
than once, of the “* grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” and 
of the “ grace of God,” meaning God the Father: and 
yet the Holy Ghost is emphatically and eminently styled 
«« the Spirit of grace,’’ as being, some way or other, more 
immediately concerned in the work of grace, and thereby 
uniting true believers both with the Father and the Son. 

Now, for the clearer conception of what grace means, 
in this emphatical sense, and of what the Holy Spirit does 
in the work of grace upon the minds of the faithful; we 
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may distinctly consider it under its several views or divi- 
sions. 

1. There is a kind of illuminating or enlightening 
grace given, as often as the Holy Spirit conveys and in- 
stills good thoughts, wholesome counsels, or salutary in- 
structions ; opening the understanding to receive and em- 
brace them. To this head belongs what the Psalmist 
says; ‘* Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
*¢ drous things out of thy law!.” And in the New Tes- 
tament it is recorded, that the “ Lord opened the heart of 
“« Lydia, that she attended unto the things which were 
“spoken of Paul™,” It is the Spirit that gives us true 
light, and likewise gives it reception. 

2. There is also a kind of sanctifying grace, when the 
Holy Spirit of God rectifies the heart, inclines the will, 
and meliorates the affections: for it is God that worketh 
“in us both to will and to do of his good pleasure™;” as 
St. Paul testifies. This sanctifying grace is commonly 
distinguished into three parts or branches, called prevent- 
ing, assisting, perfecting ; being considered, first, as lay- 
ing the early seeds of that. spiritual life; next, as contri- 
buting to its growth and progress; and lastly, as adding 
the finishing hand to it. 

3- There is one peculiar work of the Spirit, which, 
though it may be reduced to one or other of the three 
heads, of preventing, assisting, or perfecting grace, (as be- 
fore mentioned,) may yet deserve some special notice 
here ; and that is, the grace of true devotion, attended 
with deep compunction of heart. St. Paul speaks of it in 
the Epistle to the Romans, in these words: “ The Spirit 
“also helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what we 
“ should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit itself mak- 
‘eth intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
*“uttered®.” That is to say, the Holy Spirit of God, 
working within, sometimes strikes the mind of good men 
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with such ardency of devotion, and such vehement com- 
punctions, that their hearts are too full to utter what they 
think; and so, for the present, they are not able to vent 
the pious breathings of their souls in any other way than 
that of sighs and groans. The Holy Spirit is the smpul- 
sive cause of all such religious ardours, such strong con- 
vulsions of godly remorse or godly affection ; it is the 
work of God upon the humble minds. 

These few hints may suffice to give you some general 
idea of the work of grace, or of what the Holy Spirit does 
for the furthering the spiritual life here, in order to our 
salvation hereafter. 

II. 

The next inquiry is, how, or in what manner, he may 
be conceived to operate, and to effectuate what he does? 

In this inquiry we ought to proceed with all becoming 
modesty and reverence ; since we are not able perfectly 
to unfold the mysterious workings of the tremendous Deity 
upon the spirit of man. But one thing we are certain of, 
in the general, that whatever is ordinarily done of this 
kind, is done ina gentle, moral, insinuating way, and not 
by mechanical, irresistible impulses, such as would take 
away human liberty, or reduce men to a sort of intelligent 
clockwork, or reasoning machines: for, upon that supposi- 
tion, every good work, word, or thought would be so en- 
tirely God’s, that no part of it would be ours; and so all 
our virtue would be mere force upon us, (and therefore no 
virtue of ours at all,) and there would be no room left for 
the numberless exhortations to well doing which Scrip- 
ture so much abounds with, nor for any proper title to fu- 
ture rewards. It is manifest therefore that the operations 
of God’s Holy Spirit upon us only prepare us for godli- 
ness, or incite us and enable us thereto; the rest. must 
come from ourselves. Accordingly, Scripture always sup- 
- poses that, notwithstanding any the strongest interpost- 
tions of grace, men are still left capable of resisting the 
Holy Spirit, and grieving the Holy Spirit 4, and even 
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quenching the Holy Spirit. For the Holy Spirit moves 
and inclines only, and does not compel: he leads and con- 
ducts as many as will be led and conducted by him; but 
does not so forcibly attract them as to overrule all stub- 
born resistance or reluctant perverseness. God has pro- 
vided no remedy for malicious wickedness and proud ob- 
stinacy: but in such cases, the Holy Spirit commonly 
retires and withdraws, leaving the incorrigible and in- 
curable to themselves, and to their own certain destruc- 
tion. 

If we may presume to be a little more particular upon 
so awful a subject, it seems that the Holy Spirit of God 
works upon the minds of men by proper applications to 
their reason and conscience, to their hopes and fears; sug- 
gesting to them what is right and good, and laying before 
them, in a strong light, the happiness which they may at- 
tain to by obedience, and the misery consequent upon dis- 
obedience. And I may add, that one very considerable 
article of Divine wisdom and goodness lies in the provi- 
dential ordering all human affairs in such a manner, as 
may most fitly serve the purposes of grace; not preserv- 
ing good men altogether from temptations, (for how then 
should they improve in virtue, without the exercise pro- 
per for it?) but so restraining, limiting, and governing the 
temptations, that they shall not press harder or continue 
longer than may best answer the end and design of 
God’s permitting them. Let this suffice, in the general, 
with respect to the ordinary methods of grace, and the 
manner of the Spirit’s operating. It consists partly in the 
outward direction of all sublunary affairs, and partly in iz- 
ward and gentle applications to the minds of men, suited 
to the times, seasons, and circumstances before pro- 
vided. 

There have been instances of other methods of grace, 
which may be called extraordinary ; as was once seen in 
the miraculous conversion of three thousand persons at 
once; and again, more particularly, in the miraculous con- 
version of St. Paul. Of such cases it is observable, that 
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though the owtward means were miraculous, and certainly 
effectual with all who were fitly disposed; yet even there 
the inward grace was not absolutely irresistible. Paul 
was a religious well disposed man before his miraculous 
conversion, and only wanted new light and a better direc- 
tion. The outward call, in that case, was miraculous ; but 
the inward grace which went with it was no other than 
what might have been resisted, and would have been re- 
sisted, had it fallen upon a perverse temper and a stubborn 
heart. St. Paul himself intimates as much, where, speak- 
ing of himself, he says, “* Whereupon, O King Agrippa, 
“ [| was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision 1. He 
_-might have been disobedient ; but he chose to obey, being, 
in the main, a person of good natural probity, and not 
under the dominion of any malicious wickedness or stub- 
born passions. We do not find that any miracles could 
convert the hardened Pharisees, or Sadducees, or Simon 
Magus: and though Elymas the sorcerer was miracu- 
lously struck blind, yet it had no saving effect upon his 
heart. There is a certain degree of obstinacy which the 
grace of God extends not to, or attempts not to conquer. 
<«¢ My Spirit shall not always strive with man,” said God, 
with respect to the old worlds. They were gone too far 
to be curable by the ordinary methods of grace: and an 
all-wise God would not send them an irresistible grace 
(which had been improper) to convert them; but he sent 
a flood to destroy them: so in the case of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, he attempted not, by any ordinary or extraordi- 
nary grace, to reclaim them; but rained down fire and 
brimstone from heaven to consume them. The reason of 
all which is, that men, considered as free agents, must be 
reformed by the gentler measures or none: if they will 
not be Jed by the Holy Spirit of God, they shall not be 
driven; because then their virtwe would have nothing of 
choice in it, and consequently would be no virtue at all, in 
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any proper sense of the word, nor meet for a reward. 
So much for my second general head. I proceed now, 
thirdly, 

III. 

To inquire by what marks or tokens we may discern 
when the Holy Spirit operates upon us, and when we are 
led or conducted by him. 

The marks or tokens of the Spirit’s operating appear 
chiefly, either in checks of conscience dissuading us from 
evil, or in godly motions inciting us to what is right and 
good. For though what passes within us of that kind is 
not distinguishable, by the manner of it, from the natural 
workings of our own minds; yet revelation, in conjunc- 
tion with our enlightened reason, does abundantly assure 
us, that every good thought, counsel, and desire cometh 
from above, and is the work of supernatural grace upon 
the heart. 

But before we draw such conclusion, with respect to 
any particular thought which passes within, special care 
should be taken, that we proceed upon sure grounds in 
the forming our judgment of it: otherwise we may be 
apt to ascribe the rovings of fancy, or mere dreams of our 
own, to the Holy Spirit of God. 

Some very good men, but of a melancholy cast, have 
been observed to make it a rule to themselves, in cases of 
perplexity, to lean to that side wherein they find most 
ease to their own minds ; concluding that the peace which 
they experience is itself a symptom of Divine direction. 
The rule is a good general rule; because, in most cases, 
a man’s own mind is his best casuist, in judging of right 
and wrong, of good and evil. But yet sometimes it hap- 
pens, that a person may be under the influence of unper- 
ceived prejudices or passions, which warp him to a side, - 
and lay a dias upon him: and therefore there is no safe 
and certain rule to go by, in’ such cases, ‘but a strict’ ex- 
amination into the mature and quality of the action: and 
if, upon cool reflection, we find that what Wwe are inwardly 
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dissuaded from is really evil, or what we are inwardly 
prompted to is really good, then may we safely and justly 
ascribe such motions to the Holy Spirit of God. . 

As to our judging of our whole conduct, and whether, 
or how far, we are therein moved or conducted by the 
Holy Spirit, we have a safe rule to go by; namely, the 
rule of God’s commandments. ‘‘ Whosoever is born of 
** God doth not commit sint;” that is, doth not allow 
himself in any known sinful habit or practice. ‘ He that 
* keepeth God’s commandments,” as St. John observes, 
** dwelleth in God, and God in him.”’ St. Paul also to 
the same purpose says, that “ if we live in the Spirit,” 
we shall “ walk in the Spirit*:”” and because such walk- 
ing is best seen by the fruits, he enumerates the fruits of 
the Spirit in the same place: ‘ The fruit of the Spirit,” 
says he, “is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, . 
*€ goodness, faith, meekness, temperancey.’’ In short, 
the only sure marks and tokens of our being conducted by 
the Spirit of God, area serious and steadfast belief of what 
the same Spirit hath taught us, and a conscientious obe- 
dience to all the laws of the Gospel. 

IV. 

I pass on to the fourth and last particular, namely, the 
use and improvement to be made of the whole. 

1. One great use is, to be ever mindful of the world of 
spirits whereunto we belong; and particularly of that 
blessed Spirit who presides over us, and whose temple we 
are, while we behave as becomes us. We are used to 
look upon ourselves as the very lowest order of intelligent 
beings, and perhaps very justly: but yet I know not what 
other order of creatures there is which can boast of higher 
privileges than we ; while God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost vouchsafe to make their abode with us, and to ac- 
cept even of our earthly Lodies (while clean and undefiled) 
as their common temple to dwell in. 
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This consideration, by the way, may serve to show us 
the folly of all those who have thought it below the Di- 
vine Majesty to take upon him flesh and blood, and have 
made that their pretext for disputing the divinity of our 
blessed Saviour. For if it is not lelow the Majesty even 
of God the Father, to abide, in some sense, with flesh and 
blood; how can it be thought beneath the dignity of God 
the Son, to take our nature upon him? Besides, true essen- 
tial Majesty can suffer no detriment, can never be impair- 
ed by any gracious condescensions: but the greater the 
Divine condescension is, the brighter is the glory: there- 
fore all the three Persons of the eternal Godhead have con- 
descended to dwell, in godlike manner, even with mortal 
man. Should not this consideration move us to set the 
less value upon things below, and to elevate our affections 
to things above ? 

2. Another wse to be made of the present meditation is, 
to be ever mindful of putting up our devout prayers to the 
throne of grace, that the Spirit of God may alway dwell 
with us, and never depart from us: but then, to make 
our prayers the more effectual, we should’ take care to 
avoid all such evil practices as may offend or grieve the 
Holy Spirit of God, and move him to desert us, or to 
grow estranged from us. 

3. Thirdly, and lastly, since the lenefit of all depends, 
at length, upon our own willing compliance and hearty 
endeavours, let us make it our constant resolution to attend 
the motions and to obey the suggestions of God’s Holy 
Spirit ; and so to “ work out our own salvation with fear 
“Cand trembling?.” While God works in us and for us, 
we must also work for ourselves; or else his grace is sent 
in vain. Therefore, though the Psalmist prays to God, 
to create in him a clean heart and a new spirit; yet 
elsewhere God himself, speaking to his ‘people, says, 
“ Cast away from you all your transgressions, make you 
“a new heart and a new spirit.” So then a good 
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heart and a good life are God’s work, and they are our 
work also: they are a mixture or compound of loth. 
God will never fail to perform Ais part, provided only that 
we are not wanting in owrs. Use we therefore first the 
appointed means of grace, (appointed by God,) such as 
hearing, reading, praying, and receiving the holy Commu- 
nion ; for these are the ordinary instruments of grace, the 
conduits or channels in and by which God conveys it. Take 
we care to comply with and obey the grace of God once 
received, and to bring forth the fruits of it in our lives and 
conversations. 





SERMON XXVIUL. 


The Springs and Motives of false Pretences to the 
Holy Spirit ; with the Rules and Marks of try- 
ing and detecting them. 


fe 


1 JOHN iv. I. 


Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whe- 
ther they are of God. 


Our present festival? is the memorial of the awful 
coming of God’s Holy Spirit upon the Apostles, pursuant 
to our Lord’s promise; and is particularly dedicated to 
the honour of that Divine Person, the third Person of the 
adorable Godhead. Him we ought to honour in every 
way that either sacred Writ or our own enlightened rea- 
son hath pointed out to us: more particularly, in guard- 
ing with utmost care against all abuses of that high name; 
against imputing any fond fancies, or follies, or phrensies 
to the blessed Spirit of God. Simon Magus, disturbed in 
head and corrupt in heart, was ambitious of the thing, for 
the sake chiefly of the name ; affecting to give it out, that 
himself was ‘ some great one>;” or some “ great power 
“* of God¢.”” And when he could not obtain it, being alto- 
gether unworthy of it, he endeavoured (as we learn from 
Church history) to make up with fiction and ostentation 
what was wanting in fact; pretending that at some times 
he had been the great oracle or representative of God the 
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Father to the Samaritans, and at other times of the Son to 
the Jews, and again of the Holy Ghost to the Gentiles. 
So industrious was he to magnify himself under fair pre- 
tences, thereby hoping to draw the world after him; as 
he did some part of it, gaining proselytes among the ig- 
norant, credulous, and undiscerning. This kind of traffic 
for fame was constantly carried on by some or other, 
under some shape or other, during the first ages of the 
Church ; and it has been continued in various ways and 
in different forms, through all succeeding ages, down to 
this day. It is one of the most refined artifices of Satan’s 
policy: and God has permitted it for the trial of his 
faithful servants; that they may be proved and exercised 
every way, and may learn to be as much upon their guard 
against any surprise of their understandings, as against 
any seduction of their wills. It is sufficient, that both 
the New Testament and Old have given strong, repeated 
warnings against every temptation of that kind; and have 
not only commanded us to stand upon our guard, in such 
cases, but have also laid down marks and rules, whereby 
to discover, and whereby to repel every wile of Satan, 
and every the subtilest engine amongst all his devices. 

As to this particular, there are many cautions against 
it inserted up and down in the sacred writings: and I 
have here made choice of one which appears to be as ex- 
pressive and affecting as any, delivered by St. John, the 
latest Apostle: “ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but 
‘¢ try the spirits whether they are of God;” and so on. 
Which words very plainly pointed at the false pretenders 
to the Spirit, appearing in those early days: men that 
vainly boasted of their being filled with the Holy Ghost, 
instructed extraordinarily from above, illuminated from 

-on high, and commissioned to teach and gather converts, 
in opposition to the truly authorized and regular ministers. 
The Apostle does not exhort us altogether to neglect or 
pass by every vain pretender, (for then how shall we 
know whether they are vain or not?) but he bids us sus- 
vend our faith, and withhold our assent from them ; and, 
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in the mean while, to try and examine what their boasted 
pretences amount to. In discoursing further, my design 
1s, ul ' 
I. To inquire ‘somewhat’ particularly into the springs 
or motives from which those false pretences to the Spirit 
generally proceed. 

II. To consider by what rules or marks any pretences 
of that kind may be tried, and discovered to be aria and 
vain. . 

III. To observe, how much it concerns every pious and 
considerate Christian to make the trial, and to be upon 
his guard in such cases. 

I. 

Iam first to inquire, from what springs or motives the 
false pretences to the Spirit generally proceed. I have 
before hinted that vain-glory, or a thirst after fame, is 
often the moving spring, the most prevailing motive. But 
to go a little deeper; self-love, of some kind or other, is 
the general foundation, the root of ali. Many and various 
are the allusions of self-love; and they often prevail, not 
only with hypocrites, and men of double hearts, but even 
with well-meaning persons of honest minds, but of weak 
or distempered heads. | Were none but ill designing men 
to make false pretences to the Spirit, the temptation 
would be but coarsely laid, and would be less apt to de- 
ceive. The fineness of Satan’s policy chiefly lies in mak- 
ing use even of pious, honest, well-meaning, but unwary 
persons to work with: God may pity and pardon the 
men so made use of for the trial of others, if their igno- 
tance was unconquerable, or their infirmities unavoidable: 
if they were naturally half witted, or half distracted, God 
may make them merciful allowances: but he will make 
no allowances for persons of better sense or stronger fa- 
culties, if they suffer themselves to be misled by such in- 
fatuated instruments.’ A warm zeal for religion may often 
go along with want of knowledge or sound discretion: 
and nothing’ is more common, than for unthinking. men to 
misreckon their own talents, and to take false measures 
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very ignorantly of themselves. Sedf-Jove is natural to all 
men, and is the abiding pulse of every one’s heart; which, 
if it be not carefully watched and guarded, will, some- 
times grievously impose even upon wise and shrewd 
men; but much more upon the careless and undiscerning. 
Who does not wish to be one of the favourites of heaven, 
and to be extraordinarily illuminated or conducted by 
God’s Holy Spirit ? Let but a fond self-lover dwell often 
and long upon this deluding thought, and he will be apt 
by degrees, especially if otherwise full of conceit, to fancy 
himself so illwminated, and so conducted, as he desires to 
be: and then every warm sally of imagination, or every 
unusual emotion in his breast, (coming perhaps from the 
tempter, or from his own fond dreams,) will immediately 
be construed as a godly feeling, and an infallible mark. of 
some Divine impulse, some secret contact of God’s Holy 
Spirit. When the pleasing delusion is once indulged 
thus far, the man begins presently to fancy himself a kind 
of saint upon earth, or perhaps an apostle: or, if the dis- 
temper runs higher, (as we have known several instances,) 
he may conceive himself greater than any prophet of the 
Old Testament, or apostle of the New: all self-illusion, 
and little short of downright phrensy ! 

It is not to be doubted but that persons of this unhap- 
py complexion must have some colours, some appearances, 
whereby to deceive their own hearts. The colours com- 
monly are some great corporal mortifications and austert- 
ties, long watchings, long fastings, and perhaps immense 
pains taken in uncommanded services, such as God has not 
required at their hands. Their submitting to such painful 
services they look upon as infallible proofs of their own sin- 
cerity, and of some marvellous grace of God; wherein again 
they often deceive their own hearts, and are not aware of 
the secret workings and fond delusions of their own self- 
love: for, after all, there is not half so much self-denial 
shown in those voluntary austerities, accompanied with 
pride and ostentation, as there is in.a less pretending con- 
duct, squared by the rule of God's commandments. 

AD) 
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If persons, suppose, in a green age, by the practice of 
those austerities, can once come to think themselves wiser, 
and greater, and every way more considerable as teachers, 
than the oldest, and wisest, and best studied Divines; what 
a compendious method is thereby laid of arriving suddenly 
to deep learning without study, and to profound wisdom 
without the pain of thought! And who would not wish, 
at so cheap and easy a rate, and in so short a time, to 
come at the'top of their profession? especially if neither 
their natural talents nor acquired furniture could afford 
them any reasonable prospect of ever becoming consider- 
able at all in the common and ordinary methods. A for- 
ward ambition, joined with as much sloth and impatience, 
may easily prompt a man to flatter himself in such a 
way: and certainly the self-denial which he exercises in 
some religious austerities is not worth the mentioning, in 
comparison to the prodigious self-indulgence which, upon 
the whole, is manifestly seen in it. It is compounding 
for fame, reputation, and authority, by a few short volun- 
tary penances, and by making very familiar with the Holy 
Spirit of God; at the same time saving all the weariness 
of the flesh felt in hard studies, all the irksome labour of 
languages, history, and critical inquiries, which are ordi- 
narily requisite to form a judicious interpreter of God’s 
word, and a faithful guide of souls. While others are 
content to wait for wisdom till an advanced age, and to 
go on, the mean while, in the slow methods of labour 
and industry which God has appointed; these pretenders 
to the Spirit affect to be wise at once, and wise in a most 
eminent degree, Wise by inspiration. Who sees not that 
laziness, and love of ease, and self-flattery, and eagerness 
for an early preeminence, may naturally tempt weak men 
to such self-delusions? I do not say that they themselves 
are commonly aware of the secret springs by which they 
are so moved, not being used to cool reflection or sober 
thought. There are no charms more delusive than the 
charms of self- love ; and the simpler men are, the less do 
they perceive them, and the more liable are they to be 
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misled by them. Even children often discover a great 
deal of cunning which their self-love teaches them, and 
which they never reflect upon; neither do they so much 
as perceive by what springs they are actuated; though a 
judicious stander-by will easily look through it, and as 
eo nin for it: such may be, such probably is the 
case with every well-meaning false pretender to the Spi- 
rit.. As to subtle and designing hypocrites, I meddle not 
with their case: the finest hypocrisy may soon be disco- 
vered, and so is the less apt to deceive much or long: 
but the well-meaning pretenders to the Spirit, who 
through a secret self-flattery, and a cast of melancholy, 
first deceive themselves, are, of all men, the best fitted to 
deceive other persons. Their artless stmplicity, together 
with their hearty and affectionate professions, are very apt 
to win upon the best natured and best disposed Chris- 
tians, which the tempter knows full well; and he never 
exercises a deeper policy, or gains a greater triumph, 
than when he can thus decoy some of the most religious 
of God’s servants, deluding them in a pious way, and, as 
it were, foiling them with their own weapons. But let 
every considerate Christian, in such cases, call to mind 
the good advice of the text ; first, to try and examine the 
spirits pretended, whether they are of God. Weare not 
commanded to examine, whether the pretenders are sin- 
cere men or hypocrites: that may often be doubtful, and 
it may be hard to pass any certain judgment upon the 
case: besides that it does not so much concern us. For 
our fault will not be the less, whether we are misled by a 
designing hypocrite, or a blind xealot, or a raving enthu- 
siast. Care must be taken not to be misled by any; nei- 
ther by the cunning craftiness of one, nor by the semple- 
ness of another, nor by the madness of a third. But we 
must éry and examine the pretences of each, and guard 
equally against all. I proceed therefore to my second 
head of discourse, namely, 
iT? 
To consider by what rules or marks any pretences of 
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that kind may be ¢ried, and detected to be false and 
vain. ‘ 

1. Boasting and ostentation are a flat contradiction to 
the very supposal of the ordinary graces boasted of; be- 
cause humility and modesty are the very chief graces upon 
which all the rest hang. If a man thinks himself endow- 
ed with the graces of the Spirit, let him show it in his 
meek deportnient and by his good works:.but let him not 
trumpet the fame of it through the world, lest his very do- 
ing it should be taken for a demonstration that he has not 
the Spirit of God; but that some spirit of delusion has 
crept in, in his stead. For as a man, by boasting of his 
good breeding, does, in that very act or instance, prove 
himself 211 bred; and, in boasting of his wisdom, shows 
his. want of it; so a man, who presumes to boast of the 
grace of the Spirit, betrays his want of grace in that very 
instance. Our blessed Lord rebuked the Pharisees for 
sounding a trumpet before them in the synagogues and in 
the streets, that they might have “ glory of men,” when 
they did their alms: but what would he have said to 
men, who should be moising it abroad, how full they are, 
not of ove virtue only, but of all virtues and of all graces? 
For that must be meant by being full of the Spirit, if it 
means any thing. This way of sounding the trumpet be- 
fore them, to draw the eyes and attention of the world 
after them, (without miracles to prove their mission,) is 
much more indecent and immodest, than what the Phari- 
sees did; besides the additional profaneness of making a 
very irreverent use of the éremendous name of God’s Holy 
Spirit. To be short, you may depend upon it, that a re- 
ligion so noisy, so pompous, so theatrical, as what I have 
mentioned, is very little akin to the humble, and modest, 
and unpretending religion of Christ. 

2. Another sure mark of a false spirit is disobedience to 
rule and order, contempt of lawful authority, and espe- 
cially any intruding into what does not belong to them, or 
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the attempting to draw off the people of God from that 
regular and standing ministry which God has ordained, to 
follow teachers set up by their own authority, that is, by 
no authority at all. Such irregular practices come not of 
the Holy Spirit. ‘* God is not the author of confusion, 
‘but of peace, as in all churches of the saints>.”’ | St. 
Peter’s rule is; ‘* Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
“of man” (that is, lawful ordinance) ‘ for the Lord’s 
“‘ sakec.”? Indeed the Apostles had special commission 
from God to oppose human ordinances, and to disturb ihe 
religions then prevailing, which were false religions : but 
they had the power of working miracles, which were their 
credentials to authorize them in it, and their heavenly 
warrants for what they did: otherwise their methods of 
proceeding would have been both unwarranted and vain. 

When our pious Reformers, about 200 years ago, went 
about the reséor'ing religion to its ancient purity, they did 
it in a regular and orderly way, under the direction and 
countenance of the ruling powers, and with a due regard to 
such a regular ministry as Christ had appointed in his 
Church. Those excellent men were indeed full of the 
Spirit, which appeared in their wise counsels and exem- 
plary conduct, and was visible, in a manner, to all good 
men; unless we may except themselves, whose great 
humility and modesty would scarce permit them to see 
those shining graces of their own, which could not be hid 
from the observing world. Under such a regular and 
authorized ministry, so justly settled, our Church (God be 
thanked) has subsisted and flourished, and does to this 
day: and they who any way presume to disturb that 
comely order, or to throw any contempt upon it, only to 
draw disciples to themselves, cannot be led by the Spirit in 
such attempts ; except it be a spirit of delusion, altogether 
opposite to the Holy Spirit of God. . 

What, though they pretend to be ministers of right- 
eousnéss, and affect to outvie others in some strictnesses of 
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their own, (loose all the while in the main things, which 
are of the Jast importance to peace, order, and wnity,) is 
there any thing strange in such conduct? There were 
Christian teachers in the first age, who vied even with St. 
Paul, and affected to set up a stricter and purer religion 
than he could pretend to, in order to bring him under 
contempt. But what said he of them, writing by the 
Spirit of God? He said thus: ‘‘ Such are false apostles, 
‘‘ deceitful workers, transforming themselves into the 
‘¢ apostles of Christ. And no marvel; for Satan himself 
** is [sometimes] transformed into an angel of light. There- 
** fore it is no great thing if his [Satan’s] ministers also 
“* be transformed as the ministers of righteousness; whose 
*© end shall be according to their works4.” What avail 
magnificent words and smooth speeches? Perhaps some 
Jalse pretenders may labour earnestly to convert men from 
gluttony and drunkenness, from cursing and swearing, from 
fornication and adultery, or the like. Well: what is 
there of this kind which is not done by the regular minis- 
try, and done also in a more regular and much more edi- 
Sying way? But if, while such pretenders endeavour to 
draw men off from some vices, they lead them into others 
as bad, or worse, namely into faction and schism, into 
sidings and parties, into a contempt of rule, order, and au- 
thority, and into a secession from their proper pastors, their 
much more knowing and more faithful guides, (besides 
turning the minds of the people off unto fables and reve- 
ries, instead of wholesome truths, and encouraging them in 
the wantonness of itching ears ;) I say, if such pretenders 
behave in this way, it will be manifest to all men who 
have their senses exercised, that they have not the Spirit 
of God to direct them in what they do. 

3- Another sure mark of a false spirit is the laying 
down deceitful rules or tokens whereby to judge whether 
or when a man has the Spirit of God. There have been 
many, both in former and later times, who have laid great 
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stress upon I know not what sensible emotions, or violent 
impulses, coming upon them at times, which they boldly 
and rashly impute to the Holy Spirit ; presuming also to 
date their conversion, or new birth, (as they call it,) from 
such fanciful impressions. There is not one syllable in 
sacred Writ to countenance the notion of such impulses: 
it is all mere fiction, invention, presumption, and exceeding 
dangerous in its issue or tendency. For by that blind 
rule, a man may very easily mistake the suggestions of Sa- 
tan for Divine impulses: therefore, if they do indeed feel 
any emotions extraordinary, the first and most important 
inquiry is, whether those emotions are not really Satan’s 
illusions, rather than Divine impressions ; or whether they 
are not rather marks of possession than of imspiration ? 
Confidence is no argument in a dark affair: but it is the 
grand deceiver’s artifice to hoodwink forward men in a 
blind presumption, and to blow them up into an assurance 
beyond their evidence. 

There is but one certain rule whereby to know when 
we are led by the Spirit; and that is the rule of God’s 
commandments. When we so think, and so do, as the 
Spirit of God has directed in God’s holy word, then, and 
then only, are we sure that we are led by the Spirit, or 
Lorn of the Spirit. St. John has said all in a very few 
words; ‘“ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
‘¢ sine;”’ that is, doth not allow himself in any known sin- 
ful practices. There is the mark, and the only true mark 
of regeneration, and of the spiritual life. Let every man 
examine himself by this rule: and when they can, upon 
sure grounds, speak peace to their own consciences, then 
let them attribute the glory of it to God’s Holy Spirit, 
for that is right: but let them not blaze it out to the 
world, however certain they are of it; for that will be 
seeking honowr of men, and endeavouring to share with 
the Holy Spirit in that glory which belongs to him only ; 
and it will be forfeiting the favour of that very Spirit 
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whereof they so proudly boast. The Spirit has not given 
us leave to boast of his favours for our own glory or 
fame; much less to do it for the sake of preeminence, or 
to make others look less in comparison. Such affecta- 
tion of preeminence cometh not from above, but is a sad 
token, yea, and a fatal symptom, of an earthly and a sen- 
sual spirit. 

I am aware, that the false pretenders to the Spirit have 
often laid hold on that text of St. John, warping it unna- 
turally, so as to draw it to favour their own fond delu- 
sions. They first take for granted that they are lorn of 

.God, (which is their fond presumption,) and then they 
conclude that they are without sin. This is vilely pervert- 
ing and abusing the text: for they ought first to know 
that their ways are right, and then to draw their conelu- 
sion; and not vainly to presume first that. they have the 
Spirit, and then from thence to conclude that their ways 
are right. But such has often been the self-delusive me- 
thod of vain pretenders: and they have sometimes carried 
it so far as to argue, that since they are saints, and born 
of God, (that is, in their own fond imagination,) they 
cannot be guilty of sin; but let them do what they please, 
the Spirit is to warrant and sanctify all; for God sees no 
sin in his saints. This is turning the tables much in the 
same way as the Romanists have often done with respect — 
to their pretended infallibility. Give them a thousand © 
plain proofs that they have erred and do err; and they 
will answer all by telling you, that they cannot err. In 
like manner, tell some false pretenders to the Spirit that 
they are guilty of such and such manifest iniquities, and 
prove it upon them by plain evidence of fact, they will per- 
sist in it that they cannot sin, because (which is their va- 
nity) they are, in their own conceit, born of God, and led 
by the Spirit. How dangerous a principle this is, how 
productive of all ungodliness, and of the most shocking 
impieties, was too sadly seen in the Jast century, and 
stands upon record in the histories of those distracted 
times. But enough hath been said of the rules or marks 
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whereby to try and detect every false pretender to the 
Spirit. — 
Ill, . 

And now, for an application of the whole, give me leave 
briefly to suggest, how much it concerns us to be upon 
our guard in such cases, 

Religion, like all other weighty concernments, is best 
carried on in the calm, regular, and.sedate way; and 
therefore great care should be taken to keep up the.old 
and well tried methods, rather than to change them for 
new devices, which will never answer. If sinners will 
not listen to the Spirit of God speaking by the Scriptures, 
and by a regular ministry, they will not listen to the same 
Spirit supposed (but vainly supposed) to speak in the un- 
digested, incoherent, extemporary effusions of raw teach- 
ers. It is easy for warm zealots of distempered minds to 
throw reflections upon the wiser and more considerate 
guides, who come not up to ¢heir degrees of unnatural 
heat and ferment: but a small knowledge of mankind 
will suffice to show, that they who will not be converted 
by the cool, calm, rational methods, will never be wrought 
upon, as to any good and lasting effect, by eagerness and 
passion. If sinners, wedded to their darling vices, will 
not be regularly reasoned into a change of life, we must 
not become as mad in one way as they are in another, in 
hopes to recover them to their senses : for that, instead of 
reclaiming, would but harden them so much the more. 
The world indeed, generally, is bad enough, always was, 
and always will be: but still we must not take upon us 
to use any affected and unjustifiable methods in order to 
ménd it; which in reality would not mend it, but make 
it. worse. We must bring men to God in God’s own 
way, if we hope to compass it at all. The making use of 
wrong means for the sake of a good end, is nothing else 
but doing evil that good may come ; which is a danger- 
ous and detestable practice‘. I say then, that when the 
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ministers of Christ have done all that is prudent and proper, 
and the effect does not answer, they must not rum wild 
lengths in order to gain their point: for God will say to 
such persons, if you could not prevail by methods of my | 
appointment, how could you hope to do it by weak devices 
of your own? You have run wide and far to make prose- 
lytes: but who sent you? or who required it at your 
hands? There is as much mischief in over-doing as in 
under-doing: both are equally transgressions of the Di- 
vine laws, and deviations from the rule of right. Are 
they eager and impatient to bring sinners to a sober life? 
It is well they are, and we commend them for it. But 
there is one thing of still greater importance to them, 
which ought to be attended to in the first place, which is, 
to rest content with God’s appointed methods of reforming 
the world, and to proceed no farther than he has given 
leave ; to make use of sound judgment and discretion in an 
affair of that high concernment; and to submit to stop 
where God requires it, as well as to run on where he has 
sent: otherwise religion will not be promoted, but greatly 
obstructed and exposed; and the world will not be made 
wiser or better, but ten times wilder than before. 

These things I have here laid before you in as plain 
words, and in as strong a light, as I could. 

May that Divine Spirit, whereof I have been speaking, 
dwell richly in us, in all wisdom, and in all virtues and 
graces; particularly in soundness of mind, and in humi- 
lity of heart, and in purity of life and manners. Such 
are the fruits, such the marks of the Spirit’s presence with 
us, and of his love towards us: which, that we may ever- 
more plentifully enjoy, here and hereafter, God of his 
my grant, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

men. 
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The precise Nature of the Blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost. 
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Wherefore I say unto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. 

And whosocever speaketh a word against the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come. 


THESE words will lead me to treat of the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost ; a matter which has been much 
talked of, and not always rightly understood: for which 
reason I the rather choose to discourse upon it. 

It will be convenient, in the first place, to observe how, 
and upon what occasion, the words of the text were 
brought in. We have an account in this chapter of our 
Lord’s healing a blind and dumb man who had been pos- 
sessed by a devil. The Scribes and Pharisees who came 
from Jerusalem, and observed what was done, very ma- 
liciously attributed that great miracle, which our Lord 
had wrought by the Spirit of God, to the assistance of 
the Devil. “ This fellow,” said they, (speaking in con- 
tempt of him,) “ doth not cast out devils, but by Beel- 
“ zebub the prince of the devils4.” Our blessed Lord, 
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well knowing the spite and venom of that execrable ca- 
lumny, takes them up roundly for it; first confuting their 
cavils, and next rebuking their insolence, in very plain and 
strong terms. He puts them in mind how absurd and 
contradictory to common sense it must be, to imagine 
that the devils should be no wiser than to differ and dis- 
agree among themselves, in a matter relating to their 
common interest, which would be destroying their own 
kingdom. “ If Satan cast out Satan—how shall then his 
“kingdom stand>?” After this, he retorts their own 
calumny upon them, in order to manifest their grievous 
‘partiality and self-condemnation. “If I by Beelzebub 
‘ cast out devils, by whom do your children” (your own 
friends, the exorcists) “« cast them out¢?” If they cast 
out devils by the help of God, calling on the God of 
Abraham; why am I, who do the same things, and great- 
er, in the name of the same God, charged with doing 
them by the help of the Devil? He goes on to a third 
consideration, drawn from the nature of his doctrine, and 
from the whole tenour of his life and conduct, as being 
directly opposite to the Devil’s interests, and plainly show- 
ing that he was so far from being a confederate with 
Beelzebub, that he was his most avowed and formidable 
enemy ; binding that strong prince in chains, rifling his 
house, and spoiling his goods. These things being plain 
and undeniable, what unaccountable malice must it be in 
the Pharisees, and how grievous their sin, to impute the 
miracles wrought by a divine power to the prince of the 
devils ?, Our blessed: Lord therefore closes his reply with 
this smart and tremendous rebuke: “ Wherefore I say 
“unto you, that all manner of sin and blasphemy shall 
be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy against the 
«* Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven——neither in this 
“© world, neither in the world to come.’ . 

The phrases and idioms of speech (here made use of) 
may require some explanation, before we come to the 
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matter contained in them. “ All manner of sin and blas- 
** phemy shall be forgiven.’? The words are not to be 
taken absolutely, as if all kinds of slanders and calumnies 
should be forgiven; (for many, without question, while 
unrepented of, never will be forgiven ;) but they are to be 
understood comparatively, as amounting to this; that all. 
other unrighteous blaming or censuring, either of things 
or of persons, shall sooner and more easily be forgiven, 
than the blaming and slandering the Holy Spirit of God, 
that is, God himself.. To revile angels or men is tolerable 
and pardonable in comparison: but to strike higher still, 
and to revile even God himself, is an unpardonable im-* 
piety. “* Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of 
“man,” (against Christ considered merely as a man,) 
calling him, for instance, a deceiver, a glutton, a wine-bib- 
ber, and the like; that, though a grievous sin in itself, 
yet being slight in comparison, may the more easily le 
forgiven: ‘but whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
‘«¢ Ghost, it shall not be’ so easily ‘ forgiven, neither in 
* this world, nor in the world to come.” In discoursing 
farther, my design: is,. Ate 
I. To examine what the sin or blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost means, and wherein precisely it consists): 
where, by the way, I shall take notice also of some erro- 
neous accounts of it. 
II. 1 shall consider the heinous nature and aggravations 
of it, together with the penalty attending it, or consequen 
upon it. . 
ILI. I shall inquire whether any sins committed at: this 
day are the same thing with it, or which come the nearest 
to it. ‘ 
: I. Bis 
- Lam to examine what the sin or blasphemy against the 


Holy: Ghost means, and wherein precisely it consists. 


I said sin or blasphemy against: the Holy Ghost, because 
some call it the sin against the Holy Ghost, though Scrip- 
ture itself never calls it any thing else but Llasphemy ; 
which is worth the observing. For from thence we may 
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be assured, that this sin (whatever it be) ought to be 
reckoned among the sins of speech, amang the offences of 
the tongue. All the sins which men commit are reducible 
to three heads, as being either in thought, in word, or in 
deed : now the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost can pro- 
perly be referred to the second only of the three now 
mentioned; it lies in words, is committed by speaking, 
and particularly by evil speaking ; by reviling and defam- 
ing the Holy Spirit of God. In the text it is called 
“ speaking against the Holy Ghost.” And by St. Mark + 
it appears that the sin consisted in something which the 
»Pharisees said: for it is there remarked as the sum and 
substance of the guilt they were chargeable with, that 
they said of Jesus, that “he hath an unclean spirit.” 
And it is farther observable, that our blessed Lord, in the 
close of his discourse upon that occasion, pronounces 
thus: “ Every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
“ give account thereof in the day of judgment®.” Idle 
words here mean malicious or impious expressions ; allud- 
ing still to the main subject of his discourse, the spiteful 
and opprobrious words which the Pharisees had impiously 
thrown out against the Spirit of God. To be short then, 
the sin or blasphemy against the Holy Ghost was the be- 
lying, slandering, or reviling the Divine Spirit by which 
our Lord wrought his miracles, ascribing them to the 
Devil. 
There may be and there have been several offences 
committed against the Holy Ghost, which yet do not 
amount to the blasphemy against him specified in the 
text. There is such a thing as grieving the Holy Spirit‘, 
and quenching the Spirit8, when men refuse to hearken 
to his counsels, to follow his motions, or to obey his 
calls: but this. is not blaspheming him. There is also 
what St. Stephen calls resisting the Holy Ghost h, which 
is opposing him with an high hand, and rebelling against 
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him, and is a very heinous sin; and yet neither is ¢haé 
the same with Jlaspheming and slandering him, which is 
what those Pharisees were guilty of. Ananias and Sap- 
phira grievously affronted the Holy Ghost in telling him 
a lie, either presuming upon his ignorance as not knowing 
it, or upon his patience as if he should have connived at 
it: but yet that was not so bad as what the Pharisees 
did in ascribing his works to the Devil. The malicious 
telling a lie of him, to defame and slander him, was a . 
more heinous offence than the telling a lie to him, under 
a weak and foolish persuasion. There is also another 
way of affronting the Holy Ghost, by vilifying his opera- 
tions ; which yet comes not up to the sin of the text. 
Upon the day of Pentecost, when the disciples, full of the 
Aly Ghost, began to ‘‘ speak with other tongues, as the 
‘¢ Spirit gave them utterance,” there were some standing 
by, who mocking said, “‘ These men are full of new 
“* wine',”’ vilifying the operations of the Spirit as the ef- 
fects of drunkenness: but the men who said it, said it 
perhaps wantonly or ignorantly, rather than spitefully or 
maliciously. They might not know that the disciples real- 
ly spake with other tongues; but being unacquainted them- 
selves with the languages then spoken, they took them all 
to be jargon, such as men might utter under some disorder 
of mind, occasioned either by wine or by phrensy: and so 
they accounted (as they thought) for the thing in a na- 
tural way, not suspecting any thing supernatural in it. 
But the Pharisees who are charged with being guilty of 
blaspheming the Holy Ghost, they very well knew that 
what they had seen done could not be accounted for in 
a natural way; and yet such was their spleen and rage 
against the Gospel, that they chose rather to impute the 
miracles of our Lord to the Devil, than to acknowledge 
the Divine hand, which was so visible in them, that they 
themselves could’ not but see it, bad they been at all, 
disposed to it. . 
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I may here also mention Simon Magus, as a person 
who very highly affronted the Holy Ghost, when he offered 
money for the purchasing his miraculous gifts. But nei- 
ther was that any such direct blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost, as what the text mentions: for he had some re- 
spect and veneration for the miracles he saw wrought, and 
for the Author of them; and was very far from imputing 
them to the assistance of the Devil. 

The Llasphemy against the Holy Ghost was something 
worse still than any thing I have yet mentioned : it was 
defaming the Holy Spirit of God, and God himself, under 
the execrable name of Beelzebub; it was reviling, and 
that knowingly and desperately, the Divine works, as dia- 
bolical operations. In this, as I conceive, and in this pre- 
cisely, consisted that blasphemy which shall never be for- 
given, the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Nevertheless it must be owned, that many wise and 
good men, both: ancient and modern, have been of dif- 
ferent sentiments in this article. 

Some, with St. Austin, maintaining that all sins are 
pardonable upon repentance, have resolved the blasphemy 
of the Holy Ghost, unpardonable sin, into final hardness. 
and wmpenitency : but final impenitency is one thing, and. 
Llasphemy is another: and jinal impenitency is an error 
in a man’s whole conduct ; whereas the blasphemy of the 
text 7s one particular crime, and committed by reviling 
words, as observed above. So that final impenitency is 
not the sin here signified: and for the same reasons we 
may conclude, that a ¢otal and final apostasy, which some 
take to be the sin against the Holy Ghost, is very dif- 
ferent from it, though it is certainly unpardonable, as 
much, or perhaps more than the other. 

Some, with Origen and the Novatians of old, have 
imagined that sins committed after baptism are sins 
against the Holy Ghost: but there is the same objection, 
besides many more, against this opinion, as against the 
two former, and it has very long and very deservedly 
been exploded by all sober Diyines. 
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Some say, that every malicious resisting or opposing 
the Géspel truths, when sufficiently propounded, is the 
sin against the Holy Ghost: but infidelity is one thing, 
and blasphemy another: and the sin which the text cen- 
sures consists more in reviling than in resisting, as before 
observed: so that neither is this account at all satisfac- 
tory. 

There is one more remaining still, which has been 
esteemed as highly plausible, and which has met with 
several very considerable abettors. It is, that the holding 
out obstinately against the last dispensation, the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit, commencing after Christ’s ascension, 
was the sin against the Holy Ghost. They who maintain 
this opinion are obliged also to maintain, that the Scribes 
and Pharisees, who attributed our Lord’s miracles to the 
Devil, were not then and therein guilty of the sin against 
the Holy Ghosi. They plead, that those blaspheming Pha- 
risees were not yet excepted out of the general pardon 
offered to as many as would repent and believe; but that 
our Lord himself prayed for their forgiveness upon the 
cross, which shows that they were yet capable of pardon. 
They further add, that the Holy Ghost was not yet given 
till our Lord ascended, and therefore could not, properly 
speaking, be blasphemed before that time: and that the 
blaspheming and resisting him then, being holding out 
against the very greatest miracles, the strongest proofs, 
and the last remedies, this of course must be the mosé sin- 
ful and provoking obstinacy that could be, and on that 
account is pronounced unpardonable. 

These reasons are specious: but then here is no ac- 
count given how it comes to pass, that neither in the 
Acts of the Apostles, nor in any of the Epistles, is there 

* a word said by way of reproof, or of caution against 
blaspheming the Holy Ghost; and that it should never 
have been mentioned but by our Lord himself at a time 
when nobody was capable of committing it: and yet, by 
all the circumstances of our Lord’s discourse at that 
time, one would be very apt to conclude, that those 
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blaspheming Pharisees were then verily guilty of the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. Nay, it seems fur- 
ther, that St. Mark’s comment upon the case may be 
alone sufficient to decide the doubt. For after reciting 
our Lord’s dreadful sentence against such as should blas- 
pheme against the Holy Ghost, he immediately adds, “ be- 
‘* cause they said, He hath an unclean spirit*.” What is 
this but declaring in so many words, that the reviling the 
Holy Spirit, as an unclean spirit, was the blasphemy our 
Lord spake of, and was then committed by those blas- 
pheming Pharisees. 

As to what is objected, that those very Pharisees were 
yet capable of pardon, because our Lord upon the cross 
prayed for their forgiveness; it may as reasonably be said, 
on the other hand, that those also who rejected the last 
dispensation of the Holy Ghost were capable of pardon ; 
for St. Stephen prayed for the forgiveness of those who 
stoned him, though he had before told them, that they 
had “ resisted the Holy Ghost!.’? This objection there- 
fore returns upon the objectors, and equally affects either 
their interpretation of the sin against the Holy Ghost or 
ours. Besides, the objection goes upon the supposition 
that the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is absolutely 
unpardonable, which indeed the text does seem to say: 
but yet good critics have observed, that according to the 
Hebrew idiom the words may, or rather must, bear a soft- 
er construction ; importing only, that of all kinds of slan- 
der and calumny, slandering the Holy Ghost is most 
daring and impious; and that any other calumnies will 
sooner meet with pardon than ¢hat will. But supposing 
the sin to be absolutely unpardonable, then it must be 
said, that our Lord’s praying for the forgiveness of his 
enemies upon the cross is to be understood only of his 
praying for the Jews in general, and not of his praying 
for those persons in particular who had been guilty of the 
unpardonable sin. 
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As to the other objection) that the Holy Ghost could 
not be blasphemed at that time, because he was not yet 
given; it is of very little weight. Our blessed Lord most 
undoubtedly had the Holy Spirit always residing in him 
without limitation or measure™: and he himself professes, 
that it was “ by the Spirit of God” that he cast out 
devils": so that the blaspheming that Divine power by 
which he wrought his miracles was plainly blaspheming 
the Holy Spirit. It is true, that the Holy Ghost was not 
yet given in full measure to our Lord’s disciples, but to 
our Lord himself he most certainly was 5 and_ therefore 
the objection, in this case, is slight, and comes not up to 
the point. ' 

Upon the whole then, I conclude as before, that the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost was the imputing our 
Lord’s miracles to the Devil; and that that dreadful sin 
was committed by those very men who so reviled, slan- 
dered, and traduced that Divine power by which he wrought 
them. : 

| II. 7 

The heinousness of that sin, which was the second par- 
ticular 1 proposed to go upon, may be competently un- 
derstood from what hath been already said, and will not 
need many words more. 

It was a most wicked and impudent lie and slander 
upon the Holy Spirit, and was flying, as it were, in. the 


face of God. One would think, when God himself inter- 


poses, giving the Divine signal in plain uncontested mi- 
racles, that it might become all men to be mute, and to 
lay aside their otherwise unconquerable rancour and pre- 
judice: but the Pharisees were so resolute, and so out- 
rageous in reviling every thing that gave any countenance 
to Christ and his Gospel, that they would not spare even 
God himself, but called him Beelzebub, spitefully defam- 
‘ing his most Divine works, as being nothing else but 
diabolical impostures. They saw the miracles of our 
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blessed Lord, and were very sensible that they were real 
and true miracles ; they knew also that they were wrought 
in direct opposition to the Devil and his kingdom, having 
all the fair appearances possible of being divine: nor would 
they have scrupled to have received them as divine, had 
they been wrought by any one else, excepting Christ or 
his disciples: but such was their envenomed hatred and 
inveteracy against him and his, that, at all adventures, 
contrary to all candour or equity, and in contradiction to 
reason and common sense, they resolved to say however, 
scarce to believe, (for they hardly could be so stupid,) that 
he was in league with the Devil; and that all his mighty 
works, which he wrought in the name of God, were the 
works only of Beelzebub the prince of the devils. There 
could not be a more insolent slander or a more provoking 
outrage against the Divine Majesty than this was. All 
other calumnies, against men or against angels, come short 
of this ; for it was calumniating God himself, the tremen- 
dous and most adorable Deity ; and was done very mali- 
ciously and designedly, to hinder and obstruct, as much as 
possible, the first planting of the Gospel, to the universal 
hurt and detriment of mankind: ina word, it was sacri- 
ficing the honour of Almighty God, and both the present 
and future happiness of men, to their own private humours 
and party passions; being resolved to take up with any 
wretched cavil, any improbable and self-contradictory lies 
and slanders against God, rather than permit the honest 
and well-meaning people to believe in Christ Jesus, upon 
the brightest evidence of his miracles. 

Such was the heinous nature and the transcendent guilt 
of blaspheming against the Holy Ghost, in that instance: 
and therefore it is, that our blessed Lord took so particu- 
lar care, first, to confute the calumny, and next, to pass a 
most righteous but dreadful censure upon the stm contained 
in it. The Divine vengeance should pursue a crime of 
that deep die, both in this world and in the world to 
come. The offenders in that kind, being unreclaimable 
and incurable, should, by the just judgment of God, be 
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sealed up to everlasting destruction; like Pharaoh or like 
Judas, like Sodom or like Gomorrah, ripe for perdition, 
and fit to be delivered over to eternal ruin. . 

Having thus largely considered what the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost means, and how heinous a sin it 
was; it remains now only, 

Hil. 

To inquire whether any sins committed at this day are 
the same thing with it; or which of them come the near- 
est to it. Of this very briefly, having no room to en- 
large. 

1. First, for the sake of the over-tender and scrupulous 
consciences, I would observe, that roving, and which some 
call blasphemous thoughts, which rise up accidentally, and 
as accidentally go off again, are nothing akin to the sin 
which I have been speaking of ; which consisted in pre- 
meditated lies and slanders against God, formed with de- 
sign to obstruct or darken the evidences of the true reli- 
gion, and to prevent others from looking into them, or 
being convinced by them. None but professed Atheists 
or infidels can be guilty of such spite and malice against 
the Gospel salvation. No one, while he believes the Chris- 
tian religion, and seriously professes himself a member of 
-Christ’s Church, can be guilty of the Ulasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost. 

2. I observe, secondly, that even the Atheists or infidels 
of these times can scarce come up to the same degree of 
guilt with the Pharisees of old; because they have not © 
seen the miracles of Christ with their own eyes. It is 
some mitigation of their sin, and it makes their infidelity 
the more excusable, that they have not altogether so 
strong and glaring evidences of the truth of Christianity, 
as those had who lived in the first ages, and saw the * won- 
« derful: works of God.” Rational and historical evidence 
may be as convincing as the other, when duly considered : 
but as it strikes not upon the senses, it does not awaken 
the attention, and alarm every passion of the soul, in such 
a degree as the other does. For which reason the un- 
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believers of our times, though abandoned and profligate 
men, are not altogether so blameable in the opposition 
they make to Christianity, as the unbelievers of old time 
were. They may indeed, at this day, attribute the mira- 
cles of Christ and his Apostles, (which they read of in 
credible history,) to the Devil, as the Pharisees of old did; 
and this will be llaspheming the Holy Ghost: but it will 
not be exactly the same sin; not the same in degree, 
(though in kind the same,) because circumstances are dif- 
ferent ; and upon the circumstances depend the heighten- 
ing aggravations. 

Nevertheless it must be said, that the obstinate rejecting 
the miracles. of our Lord and of his disciples, (which have ~ 
been so fully aitested,) and much more the ridiculing and 
bantering them, and the endeavouring to run them down 
by lies and slander, (as the way of some is;) this is a very 
high and heinous crime, as well as horrid blasphemy ; espe- 
cially if committed in a Christian country and in a know- 
ing age, and where men have all desirable opportunities 
of learning the truth, as well as the strongest motives 
offered for submitting to it. Scoffers of this kind come 
very little short of the Pharisees of ancient time, either 
in spleen and malice, or in perverseness and hardness of 
heart, or in an impious and desperate defiance to God and 
Christ, and to the Holy Spirit of both. From such blas- 
phemers turn away, and have nothing to do with.the tents 
of these wicked men, lest ye be consumed in their ini- 
quities. Look upon them as vessels of Divine wrath, 
sons of perdition, prepared for vengeance, which will 
either suddenly overtake them in this world, or will fall 
the heavier upon them in a world to come. The Christian 
religion has been so abundantly proved and settled by 
great variety of evidences, beyond reasonable exception, 
that all gainsayers are now left without excuse. It has 
had the concurrent testimony of Christ and his Apostles, 
and both established by many and great miracles, unpa- 
ralleled and uncontrolled: and were there nothing else, 
its prevailing and triumphing so much, so early, and so 
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long, over Jewish superstition and Pagan idolatry, is itself 
a miracle as great as any, and manifestly shows that the 
finger of God was in it, and that an Almighty power went 
along with it. What remains then, but that we learn 
from all to set a just price and value upon this our most 
holy profession; evermore defending and maintaining it 
-against all opposers, and adorning the same, as it becomes 
us to do, with suitable lives and conversations. 
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SERMON XXIX. 
The Case of Deceivers and Deceived considered. 


ae 


EPHES. iv. 14. 
. > 
That we henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie 
in weit to.deceive. 


HERE are two sorts of persons marked out by the Apo- 
stle in the text, the deceivers and the deceived ; the one, 
subtle and crafty, and full of intrigue ; the other, easy and 
credulous, and unsuspecting ; the one supposed to have all 
the wiliness of the serpent, without the innocency of the 
dove; the other, all the tameness and simplicity of the 
dove, without the serpent’s wisdom. Both are blameable, 
though in different respects, and not in the same degree ; 
one, for abusing and misemploying their talents, and the 
other, for not employing them at all to discern between 
true and false, between good and evil. Both are account- 
able to God as delinquents; one, for high contempt, and 
the other, for great supineness and neglect. The world 
has never been without both these kinds of men, since 
men have multiplied upon the earth, and sin and folly 
have taken place among them. The Church of Christ, 
from the beginning and downwards, has suffered much by 
both. Heresies and schisms have disturbed its peace and 
broken its union; while crafty and intriguing men have 
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begun the quarrel, and weak Wedulout ten have run blind- 
ly into it. It was the design of our blessed Lord, when 
he first founded his Church, to prevent, as much as pos- 
sible, all confusion and discord, and to provide for its then 
present and future peace. 

With this view, as the Apostle here in this chapter 
observes, he instituted a ministry, and appointed proper 
officers to instruct his people, and to lead them in the way 
everlasting. ‘* He gave some, apostles; and some, pro- 
“< phets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
«teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
“¢ of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ : 
“till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
“‘ knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, &c.2” 
Such was the provision made at the first planting of the 
Church, to preserve its wnity, to bind and cement it toge- 
ther by the ministry and good offices of apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors and teachers. The first three offices 
lasted for a time only, and ceased by degrees, as there 
was less and less occasion for them; but pastors and 
teachers, as they will be always needful, so will they be 
continued always in constant succession till the end _of 
the world. As there is no new Church to form, after the 
foundation laid by Christ and his Apostles 5; nor any new 
doctrines to be published beyond what they have taught 5 
so there is no need of officers extraordinary, such as were 
apostles, prophets, and evangelists, after a Church has been 
once raised, and a rule fixed and settled for all times to 
come: it is sufficient then to have a standing ministry, in 
succession, to preach and publish ‘hat rule, and so to 
keep up in all after-ages what was once delivered to the 
saints. 

But as neither the apostles themselves, nor prophets, 
nor our Lord’s own presence with mankind, was then suf- 
ficient to hinder evil-minded men from sowing divisions, or 
unstable men from running in with them; so neither is it 
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. 
to be expected that the ontinar aaa érs, in after ages, 
can with all their endeavours prevent the like irregulari- 
ties, supposing them ever so sincere and intent upon it. 

But it is further to be considered, that they themselves 
are but weak and frail men, and they have no such infalli- 
ble assistances or Divine inspirations as the Apostles had, 
nor are they proof against such temptations as are com- 
mon to men; so that it is not impossible even for them 
to fall from their own steadfastness, and to desert their 
rule; and so, in effect, to become deceivers and seducers, 
instead of being proper instructors of the Church of 
Christ. And whenever such cases as these happen, it is a 
dangerous snare to common Christians, who will be most 
at a loss what course to steer, when the very guides them- 
selves differ,and draw contrary ways. This however is a 
case which may be supposed, and which has often appear- 
ed in fact. Divine wisdom has not thought proper to 
provide any infallible remedy against it, but leaves it for 
a trial of men’s ingenuity and sincerity in such instances; 
that it may be seen what care and pains honest men will 
take to inform themselves right in any doubtful circum- 
stances, and that they who are approved may be made 
manifest. In discoursing farther, my design is, 

I. To consider the case of deceivers, or seducers, who, 
in their sleight and cunning craftiness, lie in wait.to de- 
ceive. 

Il. To consider the:case of the. deceived, who, in ‘their 
great simplicity or credulity, are apt to be tossed to.and fro 
with.every wind of doctrine. 

EI. ‘I shall suggest some advices proper to prevent our 
falling in with either ; concluding with some brief appli- 
cation of the whole, suitable to our present circumstances. 

I. 

First, I propose to.consider.the case of. deceivers,.or se= 
ducers, such as, by their sleight and cunning craftiness, bie 
in wait to deceive. 

: And here it will be proper to inquire, upon what mo- 
fives, or with what views, men are led thus to beguile and 
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misguide others. The particular motives in such. cases 
may be many; but they are all reducible to these three 
heads, pride, avarice, voluptuousness ; that is to say, love 
of honour, or profit, or pleasure. heed 
1. To begin with the first. There is oftentimes a great 
deal of pride and vanity in starting odd notions and broach- 
ing new doctrines. It is pretending to be wiser than the 
rest of the world, and is thought to be an argument of 
uncommon sagacity. Upon this foot, some are perpetually 
in quest of new discoveries. Nothing pleases them, if they 
have not the honour of inventing it, or of reviving it in 
theirtimes. It is objection enough against common truths, 
that they are common, and in every body’s hands. There 
is no glory to be gained by traversing this Leaten road ; 
it is but dow and dul employment: but if they can open 
a new way, and strike out a new track which no man has 
discovered; there is the triumph and the exultation. When 
once a man has thus far given a loose to his vanity, and 
thinks himself significant enough to be head of a sect ; 
then he begins, first, to whisper out his choice discoveries 
to a few admirers and confidents, who will be sure to flat- 
ter him in it; and next, to tell aloud to all the world, how, 
great a secret he had found out, with the inestimable value 
of it. And now at length comes in the use of sleight and 
cunning craftiness, and all imaginable artifices ; first, to find 


out proper agents to commend and cry up the conceit ; NeXty, 


to spread. it in the most artful manner among the simple 


and least suspecting ; and after that, to form interests and 


make parties; and.so, if possible, to have a public sanc- 


tion. set. to it, or a- majority at least contending for it. 


This frequently is the end and aim. of novellists and se- 
ducers. They are first fond of their own conceits, which is 
their pride and vanity ; and next, impatient to make pros- 
elytes, and. to draw. the world after them, because every 
convert gained is a compliment to their judgment, and the 


greater the »wmlers are, the greater their glory. Love of’ 


fame and glory is a very strong passion, and operates 
marvellously in persons of a warm complexion. Even 
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St. John the Apostle, with all his gifts and heavenly en- 
dowments, was slighted by Diotrephes, who set up against 
him. “ I wrote unto the Church,” says that divine man, 
«but Diotrephes, who loveth to have the preeminence 
“among them, receiveth us not.” Diotrephes was a 
Christian, and probably a Christian priest too, and thought 
himself considerable enough to form a sect, and to head 
a party in the Church, even against St. John. “ He loved 
“ to have the preeminence:” ambition, it seems, was his 
motive: and as he wanted not sleight, or cunning crafti- 
ness, whereby he could impose upon the weak and igno- 
rant, and mislead them with “ every wind of doctrine ;” 
he was able, in a good measure, to maintain his ground, 
and to keep himself in countenance, though in direct op- 
position to the greatest man in the Church, the only then 
surviving Apostle. Having seen how pride and ambition 
prompt and incite many to become deceivers or false 
teachers, 

2. Next let us observe how avarice or love of profit 
may sometimes do the same thing. There is a gain to be 
made, in some junctures, by perverting the truth and de- 
ceiving the populace. Men who are not worthy to teach 
in the Church, or who have been set aside for their insuf- 
Jiciency or immorality, may bring up new doctrines, and 
draw disciples after them, for the sake of protection and 
maintenance, or for filthy lucre. With such, the vending 
of false doctrine is a trade, and preaching a merchandise. 
They must of course contrive to teach what will be most 
for their interest, not so much considering what is true 
and right, as what is most palatable and pleasing, and 
will bring them in most profit. Men of this stamp are 
the meanest and vilest of men: yet such there were even 
in the apostolical times: for St. Paul thus complains, in . 
his Epistle to Titus; * There are many unruly and vain 
“talkers and deceivers, especially they of the circum-— 
“cision: whose mouths must be stopped, who subvert 
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‘‘ whole houses, teaching things which they ought not, 
“ for filthy lucre’s sake®.’”’ They invented and progagated 
palatable doctrines, pleasing errors, such as took with the 
vicious, and brought in gain to the teachers. Those false 
teachers were Jewish Christians, and taught among other 
things, that Israelites, all in general, were secure of their 
portion in the life to come; a doctrine as pleasing to many, 
as it was pernicious to their souls. Another doctrine which 
they taught, as false as the other, was the necessity of cir- 
cumcision to Gentiles; and this they did, only to humour 
and flatter the Jews, for their own interest, ‘‘ lest they 
“* should suffer persecution” of the Jews “ for the cross 
«¢ of Christ 4.”” Of like sort were the Nicolaitans or Ba- 
laamites, whom St. Peter, St. Jude, and St. John speak 
of, as “ running greedily after the error of Balaam for re- . 
‘‘ ward.’ They taught several doctrines, false and scan- 
dalous, but agreeable enough to flesh and blood ; and such 
as, upon, that account, brought them in both honour and 
profit, among the libertines of the age, among the disso- 
lute and profane. Thus has avarice been the mother of 
heresies, and has brought in many deceivers into the Church 
of Christ: but they have contrived generally to give some 
plausible turn and colour to their inventions, through their 
“ sleight and cunning craftiness,”’ in order to deceive the 
hearts of the simple, and to beguile unwary and unstable 
souls. 

3. One motive more I mentioned, namely, voluptuous- 
ness, or love of pleasure. As religious restraints set ot easy 
upon flesh and blood, but bear hard upon corrupt nature ; 
so men of corrupt minds will be ever labouring to invent 
and publish smooth and softening doctrines, such as may 
either qualify the strictness of the Gospel rule, or sap the 
Lelief of a future reckoning. Many ancient hereticks had 
such views as these in the first broaching of their here- 
sies: but I shall look no lower than the Scripture ac- 
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counts ; that it may appear from thence, that neither any 
respect even to living Apostles, nor any: regard: to the at- 
testations of the brightest miracles, can sufficiently deter 
those who are disposed to set up ‘for heads of a sect, and 
to disperse and propagate their own: crude: conceptions. 
Hymeneus, and Philetus, and Alexander the coppersmith, 
were men of this perverse stamp, and gave great disturb- 
ance to the holy Apostle St. Paulf. They pretended that 
‘« the resurrection’ was “ already past, overthrowing the 
“faith of somes.” They explained away the Scripture doc- 
trine of a real resurrection to quite another sense, and gave 
out their own false glosses for Scripture truths, as is the 
manner of deceivers. Their design was, to take off the awe 
and dread of a future judgment, and thereby to open a door 
to all licentiousness of life and dissoluteness of manners. 
St. Paul therefore reprimanded them sharply, as became 
his high office ; and, by his apostolical authority, he <* de- 
“‘livered them over unto Satan,” that they might take 
warning for the future, and “learn not to blaspheme}.” 
These instances are sufficient to show how deceivers arise, 
and with what views they endeavour to make converts to 
their respective persuasions, all centering in the love of 
honour, or riches, or pleasure; or more briefly, in the ove 
of the world: for when men desert either the true faith 
or sound morals, we may say of them as St. Paul said of 
Demas; ‘‘ Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this 
“present worldi.” But having done with the deceivers, 
I come now secondly, 
If. 

To consider the case of the deceived, who suffer them- 
selves to be “ tossed‘ to and fro with every wind ‘of doc- 
“nimnher’’ 

They are supposed to be ignorantly, and'in a manner 
blindly, led on by others; otherwise, they would be rather 
confederates and confidents in managing the deceit, and’ so 
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would be more deceivers than deceived. Now as to those 

who are so ignorantly imposed upon, they are more or 

less to blame, according as their ignorance is more or less 
blameable: and that again will be more or less blameable, 
according as it is more or less affected or wilful. 

_ There are, I think, three cases which will take in all 
sorts of men who suffer themselves to be deceived in 
things of this kind. . 

The first is, of those who have no opportunity, no moral 
possibility of informing themselves better. The second is, 
of those who might inform themselves better, but do not. 
The third, of those who might also be better informed, 
but will not. Of which in their order. 

1. As to the Jirst sort, since they are sep bao® to lie 
under invincible ignorance and incapacity, their case is pi- 
tiable. Perhaps it may be the case of a poor servant un- 
der an overbearing master, whom he is taught to reverence 
in all things, and to take his word for a law. Or it may ° 
be the case of a raw and ignorant youth while under a 
bad father: or of any plain labouring man in the way of 
low lifé, who can neither read nor examine for himself, 
but must take every thing upon trust from the hand of 
such superior person or persons as he chances to be listed 
under. These and the like cases I refer to simple, unaffect- 
ed ignorance: and so far as their ignorance or infirmity is 
really wnconquerable ; so far are they blameless, or not ac- 
countable. If they be “like children tossed to and fro 
“ with every wind of doctrine;” yet, if they are really 
children in understanding, and are overborne by others in 
such a way as is morally irresistible, considering their 
circumstances; then it seems to be their misfortune to be 
so imposed upon, rather than their fault, and so is not 
imputable. 

2. A second case is, of those who may inform them- 
‘selves better, but meglect to do it. I suppose it to be 
merely neglect in them, not design. Perhaps they have 
little or no leisure for inquiries: they are taken up with 
worldly cares and business: they have avery great esteem 
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and value for the man who so misleads them, and they 
know no better, but swallow every thing he says, without 
considering; or they are not aware of any ill consequences 
of the doctrine, see or suspect no harm in it. This, I 
think, is a true description of the unthinking and careless, 
who take up their opinions ly chance, and inquire no far- 
ther. They are much to blame in this affair; because 
God has given them the faculty of reason, which ought 
not to. be thus left to lie dormant and useless. Men who 
can be sharp enough in secular affairs to prevent being 
imposed upon, may and ought to have some guard upon 
themselves with respect also to their spiritual concern- 
ments. It is not enough to say, they have something else 
to mind, or that they do mot think of it: such negligence 
betrays a culpable carelessness as to the one thing needful, 
and a great contempt of God and religion, We ought to 
think it as much owr concern in spiritual things, not to 
have errors and false doctrines put upon.us; as we do in 
things temporal, not to be imposed upon by false weights 
instead of true, or false money instead of sterling. So 
much for those who are merely careless in a matter of 
this high concernment. 

3. There is yet a. third sort of men, worse than the 
former, who suffer themselves to be deceived, and might 
know better, but wll not: that is to say, their ignorance 
is affected and wilful: they “ love darkness rather than 
“ light, because their deeds are evil.” These are such as 
readily run in with “ every wind of doctrine’’ which hits 
their taste, and chimes in with their favourite inclinations. 
They admit the doctrine, because they like it; and they 
easily Lelieve it true, because they would have it so. It is 
with this kind of men that deceivers prevail most, and 
make their harvest. False teachers commonly observe and 
study the several weaknesses and corrupt dispositions of 
those whom they apply to; and so, by flattering their 
passions and humouring their follies, they lead them about 
where they please, and make a property of them. The 
persons so deceived first deceive themselves, being led away 
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and enticed as much by their own lusts as by the tempter’s 
subtilty. They are very near as deep in guilt as the de 
ceivers themselves are, because the same corrupt principles: 
are common to both; only there is this difference, that one 
spreads the false doctrine, the other gladly receives it, and 
by receiving encourages it, and so is passively instrumental 
in seducing others, and is but one remove from the more 
active seducer. Having thus considered the several. cases 
both of deceivers anid deceived, it remains now only, in 
the third and last place, 
Hil. 

To subjoin some advices proper to prevent our falling in 
with either. 

The lest preservative, in this case, is an honest and good 
heart, well disposed towards truth and. godliness, having 
no by-ends to serve, no favourite lust or passion to indulge. 
If any man is but willing to know and do God’s com- 
mandments, he will easily discern, in most cases, whether 
a doctrine be of God, or whether it be of men. The evi- 
dences of the true religion and of its main doctrines are: 
so bright and strong, when carefully attended to, that com- 
mon sense and reason are sufficient to lead us, when there 
is no bias to mislead us. If we intend well, and sincerely 
aim at truth, and have no inclination to turn from it, either 
to the right or left, we shall not miss of it ; at least, not 
in any points of weight or concernment. Retain but this 
honest and upright disposition of heart, and then, as you 
can have no inclination to deceive others, so neither will 
you be liable to be grossly or dangerously deceived your- 
sélves. Many particular cautions might be given, which 
I have no room to mention: but he who has once well 
learnt the general rule before mentioned, will need no 
other, or will himself find out, as occasion offers, all the 
rest. 

And now to apply very briefly what hath been here 
said to our particular case and circumstances. We live 
in an age of deceivers,and so did the Apostles themselves : 
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and if their authority, even among their own disciples, was 
not sufficient to keep out false doctrines and dangerous ; 
so neither will any more disputable authority be able to 
do it now. It is our happiness however, that both the 
truth, and the whole truth, purged from every gross error 
or superstition, is here publicly professed and taught, and 
every one that runs may read it. What has been calmly, 
wisely, and deliberately settled by excellent men, martyrs 
here, and now saints with God, let none lightly depart 
from, lest they justly fall under the censure of the text, 
of being “ like children tossed to and fro with every wind 
“ of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning crafti- 
‘“ ness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” Such de- 
ceivers we are to expect, and such we have had lately, 
more perhaps than ever. 

For several years last past, rude and bold attacks have 
been making against the important doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and against all revealed religion: and this is what they 
are still carrying on with exquisite swbtilty and craftiness 
many ways, and with a great deal of fruitless pains and 
labour. For I may have leave to suppose, that no man 
can in this case be deceived, who has not first a desire to be 
so, and is not the dupe and bubble to his own lusts and vices. 
Attempts have been made.to persuade us, that private 
vices are public benefits: who sees not that their lusts dic- 
tate what their pens write, and that the very corruption of 
the heart is come up into the head? Others presume to 
tell us, that man is no free agent, and has no liberty of 
will ; from whence it would immediately follow, that 
there is no virtue nor vice, no future reckoning. Such dog- 
matizers as these only betray their own guilty fears, and, 
if there be any such thing, have prejudged themselves 
beforehand to everlasting damnation. Others, lastly, have 
run riot upon the miracles of our blessed Lord, and have 
thrown out more blasphemies in a few months’ time, than 
hath ever.been known in any Christian country in a 
course of ages. Can any serious person be deceived by 
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these things, which are frightful and hideous enough, 
almost to chill his blood, or to make it run backward in 
his veins ? 

It would be affronting a Christian audience, to exhort 
them not to be carried about with any such wind of doc- — 
trines as have been taught by these blasphemers. The 
cunning serpent, in these instances, seems to have gone 
beyond himself, and to have forgot his wonted subtilty. 
The imposition is too gross, and the language too coarse 
to fetch in converts. All it can do is, to make those worse 
who were always bad, to render them perhaps ten times 
more the children of hell, than they were before. 

As to men of any good sense or sobriety, I presume, 
such attempts will only fill them with horror and asto- 
nishment, and stir up their pious zeal for God and religion. 
May all attacks upon our most holy faith, or against any 
branch of it, have no other effect: and may our blessed 
Lord God, who alone can bring good out of evil, direct _ 
and overrule all things for the good of his Church, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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SERMON XXX. 
The Case of St. Paul, in persecuting the Church. 
é ere 


ACTS ix. 2) 5. 


And he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying unto 
him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thow me? 

And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I 

am Jesus whom thow persecutest: it is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks. / 


Tue festival of St. Paul’s conversion is of great note, and 
of long standing in the Church, not much short of a thou- 
sand years. The memorial of that happy, miraculous 
conversion, may suggest to us many pious and useful re- 
flections; for which reason I choose, conformably to our 
Church Offices, to entertain you, this day, upon that sub- 
ject. Saul was once a grievous persecutor of the Church 
of God: but, by the Divine blessing, he at length changed 
his principles, changing also his Jewish name Saul into the 
Roman Paul, and became a chief Apostle. None of the 
Apostles had so considerable a hand in converting men to 
the Christian faith, as this St. Paul had. He “ laboured 
“more abundantly than they all.’ He had for his pro- 
vince the whole Gentile world, being therefore called the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. And as his sermons, while living, 
drew many thousands, or even thousands of thousands, 
after him, to profess the faith of Christ 3 so the writings 
which he left behind him, making up a great part of the. 
Canon of the New Testament, have been of admirable use 
to feed and support the Christian Church"éver since. Of 
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this great man and blessed saint I am now going to treat. 
The history of his conversion is particularly related in this 
chapter by St. Luke, and by St. Paul himself once and 
again in chapters the twenty-second and twenty-sixth of 
this book of the Acts. Such particular care has been 
taken by Divine Providence that an event so memorable 
should be transmitted down to posterity with marks of 
honour and advantage. 

It was above two years after our Lord was gone to 
heaven, that this so famed conversion was wrought. Saul, 
for a year or two before, had behaved as blind zealots are 
used to do, with great warmth and fury. He was then in 
the heat of his youth, about thirty years old, very honest 
and sincere in his way, and exceedingly zealous for the 
law of his God. As he had been bred up a Jew, and of 
the strictest sect among them, “ a Hebrew of the He- 
“ brews” by descent, and by party a Pharisee; he thought 
it became him to maintain the religion of his country, and 
the faith of his ancestors, with all imaginable vigour 
against all opposers. The prejudices of education were so 
strong, and his natural temper withal so eager and impetu- 
ous, that he staid not to examine into the merits of the 
Christian cause, into the truth or credibility of the then 
new and just commencing religion: but as he very well 
knew that his own religion was from God, he too hastily 
concluded that this other, now pretending to rival it, could 
not be Divine also. Under this false persuasion he la- 
boured to destroy it, believing it his duty so to do, and 
that the honour of God required it at his hands. Fired — 
with the thought, he entered a kind of volunteer into the 
setvice, went of his own accord to the magistrates to take 
out his warrants for persecuting the poor Christians. | He 
had commission given him to break open their houses, to 
seize and apprehend Christian men or women, and to hale 
them by force to prison, in order to have still greater seve- 
rities exercised upon them. While he was thus driving on 
with unbridled zeal, he distressed the Christians all about 
Jerusalem, and pursued them even to strange cities... One 
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of those strange cities, about 160 miles from Jerusalem, 
was Damascus; and thither was he marching with all 
haste to search for Christians, that he might bring them 
away bound in chains, to be tried and executed at Jeru- 
salem: but while he was yet upon the road near to Da- 
mascus, it pleased the blessed Jesus to look mercifully 
down from heaven, and to take pity both upon the Church 
and him. He calls to him through a gleam of light, 
brighter than the sun at mid-day; ‘‘ Saul, Saul, why per- 
*‘ secutest thou me?’ To which Saul, trembling and 
pale, replied, «¢ Who art thou, Lord?” The voice again an- 
swered, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest: it is hard 
*‘ for thee to kick against the pricks.”” Hard for thee to 
contend with me thy Maker and Governor, who can crush 
thee at pleasure. All thy attempts against me are like 
kicking against the spikes: they will not hurt me, but 
they will prove fatal to thee, if persisted in. Saul, after 
this so friendly and heavenly warning,. instantly sub- 
mitted ; and from that time forwards put off the persecutor, 
to become a convert and an apostle of Christ. This is a 
short account of the fact which the text relates to: and 
now I proceed to make the proper reflections and observa- 
tions upon it. 

I. Consider we Saul as a persecutor, and the guilt he 
contracted in leing such, 

II. Consider we the alleviation of his guilt, on the ac- 
count whereof he found mercy. 

III. Observe we the exceeding great goodness of our 
blessed Lord, both to him and to the Church in this 
affair, 

IV. Consider we the proper use or application to be 
made of the whole. 

i. 

Consider we Saul as a persecutor, and the guilé he con- 
tracted in leing such. 

However honest and sincere he had been in doing it, 
however fully persuaded in his own mind that he was 
serving God in it, yet he never reflected upon it afterwards 
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but with shame and regret, with a penitential sorrow and 
remorse for it. ‘I verily thought with myself,” says he 
in one place, ‘that I ought to do many things contrary to 
* the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” He did it, it seems, 
in a full persuasion, with an upright conscience, and in the 
integrity of his heart: notwithstanding which, he else- 
where ranks himself among simmers on that very ac- 
count. 

By our translation it should seem he was chief of sin- 
ners; because it is there said, ‘‘ of whom I am chief>:” 
but I conceive dy apéirds cius 2yd should rather be rendered, 
of whom I am first, meaning not that he was either the 
chief or the first of sinners, absolutely, but the first or 
chief of those sinners whom Christ, in a remarkable man- 
ner, had shown mercy to; as it follows in the next verse: 
“ Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy,” Wa év éuol 
aedrw, * that in me first Jesus Christ might show forth all 
“ longsuffering,” &c. 

But to proceed. In another place, humbling himself 
for his sin in this particular, he says, “I am the least of 
‘< the apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 
“< because I persecuted the Church of God¢.” He takes 
shame to himself, and confesses his guzltimess, in that he 
had “persecuted the Church of God.” For though he 
had commission from the magistrates, and might perhaps 
have been justified in prosecuting those who should dis- 
turb the peace for the sake of an imposture, or for any 
false religion ; yet no commission could justify or wholly 
excuse any man in persecuting the truth, in persecuting the 
Church of God. No concerns of temporal peace are of any 
moment in such a case: but both they who commission, 
and they who act under it, are alike guilty, in opposing 
the will of Heaven, in fighting against God. No persuasion 
of mind, no sincerity of heart, can altogether justify in such 
cases; because God never does send out any religion, but 
he gives also sufficient credentials with it; which, if calmly 
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considered and carefully attended to, in such a manner as 
all men. ought to do in a matter of that high concernment, 
will be found to be abundantly full and satisfactory. Saul 
was too eager and hasty to consider well the case. Pre- 
possession had blinded him, and he suffered his passions to 
run before his reason. He took it too easily for granted, 
that truth was on his side, without so much as allowing 
the other side a fair hearing. This was wrong judgment, 
and a very great fault in a person of his good sense and 
great abilities of mind. It was the greater, because it was 
a cause of blood, and the lives of many thousands might be 
concerned in it. It is exceeding sinful and dangerous to 
mistake in such a case: for if the supposed offence of those 
whom he so persecutes be not proved, and the crime clear, 
it is murdering men, instead of doing justice. St. Paul, 
afterwards, did not forget to make mention of this high 
aggravation of his fault: for thus he speaks: “* When the 
‘‘ blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was stand- 
“ ing by, and consenting unto his death, and kept the rai- 
“ment of them that slew him4.” It is very true, that, 
by the Jewish law, blasphemers and false prophets, and 
such as attempted to seduce the people from the true reli- 
gion, were to be put to death: and accordingly the pro- 
phet Elijah, and King Jehu, made no scruple of shedding 
the blood of the priests and worshippers of Baal, as was 
proper and necessary to do: but then those priests and 
those worshippers were really impostors, seducers, and gross 
idolaters, and deserved to suffer. The Christians were 
_ quite contrary: their cause was just, their religion true, 
their commission Divine; which the persecutors them- 
selves might easily have perceived, had they but duly at- 
tended either to the nature of the doctrine, or to the mira- 
cles wrought in confirmation of it, or to their own prophe- 
cies, which long before had made way for it, and given 
testimony to it. 

Upon the whole then, Saul, considered as a persecutor 
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of the Church of God, cannot be acquitted of prejudice, 
partiality, and precipitate judgment, in a cause which de- 
manded cool deliberation, and the most scrupulous care, 
caution, and sedateness. Proceed we next, 

| II. 

To consider what may be pleaded to soften and alle- 
viate his guilt in it, on account of which he found mercy. 

He himself has intimated how the case stood with him; 
observing, that, though he had been some time a “ blas- 
** phemer, and a persecutor, and injurious ;” yet he “ ob- 
“ tained mercy, because he did it ignorantly in unbeliefe.” 
He did not know that the Christian religion was from God, 
and that the Jewish was to cease and give way to it. He 
had no suspicion, no thought of any such thing: he meant 
and intended well, while he was doing amiss: this is his 
excuse. 

It may be said in answer, that he might have known 
better, if he had been pleased to examine :—very true, he 
might ; and therefore he is Llameable: but still his heart 
was honest and good, and therefore his mistake was piti- 
able and pardonable. His ignorance was not altogether 
affected and wilful, but had a great mixture of natural 
temper and human frailty, to alleviate and qualify it. The 
Jews who crucified our Saviour did it “ through igno- 
‘‘ rancef:”? and therefore our blessed Lord, praying for 
them upon the cross, says, “Father, forgive them; for 
“¢ they know not what they dos.” And yet it must be 
observed, that their ignorance was much more affected and 
culpable than St. Paul’s was; as proceeding from a much 
more corrupt heart. Envy, pride, malice, and other vile 
affections, had blinded their eyes and corrupted their un- 
derstandings : whereas St. Paul’s ignorance seems to have 
been owing chiefly, or solely, to the almost insuperable 
prejudices of education, and the natural warmth and 
vivacity of his spirit: He had zeal without knowledge, 
more heat than light: but it was a zeal for God, and not 
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for any of the honours, or riches, or pleasures of this world. 
His mistakes proceeded from no evil principle, no sinister 
aims, or corrupt views; but from an over eager desire of 
promoting, as he believed, the honour and glory of God, in 
the way which he had Leen bred up to, and which he had 
never yet presumed to call in question. ‘‘ He had lived in 
“‘ all good conscience before God";”’ a strict observer of 
the Jewish law, and true to his profession and principles : 
but a new case, a new turn of religion came, which he had 
not suspected, and which he was too hasty to allow him- 
self time to consider. All this was consistent with a very 
honest and good mind, sincerely zealous for the honour of 
God, but misguided by an erroneous conscience. Our 
blessed Lord, well knowing the integrity of his heart, 
was pleased to overlook his fatlings, and to receive him 
into his own more immediate service. He approved his 
upright zeal, which wanted nothing but clearer light, and 
a better direction. He indulges him the favour of an hea- 
venly vision, condescends to speak to him from above, and 
finds him as willing and ready, upon correction, to embrace 
and propagate the Christian religion, as he had before been 
to persecute and destroy it. Which brings me to consider 
in the third place, 
Ill. 

The exceeding great goodness of our blessed Lord, both 
to St. Paul and to the Church in this affair. 

How kind and how gracious were the words which our 
Lord spake: “Saul, Saul,why persecutest thou me?” 
intimating the love and tenderness he had for all his true . 
followers; insomuch that he looked upon any injuries 
committed against them to be as so many injuries done to 
himself. Next, he gave the good man a seasonable and a 
very affecting caution: ‘I am Jesus whom thou -perse- 
“ cutest:’’ Iam Jesus, the Saviour of the world, (so the 
name signifies,) it is hard for thee to contend with one so 
much mightier than thou art: stop thy career, and retreat 
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in time. These were moving arguments, and pierced 
to the very soul. But to make the impression still 
stronger, he was pleased to surround him with dazzling 
light, and to strike him quite blind for a time. He had 
the better opportunity of retiring inwards, to consider the 
more closely, and to recollect. These outward means, to- 
gether with inward grace, had their full effect, and made 
Saul become a very obedient and humble convert to the 
faith of Christ. Thus the man was marvellously rescued 
from the jaws of death and hell, in order to become a 
great and glorious saint in heaven. Such was our Lord’s 
kindness to him in particular. 

But what is still more considerable, was the exceeding 
goodness therein shown to the Church in general. It was 
not only taking off a very furious and dangerous enemy ; 
but it was making of him one of the kindest and best of 
friends. There was no man letter qualified to serve the 
Church, both by preaching and writing, than St. Paul. 
He had great natural abilities, improved by a liberal and 
polite education; to which also were superadded many ex- 
traordinary supernatural gifts: and one advantage more 
he had above the rest of the Apostles; that he could tell 
both Jews and Pagans, whom he went to convert, that he 
had been once as vehemently prejudiced against Chris- 
tianity as they could be; that he had been mad enough 
even to persecute it; that he knew the wimost they could 
have to object to it, for he had been one of the objectors 
himself, and upon as good reasons as any man else could 
be: and yet, after all, he had met with full conviction of 
the folly of his former course, and of the necessary obliga- 
tion which every man lay under to submit their prejudices 
to the law of Christ. When any leading or considerable 
man of a sect changes sides, and there is no visible interest, 
no worldly prospects which could invite him to it, his ex- 
ample carries very considerable force and weight with it. 
It is reasonably presumed, in such a case, that nothing less 
than demonstration, or some Divine impulse, could work 
conviction upon a person so strongly prepossessed, and pre- 
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judiced another way. On this account, St. Paul’s preach- 
ing up Christ among Jews and Gentiles was more affect- 
ing and forcible than hat of St. Peter, or St. John, or any 
other of the Apostles. They had been: friends to Christ’s 
religion from the beginning, and might perhaps be sus- 
pected of some partial fondness towards it: but Paul had 
been a professed adversary to it, and very litter against it ; 
so that nothing but a strong conviction of its truth and cer- 
tainty could have made him espouse it. It is from this 
very man, once an avowed and declared enemy to Chris- 
tianity, that we have, at this day, fourteen Epistles written 
in defence and confirmation of it. He was the “ chosen 
“‘ vessel,” the principal instrument which God made use 
of, for converting and reforming the world; because he, 
of all men, having been once an enemy, and now become 
a friend, was the most likely to persuade. What advan- 
tage that single circumstance gave St. Paul in his preach- 
ing may be learned from what is said in the 21st verse of 
this ninth chapter of the Acts. ‘ All that heard him were 
“< amazed, and said, Is not this he that destroyed them 
‘* which called on this name in Jerusalem ?”’ &c. And St. 
Paul himself takes notice of it in these words; “ They 
‘“« had heard, that he which persecuted us in times past now 
“¢ preached the faith which once he destroyed: and ~ 
‘© glorified God in mei.” 
IV. 

It remains now only to consider the proper use and ap- 
plication to be made of the whole. 

1. And first, let us learn from the instance of St. Paul, 
how much it concerns every man to take care, that he 
judges right in all matters of high consequence especially, 
and that his consetence be duly informed. Let no man 
trust to a mere persuasion of mind, which may be owing 

only to prepossession and prejudice; but let him well and 
wisely examine upon what foundation his present judg- 
ment is grounded. Infinite mischiefs.may arise from an 
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errongous conscience and a misguided zeal. It is not suffi- 
cient to mean and intend well, in such cases: but it is fur- 
ther necessary to take all reasonable care to be rightly 
and fully informed ; that so we may know certainly what 
we do, and may be able to justify it upon true and sound 
principles. Ignorance of the rule will not excuse a man in 
acting against it; because he ought to know the rule he is 
to act by; which he may do, if he will be at the pains to 
attend and look into it. Yet it must be acknowledged, on 
the other hand, that many merciful allowances will be 
made for men of sincere virtue and probity, who have been 
misled only by the almost insuperable prejudices of educa- 
tion, and whose mistakes have been owing more to natural 
infirmity and human frailty, than to any evil disposition of 
a corrupt heart. St. Paul found mercy, on this account 
chiefly: and so may other misguided zealots who have 
the.same probity of mind which St. Paul, even before his 
conversion, had. ' 

2. From the same instance of St. Paul Jearn we a ready 
submission and obedience to truth and godliness, when 
sufficiently propounded to us. Lay we aside all inveterate 
prejudices and stubborn reluctances, as soon as ever we 
have light enough to see that we have Leen in an error, and 
that we ought to retract. There is a great deal of pride 
and obstinacy in some tempers, which renders them proof 
against conviction. They are averse to own they have ever 
been in the wrong, lest it be a reflection upon their judg- 
ment, and lessen their esteem in the world. This is folly. 
and vanity. There is no real discredit, but honowr rather, 
in growing wiser: and it is much more creditable to cor- 
rect our follies or mistakes, than to persist in them. How 
resigned and tractable was the good Apostle of this day ! 
how ready both to own and to retract his former errors 
and misconduct! how sincerely penitent for them, and 
zealous to amend them! He valued not the imputation of 
levity or inconstancy: to change for the better showed 
the truest constancy of a well-disposed mind. He re- 
garded not the flouts or reproaches of his party, whorn he 
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had deserted for Christ. Let them call him a deserter, a 
renegade, an apostate, or what they pleased: he knew 
that he had weighty and wnanswerable reasons for leaving 
them, and that hey ought also to follow, under pain and 
peril of being themselves deserted and abandoned by God. 
Such was St. Paul’s wise and willing compliance with 
what was right and just, as soon as apprised of it; 
which showed a large soul and a generous probity of 
mind, and is an admirable pattern for others to copy 
after, 

3. Thirdly, and lastly, learn we from the whole trans- 
action, which we this day commemorate, the truth and 
certainty of our Lord’s resurrection and ascension into hea- 
ven, his power and majesty there as Lord of al], and his 
exceeding goodness in looking down from thence to take 
care of his Church here below; and how dangerous a 
thing it will be, and how fatal to the undertakers, to per- 
sist in any attempts against him. It will be ‘hard for 
“‘ them to kick against the pricks.” What account then 
shall those men have to give, who still oppose, and, as 
much as in them lies, persecute the religion of Christ? I 
speak not now of Jews, Pagans, or Mahometans, who 
may have the prejudices of education to plead, as St. Paul 
had, to alleviate their sin in doing it: but I speak of such 
as have been Laptized and bred up in this very religion, and 
have revolted from it, and labour, if it were possible, to 
destroy it. Their conduct is plainly monstrous, and their 

-crime unpardonable. They have no colour for it, no temp- 
tation to it, more than what springs from a wicked and 
corrupt heart. Either the pride of singularity, or the spirit 
of contradiction, or malice towards the profession of this 
religion, or the aversion they have to rule and restraint, or, 
in a word, their strong attachment to their lusts and vices, 
makes them wild and outrageous, and so of course drives 
them upon any desperate lengths. The time will. come, 
when the Lord Jesus, whom they persecute, will take 
sad vengeance upon them in flames of fire. Inthe meah 
while, let every serious Christian detest and abominate 
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such flagrant instances of impiety: and let us however 
make this good use of them, as they are occasions offered, 
to stir us up and to awaken us to a more fervent zeal for 
our most holy profession, endeavouring also to adorn the 
same with a conversation suitable to the Gospel of Christ. 
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SERMON XXXI. 


Christ's Sacrifice of himself explained ; and Man’s 
Duty to offer spiritual Sacrifice inferred and re- 
commended. 


i 


EPHES. V. I, 2- 


Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children ; and 
walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath given 
himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 


sweetsmelling savour. 


"THESE words carry in them an instructive lesson con- 
cerning Christ’s death and passion, together with a prac- 
tical conclusion drawn from it, to show the use and im- 
provement which we ought to make of it. As Christ hath 
loved us, and gave himself a sacrifice to God upon the 
cross for us, (a sure pledge and token of his kindness 
towards us,) so ought we to give up ourselves to God in all 
holy obedience, but more particularly in the offices of love 
towards our brethren, as such offices are the most accept- 
able sacrifices that we can offer to God most high. The 
general meaning and intendment of the text being thus 
briefly opened, I may now proceed to a particular consider- 
ation of the two main branches of it; namely, our Lord’s 
unexampled sacrifice made in his death, for the honour of 
God and the good of men; and our own sacrifice of our- 
selves in the whole course of our lives, which ought to 
bear some analogy to our Lord’s, and to be, as it were, 
a copy drawn from it, as an hunble imitation of it. 
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I begin with our Lord’s sacrifice, that great sacrifice 
which was from all eternity forelaid in the high counsels 
of Heaven; which was intimated to mankind as soon as 
there was need for it, (that is, immediately after the fall,) 
which, probably, gave birth and rise to all other sacrifices 
whatsoever, whether in the Jewish or Gentile world; but 
which undoubtedly was as the pattern in the mount to all 
the sacrifices of the Old Testament, (Mosaical or Patri- 
archal,) all which pointed to it, rested upon it, and centered 
in it. No sooner had man forfeited the favour of God by 
committing sin, but there appeared a necessity of a sacri- 
Jice for sin, to reinstate him. Divine wisdom appointed it, 
and called for it: from whence we may certainly infer, 
that reasons of justice, or (which comes to the same) the 
unerring rules of Divine government, required it. God 
would not, or in reason could not, be appeased without it : 
but with it he might, and he has declared that he would. 
He accepts of our Lord’s sacrifice as a grateful odour, a 
‘* sweetsmelling savour’ delightful to him, as reconciling 
his justice and goodness together, securing the honour 
of his laws, and at the same time providing for the felicity 
of man. . . 

The first time we meet with the phrase of “sweet- 
‘* smelling savour,” or sweet savour, (which comes to the 
same,) is in the eighth chapter of Genesis, ver. 21, where 
Noah having offered burnt offerings, the Lord is said to 
have “ smelled a sweet savour,” or a savour of rest. When 
God speaks to men, he accommodates his expressions to 
the language of men, in order to be understood by them. 
He condescends to make use of their low phrases, to ex- 
press high and sublime truths in the most affecting and 
sensible way. The figure or similitude here made use of 
is very easily understood: for as perfumes are grateful 
to man’s sense, so are virtuous and godly acts or exercises 
grateful to the Divine mind. Our Lord’s obedience unto 
death, even the death of the cross, was eminently a godly 
service, the most exalted instance of true piety and charity 
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that ever was or ever could be performed. It was more 
than all men or all angels, more than the whole création 
in a body together, could have done towards the pacifying . 
of God and reconciling of man; and therefore it was as 
the richest perfume, having a most delightful fragrancy, 
such as none other can come up to, inasmuch as that 
therein God is well pleased. 

To make this appear the more distinctly, we may con- 
sider, first, the Prizst: sécondly, the SACRIFICE: 
thirdly, the ALrar: and lastly, the Divine LAWGIVER 
to whom the offering was made, and by whom it. was 
and is accepted. 

1. A Priest, properly speaking, is a person “taken 
<‘ from among men,” authorized by God to be an advocate 
for them at the court of heaven?. As a prophet or an 
apostle properly is an ambassador from God to treat with 
men; so a/priest is an agent or solicitor, in behalf of men, 
to treat with God. Our Lord was both a Prophet and 
Priest, in different views: but here we are to consider 
him in his sacerdotal capacity only; in which capacity he 
made his offering and sacrifice for sins. He is a Priest of 
an higher order than the order of Aaron, the order of 
Melchizedek, whose priesthood was royal: for he was 
king of Salem, which, in mystical construction, is king 
of peace. Melchizedek undoubtedly was a mortal man ; 
yet, to make him the fitter type of Christ, he is in- 
troduced as a priest, and no notice taken either of his 
birth or his decease: as if, like Christ, he had had no be- 
ginning of days, nor were to have end of life. He was in- 
troduced as blessing Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
to intimate that Christ’s priesthood was to extend to all 
the faithful, in all past, present, and future ages’; and not 
to be confined, like Aaron’s, to the Jews only, commenc- 
ing with their economy, expiring with it. And it is far- 
ther observable, that Melchizedek, as introduced in 
Genesis, brought no typical offerings or sacrifices, as 


- 
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Aaron was wont to do: he presented nothing to God but 
himself, and his pious and benevolent offices ; in which he 
was so far a type of Christ, (though very imperfectly,) as 
Christ also offered himself and his all-sufficient services, 
active and passive, unto God. Melchizedek further ex- 
ercised his high priesthood, in blessing the father of the 
faithful, and feeding him with bread and wine; corre- 
spondently to which, our Lord, as High Priest, blesses all 
the faithful with all spiritual blessings», and feeds them 
with the bread of heaven, the wine of angels, with his 
own body and blood. But my business at present is, not 
with the Jlessings consequent upon our Lord’s sacrifice, 
but with the sacrifice itself of which the text speaks. 

2. The text mentions both offering and sacrifice: our 
Lord was loth. He hath given himself for us an offer- 
“ ing and a sacrifice.” The word offering is. of somewhat 
larger meaning than the word sacrifice: for every sacrifice 
is an offering to God, but every offering to God is not a 
sacrifice. However, the word offering, in this place, does 
not mean offering as different from sacrifice, but as sacri- 
Jice taken in a larger sense, and different from sacrifice in a 
stricter acceptation. There were under the Old Testament 
offerings of fine flour, otherwise called meal offerings, or 
bread offerings ; and there were animal sacrifices of sheep, 
goats, bullocks. The meal offerings are here alluded to 
under the name of offering, and the animal sacrifices under 
the name of sacrifice. They were both. of them gifts to 
God, both of them sacrifices in a just and proper sense, as 
sacrifice means a present made to God: and they were 
both of them types or figures of what Christ was to give to 
God in the sacrifice of himself. He is the bread of heaven, 
corresponding to the Jewish bread offering: he is the 
Lamb of God, corresponding to all the animal sacrifices. 
To him all those material and typical services pointed, by 
him they were fulfilled, and in him they expired. He was 
both the Leginning and the end of all those ordinances : 
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he established them at the first, to give notice of his com- 
ing ; and by his coming he removed them, and took them 
away, when he took away our sins, “ nailing them to his 
CLOSES: tiiasat 

The text says, Christ gave himself: that word himself 
may want some explanation. His person is constituted of 
two natures, the Divine and human: he is in himself both 
God and man. The Priest who made the sacrifice is the 
whole Person: the sacrifice, that self in part only ; for the 
Divine nature could not suffer, nor be made a sacrifice ; 
only it’ might and did give value and dignity to the human 
nature, which alone was, in strictness, the sacrifice. Giving — 
himself therefore must be understood to mean giving 
himself in part. For as a martyr, who gives his body only 
(not his soul) to be burned, is rightly said to give himself 
to the flames, because he gives what is part of himself; 
so also our blessed Lord, in sacrificing his human nature, a 
part of himself, is rightly said to have sacrificed himself. 
This sacrifice is variously expressed in holy Scripture: for 
sometimes it is called giving his lody, sometimes his blood, 
sometimes his soul, sometimes his life for us: all which 
expressions amount to the same thing, namely, that he 
died for us, died in owr stead, a willing sacrifice for the sins 
of the whole world. And yet none of those expressions, 
however well they are adapted to the customary forms of 
speech, are, in strictness of propriety, to be compared with 
St. Paul’s saying, that he was “ obedient unto death 4.” 
For, in truth of notion and precise accuracy of expression, 
it was his obedience, active and passive, which was pro- 
perly the sacrifice, the acceptable offering unto God. God 
is a Spirit, and the spiritual services are properly his de- 
light. Perfect innocence and consummate virtue, both in 
doing and suffering, were, in strictness of speech, not only 
the flower and perfection, but the very form and essence of 
our Lord’s sacrifice. There was found in that unfathom- 
able mystery of Divine love, in our Lord’s dying for us; 
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there was found, I say, not only spotless holiness and 
purity, but a most upright heart, and the most devout af- 
fections, breathing nothing but the most ardent affections 
and services for the glory of God and the salvation of 
men; for the general happiness, if I may so speak, of the 
whole ‘rational system. Those Lenevolent services taken 
together, and all recommended by the supereminent dig- 
nity of the Person so doing and so suffering, were the 
sacrifice of sweet odour, the spiritual perfume, acceptable 
to him who alone could judge perfectly of the injinite 
worth and merit of it. So much for the sacrifice. 

3. The third thing to be considered is the ALTAR. 
Priest, sacrifice, and altar have commonly been thought 
relatives, supposed to infer and imply each other: though 
that is not strictly and universally true; as might be 
shown at large, were this the place for it, or were it at all 
proper to enter here into niceties of that kind. 

In this case however, Divines both ancient and modern 
have.thought of an altar, as well as of a priest, and of a 
sacrifice: and from the third century at least, down to this 
time, the cross whereon our Lord suffered has been gene- 
rally esteemed and called the altar. For as the Jewish 
sacrifices were lifted up upon the aléar erected for that 
purpose, so was the Son of man lifted up by the cross°. 
And as the altar among the Jews was used to Lear or - 
sustain the sacrifice, so the altar of the cross bore or sus- 
tained our Lord’s humanity, while “ himself bare our sins 
«¢ in his own body on the tree So , 

Thus far the resemblance and analogy between the Levi- 
tical altar and the altar of the cross seem to hold very 
aptly ; and to these two circumstances of the comparison 
there might be others added of inferior note. Nevertheless, 
similitudes should not be strained too far: because, though 
they may hit in. several circumstances, yet will they not 
be found to answer in all. 

One circumstance of an altar is, that it sanctifies the 
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gift, or sacrifice offered upon it 8. This circumstance can- 
not properly be applied to the altar of the cross, as sancti- 
Sying the great sacrifice. Wherefore some very judicious 
Divines have here thought of another altar, besides the 
cross, a spiritual altar; namely, the eternal Spirit, the 
Divine nature of our Lord, which in this case sanctified the 
human. It is said in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that 
“Christ through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
** spot to God.” In this view Christ was the Priest, his 
human nature the sacrifice, and his Divine nature the altar 
which sanctified the sacrifice, which supported it under all 
sufferings, and under the weight of the world’s iniquities 
laid upon it, and finally added infinite value and dignity to 
it. So then, the cross might be the altar in some respects, 
and our Lord’s own eternal Spirit might be the altar in 
others. 
_ . But after all, it must be owned that Scripture is not 
clear either for this kind of altar or that. The doctrine 
of the sacrifice is plainly Scripture doctrine: but the doc- 
trine of the altar stands only upon Scripture consequences, 
drawn by interpreters, and not perhaps with such evidence 
as must extort the assent of every reasonable man. What 
need is there of a proper altar to ‘every proper sacrifice 2 
The notion of a sacrifice, which means a gift to God, is 
independent of the notion of ‘an altar to present it upon. 
It was accidental to the Jewish sacrifices that they re- 
quired altars, because they were generally to be consumed 
by fire, in whole or in part, and therefore wanted a fire 
hearth for that purpose: and it is far from certain that all 
proper sacrifices were offered upon altars. An altar seems 
to be no more necessary to every Sacrifice, than a case, ora 
patine, or a pix is to every gift or present which any per- 
son may bring to another. It is a circumstance perhaps of 
decency, not of the substance of the present. A gift is not 
the less a gift for being presented naked and simple, with- 
out the formalities of a case to incloge it, or of a plate to 
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offer it upon. Ina word then, the sacrifice of Christ is an 
undoubted Scripture, truth: but as to a proper altar for 
that sacrifice, it is a more disputable point; about which 
very wise and good men may be allowed to think very 
differently, or to judge as they see cause. 

4. The fourth article to be considered is the supreme 
LAWGIVER, to whom the sacrifice of the cross was made, 
and by whom it was graciously accepted. God the Father, 
without dispute, as first Person in the Godhead, is Law- 
giver in chief; and to him our blessed Lord paid the price 
of our redemption, the sacrifice of himself. 

If it be asked, what need there was of any sacrifice to 
a person so benign, and so mercifully disposed to pardon 
all repenting sinners; I say, if this were asked, it might 
be sufficient to reply, that we know the fact: God did re- 
quire a sacrifice, and such a sacrifice ; and he knows what 
need there was for it. However, without pretending to 
fathom the Divine counsels, or to understand all the rea- 
sons of state, by which an all-wise Governor proceeds, we 
may presume to observe that two special articles, the glory 
of God and the felicity of man, have been admirably served 
by this mysterious dispensation. — 

It is for the glory of God that he is seen not to connive 
at offences, nor to be too indulgent towards sin, while he 
requires a valuable satisfaction for offences committed. 
His justice, his holiness, and unspotted purity are hereby 
glorified before men and angels, and the honour of his laws 
supported in the face of the whole world. 

On the other hand, man’s eternal felicity appears to be 
best secured by the same means, because hereby provision 
is made to keep him the more humble and modest to all 
eternity. Pride is reasonably supposed to have been the 
sin-of Lucifer, which heaven itself, and even the presence 
of God, did not keep him from. The more exalted his 
privileges were, the greater was his danger, and the surer 
his downfall. God has taken care that mankind ‘shall 
have less occasion to assume, or to grow high minded. 
Their salvation shall stand entirely in the merits of another 
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person, not at all in their own: and as often as they hope 
to be accepted in God’s sight, it must not be with robes of 
their own cleansing, (full of spots and stains at the best,) 
but with robes “‘ made white in the blood of the Lambi.” 
This may be to them for ever a constant lesson of humility, 
which is the mother of all virtue, and a sure foundation of 
all happiness, securing them from the temptation which 
even angels before lay under, and which at length turned 
them out of heaven, since “ reserved in everlasting chains 
“* under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” 
Seeing then that the glory of God and the felicity of 
man appear to have been thus most effectually provided 
for by the sacrifice of Christ; no wonder if that sacrifice 
has a-very “ sweetsmelling savour,’’-or is received as the 
most delightful perfume by him whose goodness is infinite, 
and whose mercies boundless; and, who having no inte- 
rests of his own to serve, takes pleasure in every thing 
whereby his creatures may be made to’come near him, 
and be rendered happy in the enjoyment of him. 
Having thus run through the doctrinal part of the text, 
I come next to the practical conclusion drawn from it, 
drawn by the Apostle in the text itself. 
II. 
** Be ye therefore followers of God as dear children 
“ [of God], and walk in love,” that is, in: love of the 
brethren. If our blessed Lord condescended to make 
a sacrifice of himself to God for the general good of man- 
kind; we ought likewise to make the like tender of our- 
selves, our hearts, wills, and affections, and all our services, 
to the same God, and on the same account, namely, for 
the general good of all our brethren. Such a tender as I 
now speak of:is that sacrifice which the Gospel every 
where points out to us, and which God expects of us; to 
sacrifice the old man, with the affections and lusts, and to 
put on the new man, devoting ourselves wholly to the 
glory of God and the happiness of our fellow creatures. 
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In this respect, all Christians are represented in the New 
Testament as making one “ holy priesthood,” (saving to 
God’s commissioned officers their peculiar presidency in 
it,) “to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by 
« Jesus Christ!’ Those “ spiritual sacrifices’”’ are reduci- 
ble to two heads, to the two great commandments, the 
love of God, and the love of our neighbour. To the 
first head belongs the sacrifice of prayer, which is the. 
Gospel incense™; as also the sacrifice of praise, which St. 
Paul exhorts us to offer up continually™. To the second head 
belongs the sacrifice of almsdeeds, and of all other friendly 
offices towards one another. ‘To do good and to com- 
“ municate, forget not: for with such sacrifices God is 
<é well pleased.” There are other spiritual sacrifices re- 
commended in the New Testament, which are expressive 
of the love of God and of man, both in one: as the sacri- 
fice of an “ humble and contrite heart P,” and the present- 
ing our “ bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
« Goda.” We cannot do greater honour to our Lord's 
sacrifice, than by thus copying after it in the best manner 
we are able; and following it (though at an infinite dis- 
tance) in our own religious offerings and sacrifices, such 
as I have been mentioning. Be we thus “ followers of 
<¢ God, ‘as dear children” of God, and true disciples of 
Christ. | 

But more particularly, as often as we come to comme= 
morate our Lord’s high sacrifice at his holy table, be we 
mindful to make a tender. of ourselves to him, as he made a 
tender of himself to God. While we plead the merits of 
that sacrifice in our offices bere below, (which he also 
pleads in his intercessions on our behalf above,) let us 
throw in our own secondary sacrifices to it; not to heighten 
the value of it, which already is infinite, but to render our- 
selves capable of the benefits of it. As there is merit sufh- 
cient on his part, so there must be competent qualifications 
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on ours: while Christ, by the visible signs of bread and 
wine, conveys to us the fruits of his natural body and blood; » 
so ought we, by the same signs, to present to him the 
mystical body whereof we are a part. By the Levitical 
law, there was to be a meat offering and a drink offering 
thrown upon the lamb in the daily service, and both toge- 
ther were reputed but as one and the same sacrifice. The 
lamb, without question, signified Christ and his sacrifice: 
and why should not those secondary oblations thrown upon 
the lamb, be supposed to signify or prefigure the se- 
condary sacrifices or services of Christians, thrown, as it 
were, upon Christ’s sacrifice, to strengthen our claim to 
it, and to fix our interest in it? Therefore, while our 
Lord’s sacrifice is represented and pleaded before God on 
our behalf, in the holy Communion ; take we care to send 
up our devout prayers and praises, our humble minds and 
contrite hearts, our almsdeeds, and our forgivenesses of all 
who have offended us, our holy resolutions and pious vows ; 
and in a word, ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a rea- 
sonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto God. So may the 
sacrifice of Christ commemorated, and our own sacrifices 
therewith presented, be considered as one sacrifice of the 
head and members, in union together: and so may the 
united offering be received above, as an “ offering and a sa- 
“ crifice to God of a sweetsmelling savour ;”” acceptable 
unto him, through Jesus Christ our Lord: to whom, with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory 
henceforth for evermore. Amen. 





SERMON XXXII. 


The History and Character of Balaam. 


NuMB. xxii, 10, IT, 12. 


And Balaam said unto God, Balak the son of Zippor, king 
of Moab, hath sent unto me, saying, 

Behold, there is a people come out of Egypt, which covereth 
the face of the earth: come now, curse me them ; perad- 
venture I shall be able to overcome them, and drive them 
out. 

And God said unto Balaam, Thou shalt not ‘go with them; 
thou shalt not curse the people: for they are blessed. — 


THE story of Balaam fills up three whole chapters in 
this Book of Numbers; and it is frequently referred to in 
several other places both of the Old and New Testament. 
Seeing then that it makes so considerable a figure in the 
sacred history, (though it comes in but occasionally,) I 
have thought it may well deserve a distinct consideration 5 
and do therefore choose it for the subject of our present 
meditations. 
The Israélites, in their passage through the wilderness, 
were'to march through the land of the Moabites, a people 
descended of Lot, and over whom Balak was king at that 
time. ‘The Moabites, Ammonites, and Midianites, near 
neighbours, were all alarmed at the march of the Israel- 
ites, and were afraid of them ; knowing what great things 
God had so lately done for them; and that neither Sihon 
king of the Amorites, nor Og the king of Basan had been 
able to stand before them. The Israelites had entirely 
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routed and ruined those two potent princes, taking pos- 
session of their lands: and they had done it with such 
dispatch, and in so surprising a manner, that the nations 
round about had reason to suspect that there was some- 
thing very extraordinary and supernatural in it. It seems 
to have been owing to some such apprehension as this, 
that none of them durst oppose the Hebrews, without en- 
deavouring first to engage Heaven on their side, which 
they hoped to do by the help of enchantments. 

There was a famous magician, or prophet, of that time, 
whose name was Balaam, mightily celebrated through all 
the east: him they resolved to court with high promises, 
and, if possible, to bribe him over to their interests in this 
exigency. The notion they had of him was, that he was 
so divine a man, so highly favoured by Heaven, that he 
could turn the fate of war which way he pleased, by his 
benedictions and imprecations: for thus said Balak in his 
message to him: “ I wot that he whom thou blessest is 
“ blessed, and he whom thou cursest is cursed?.” The 
Midianites and Moabites were both of them full of the 
same persuasion, as we learn from this chapter: and we 
find from other places of Scripture> that the Ammonites 
joined with them in the design of sending to Balaam. 
Dispatches were ordered to him, desiring him to come 
and take a survey of the camp of Israel, and to curse 
them in solemn form in order to their destruction. 

It may look a little strange, that they should trust so 
little to their own gods at home, and should send/as far as 
Mesopotamia for a prophet to assist them. Certainly 
Balaam’s reputation must have run very high; or there 
must have been some very peculiar reason for that un- 
common method of proceeding. Perhaps they imagined, 
that the gods of their own country were not able to de- 
fend them against the God’ of Israel; having so lately 
seen what the Israelites had done to! the Amorites their 
neighbours: or they might fancy that Balaam had an in- 
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terest with all kinds of gods, and might engage them all 
to come in to their assistance: or rather, I incline to think 
that they knew Balaam to be a prophet of the same God 
which the Israelites worshipped; and that therefore by 
his means they hoped to draw off the God of Israel (whom 
they were so much afraid of) from assisting the Israelites, 
and to incline him to favour the Moabites, and those who 
were joined with them. 

The learned are not perfectly agreed as to Balaam’s 
character, whether to call him a magician or a prophet : 
but it is very evident that he was well acquainted with 
the name of the God of Israel, and that he applied him- 
self to him, and to him only in that affair. For when the 
elders of Moab and Midian came first to him, he desired 
them to lodge with him that night, promising them to 
bring them word in the morning, what the Lord (that is, 
what Jehovah the God of Israel) should say to him, in re- 
lation to their errand®: which accordingly he did; and 
the answer he brought was what Jehovah the God of Is- 
rael had really put into his mouth. This circumstance 
plainly shows that he had been used to consult the true 
God in former times: for otherwise he could never have 
pretended now to promise beforehand to bring an answer 
from him, or to know for certain that it was his. 

There is no absurdity in supposing that God might 
have some prophets (abroad in the heathen world) who 
were not of Israel. Job was undoubtedly such an one: 
and why might not Balaam be another? It is the more 
likely, because, from the time of Abraham, God had 
spread the knowledge of himself about the idolatrous 
world: and all Abraham’s posterity were originally cir+ 
cumcised, and became worshippers of the true God; 
though in process of time they revolted, and fell into ido- 
latry. The Moabites and Ammonites, whom we are now 
speaking of, were of distinct consideration from the rest 
of the heathen world, being the descendants of righteous 
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Lot, who was of the same religion with Abraham. The 
Midianites too, of whom: most probably Balaam was, 
were the posterity of Abraham, by Keturah; and who 
therefore certainly had, for some time, the knowledge 
of the true God amongst them: which makes it the more 
probable that God might plant some prophets amongst 
them in those early days, to preserve that true religion 
and worship which they had received from their progeni- 
tors. 

Upon the whole then, I take the liberty to conclude, 
that Balaam was really a prophet; and so he is called by 
St. Peter4. And as he had an interest and correspondence 
with the érue God, so the meaning of the Moabites really 
was, that he should come and endeavour to draw off the 
God of Israel from assisting the Hebrews. He did make 
_ the attempt, (being hired and bribed so to do,) and with- 
out effect. Accordingly it is observed in Deuteronomy, 
that “ the Lord would not hearken unto Balaam¢.’”’? And 
God himself says by the mouth of Joshua to the same 
purpose, ‘ Balak sent and called Balaam the son of Beor 
“to curse you, but I would not hearken unto Balaam, 
“‘ therefore he blessed you stillf.’’? These considerations 
show that Balaam had addressed himself to the God of 
Israel, in hopes to have his licence and authority for curs- 
ing the Israelites. From whence we may reasonably in- 
fer, that Balaam shad been his prophet some time before, 
and that, in confidence of such his high relation to God, 
he presumed to consult him once and again upon that oc- 
casion. Having thus far cleared our way, we May now 
proceed, 

I. To consider more distinctly the history: of Balaam, as 
laid down in Scripture. 

II. To make some reflections upon it. 


The first mention which we have of this man is in this 
chapter of the Book of Numbeis. The occasion of ‘his 
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being concerned with the children of Israel has been al- 
ready intimated. Next, let us observe how he behaved 
himself upon that occasion, what the effect was, and what 
became of him in the end. 

To do him justice, he behaved himself extremely well 
when the message was first brought him from King Ba- 
lak. He consulted God upon the matter laid before him, 
made a faithful report of the errand which the ambassa- 
dors came upon, received God’s answer, and submitted to 
it; acquainting the messengers that God would not give 
him leave to curse that people; no, nor so much as to go 
along with the ambassadors. Thus far he carried himself 
well and wisely, like an honest, pious, upright man. But 
afterwards came other messengers, more in number, and 
greater in dignity than the former: and they pressed him 
vehemently to comply with Balak’s request ; promising 
him rich presents and honourable preferments; in a word, 
any thing, or every thing, which he could ask or desire. 
To this again he made answer, that “if Balak would give 
<‘ him his house full of silver and gold, yet he could not 
“© go beyond the word of the Lord his God.” This was 
well said, and was the plain truth. And here by the way 
observe, that Balaam, in thesé words, professes his attach- 
ment to the Lord Jehovah, as his God: which is a farther 
confirmation of what I before hinted, that he was really a 
prophet of the true God. i 

But to proceed: after this, whether prevailed upon by 
importunity, or softened too much by the charms of ho- 
nour and riches, (which dazzled his eyes,) the good man 
began to stagger; and he yielded so far as to consult God 
again upon the same thing, though he had before had an 
absolute and peremptory denial: this was his first false 
step; for it was tempting God, and making too free with 
the Divine Majesty, forgetting both his duty and dis- 
tance. God then gave the man leave to go with the 
princes ; but in such a manner, as might have made him 
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sensible that it had been better if he had not asked it; and 
that his going would be to no purpose, since he should 
still be restrained from cursing the people; which was 
what he went for, and was. the sole end and design of the 
princes who came to call him. Balaam however, having 
already set his heart too much upon the bribes, readily 
accepted of the concession made him; and that very morn- 
ing he set out on his journey with the princes of Moab. 
God was angry with him for being so forward in this 
matter, which he might more wisely have declined, though 
leave was given him: and besides, Balaam conceived 
hopes that he might at length have permission to curse the 
children of Israel: otherwise it was a wild undertaking 
to pretend to go at all. God seeing the temper of the 
man, and what he had in his heart, sent an angel to stop 
him in the way, and to deter him effectually from his 
purpose. He “ loved the wages of unrighteousness,” as 
St. Peter observes, and “‘ was rebuked for his. iniquity : 
“the dumb ass speaking with man’s voice, forbad the 
«¢ madness of the prophet}. The history of that pro- 
digy is related at large in the Book of Numbers, and is a 
matter well known. 

Some have been of opinion, (with Maimonides the fa- 
mous Jew,) thatethe whole story of Balaam and the ass 
was a vision only, or a dream, and transacted merely in 
idea. But there is nothing in the text of Moses to coun- 
tenance such a persuasion; nor are the reasons, suggested 
for this opinion, of weight sufficient to persuade us to lay 
aside the plain literal construction. 

It is with better colour that others, admitting the li- 
teral construction, have further thought that the whole 
‘affair was symbolical, and might admit of a mystical, as 
well as a literal interpretation; though this also is no 
more than conjecture. But they who take this way, 
suppose that the beast which the prophet rode upon 
‘might be an emblem of Balaam spurred on by Balak his 
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master. The ass saw the danger by the way, and made 
some efforts to avoid it, while the rider was perfectly 
blind: and in like manner the prophet had seen that God 
was against the design, and he made some efforts to turn 
aside from it; but was still vehemently pressed on and 
pushed forwards by King Balak. I forbear to mention 
other resembling circumstances, which have afforded rea- 
son for supposing that the whole was emblematical, and 
intended for Balaam’s instruction, that he might see hi 
folly, and retreat in time. Mt 
But he went on; and God permitted him now to pro- 
ceed, (according to his own devices,) to reap the fruits of 
his ambition and avarice; only taking care all the time, 
that he should not drop the least curse upon the Israel- 
ites; but should speak as directed by God himself, and 
deliver nothing but Jlessings. The prophet accordingly, 
after several fruitless essays to prevail with God to let 
him curse the people, was still constantly withheld from 
doing it; and instead of cursing them, he altogether bless- 
ed them three times; and at length concluded, prophesy- 
ing of the downfall of the Moabites, and foretelling many 
and prodigious successes of the people of Israel. Thus 
was King Balak’s design utterly frustrated; and, instead 
of rewarding the prophet, he was bitterly incensed against 
him. And now Balaam, being reduced to these straits, 
-began to perceive how foolish an errand he had come 
upon, and how little he had gained by the expedition. 
However, having failed in one way, he hoped now to 
make Balak some amends in another: and, as God had now 
given the man up to his own mad counsels, he next en- 
tered into as wicked and impious a design as could well 
be imagined. He advised the Moabites to think of some 
means of drawing the Israelites into some heinous offence 
against their God; assuring them, that there was no pos- 
sible way of getting an advantage over Israel, unless they 
-could be first drawn into sin, that so a breach might be 
made between God and them. This, was a kind of Ma- 
chiavilian. policy, shrewd and deep laid, but cursed and 
pda 
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diabolical. It had not the effect which Balaam aimed at 
in it, (God so far defeating his counsels,) but the event 
was, the seducing great numbers of Israelites into whore- 
dom first, and then into idolatry ; and it ended in the de- 
struction of twenty-four thousand of God’s people. 

This wickedness of Balaam is particularly taken notice 
of by St. John, in the Revelations; who, speaking to the 
church of Pergamus in the name of Christ, says, “ I 
‘¢ have a few things against thee, because thou hast there 
“them that hold the doctrine of Balaam, who taught 
“ Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the children of 
“ Tsrael, to eat things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit 
<< fornicationi.’”? St. Peter also alludes to the same thing; 
speaking of some persons, who, as he says, had ‘ for- 
“ saken the right way, and were gone astray, following 
“the way of Balaam the son of Bosor, who loved the 
“‘ wages of unrighteousness*.” St. Peter calls him son 
of Bosor: in the Old Testament he is called son of Beor: 
but Beor and Bosor are both the same name in the origi- 
nal, only differently pronounced : and perhaps this may 
be one instance among others wherein St. Peter followed 
a Galilean pronunciation: but that by the way only. I 
should take notice, that St. Jude also alludes to the same 
thing with what St. Peter and St. John refer to; rebuk- 
ing some persons for “‘ running greedily after the error of 
«‘ Balaam for reward!.” The persons there pointed to 
were a wretched sect of false teachers which started up in 
the very infancy of the Christian Church. They held it 
lawful to follow carnal lusts, to commit fornication, adul- 
tery, incest, and other impurities. This palatable doctrine 
suited the corrupt taste of the voluptuous, and brought 
the teachers in much applause, and many a fair present 
from their carnal hearers. And now, because their doc- 
trine was very like Balaam’s, and the principal motive to 
it in the teachers was avarice, and a desire of flattering 
and pleasing others in their lusts; therefore those teachers 
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were compared to Balaam, and their doctrine to his. 
Their Hebrew name also was Balaamites, as their Greek 
mame was Nicolaitans; both which signify the same thing, 
viz. lords, or leaders of the people. And thus the name of 
Balaam revived, as it were, in the first ages of the Gospel, 
but much to his dishonour, to make his memory the more 
odious and detestable to latest posterity. But I return to 
the history where I left off. 

After Balaam, by his cursed counsels, had led Israel 
into a snare, and God had taken severe vengeance of his 
own people for being so weakly misled; he then gave 
orders to Moses and the Israelites to march against the 
Midianites, and smite them, in revenge for the wiles 
which, by the advice of Balaam, they had practised, and 
thereby beguiled Israel. Accordingly, they went out, 
and made a dreadful slaughter of the Midianites, destroy- 
ing their country, and dividing the spoil. And here it 
was that Balaam at length reaped the wages of his ini- 
quity, being slain among the rest with the edge of the 
sword™. Such was the end of that unhappy man; once 
a prophet, and, as it seems, highly in favour with Al-. 
mighty God; but beguiled with the charms of ambition 
and covetousness, falling off by little and little, (as God 
withdrew his grace, which he had made an ill use of,) till 
at length he came up to the highest pitch of wickedness ; 
becoming a seducer, and setting himself at the head of the 
rebellion against God, doing infinite mischief by his dia- 
bolical counsels ; and instructing princes in such arts. of 
cursed policy, as ought to render his name infamous to all 
posterity. 

I should farther observe, that, for a standing memorial 
of God’s resentment for what had been done by the Am- 
monites and Moabites against his people of Israel, he 
made an order that no Ammonite or Moabite should be 
permitted to “ enter into the congregation of the Lord,” till 
after the “ tenth generation,” because of what ‘they had 
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done in the matter of Balaam. The words of the law 
are; “ An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter into the 
** congregation of the Lord, even to the tenth generation. 
«¢ —-Because they met you not with bread and with water 
‘in the way, when ye came forth out of Egypt; and be- 
** cause they hired against thee Balaam the son of Beor 
“¢ of Pethor of Mesopotamia, to curse thee®.’”’ The mean- 
ing of which law is, that though an Ammonite, or a Mo- 
abite, should become a convert to the Jewish ‘religion, and 
conform to-their Jaw and ceremonies in every respect, and 
become a complete member of the Jewish church ; yet he 
should not have the privileges of marrying with an Israel- 
ite, but should be debarred from it, he and his posterity 
for ten generations ; which is interpreted, in Nehemiah, 
to mean for ever®. Such was the mark set upon the 
Ammonites and Moabites for their offence in that in- 
stance: and Balaam’s infamy was perpetuated by the 
same law, being expressly mentioned in it as the man 
who had been hired to curse God’s people. But enough 
hath been said of the history of Balaam; pass we on 
now, 
I. ; 

To make some reflections upon it; as it may indeed 
afford us plentiful matter for it. . 

1. In the first place observe, that there is no time of 
man’s life wherein he may not be tempted, or may not be 
in danger of falling off from God and goodness; which 
should be an argument to us for constant care and watch- 
fulness over ourselves. Even those whom God hath Ja- 
voured in a very particular manner, and with heavenly 
gifts and graces, are no more secure than others, if they 
take not proportionable care. I say nothing of Solomon, 
or others who might here be mentioned: Balaam is the 
instance now before us, a prophet of the most high God, 
and probably advanced in years, since his fame had spread 
wide and far.’ His standing was not so firm, but that an 
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unlooked for and a powerful temptation shook his stead- 
fastness, and brought him down from the heights he had 
attained in God’s favour, to a most forlorn and wretched 
condition. 

2. Observe farther, how dangerous a thing it 1s, so 
much as to attend or listen to the charms of wealth and 
honour: for a gift will sometimes blind the wise, and a 
bribe will beguile their hearts. Balaam looked too much 
upon the golden presents, and was too sensibly struck 
with the sound of honour and preferments ; which made 
him the less consider upon how slippery ground he stood, 
and how dangerous an affair that was to concern himself 
in. Put it even in the best light, and imagine that he 
might have had God’s leave to do what Balak desired: 
yet would a wise and a good man have been forward to 
set God to sale, and to make a trade of the favours sent 
him from above? Elisha would not suffer so much as his 
servant to take a gift of a great man whom he had cured 
of a leprosy : so unbecoming a thing did he think it to sell 
and make merchandise of spiritual privileges. Had Ba- 
laam been of that temper, he would never have been mis- 
led in the shameful manner be was, but would have held 
fast his integrity to the end. 

3. Observe thirdly, that when God sees men leaning 
too far to ambitious or covetous desires, and not wise 
enough to take such gentle hints as might be sufficient to 
call them back; he then leaves them to pursue their own 
hearts’ lusts, and lets them follow their own imaginations. 
When he at first prohibited Balaam from cursing the peo- 
ple, and from going with the messengers, that was indi- 
cation sufficient. A wise man, after that, would have ab- 
solutely refused to treat or parley with any ambassadors 
whatever upon the same errand. But Balaam had set his 
heart upon the bribes, and was become warm and eager 
in the business. So God permitted the foolish man to go 
on as his inclinations Jed, and to run his utmost lengths 
of folly and madness. Since he would not retreat in 
time, nor know when he had done enough, (though God 
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had given him sufficient intimations,) he was at length 
permitted to proceed in his own way, and to his own de- 
struction. 

4. Observe next, how foolish a part a man acts, and | 
how he exposes himself to contempt’and scorn, as well as 
danger, when he takes upon him to follow his own way 
and humour, and will not have God for his guide. «It 
was a weak thing in Balaam to ask God a second: time, 
after God had abundantly signified his pleasure: and it 
was still weaker, after he had received a second answer 
discouraging him from any thought of cursing the peo- 
ple, for him to go on with the princes of Moab, and to 
offer himself to Balak, when he could do him no service. 
But to show some good inclination towards serving Ba- 
lak, he resolved to make very free with Almighty God; 
though he had carried his irreverent familiarity too far 
before. He was now come to Balak, and something he 
must do; though as to the main thing, which was curs- . 
ing the people, he knew very well that God had tied up 
his mouth. However, he makes Balak prepare altars and 
sacrifices, and he would thereby try again and again what 
God would say to him. A dangerous thing thus to 
tempt and trifle with the eternal God! Well: the effect 
was, that, much against’ his inclination, he was made to 
bless the people whom he came to curse 3 which highly 
offended Balak, and made the prophet ridiculous in the 
eyes of all there present. Yet this was not sufficient, but 
the foolish man goes on to tempt God again, and with the 
same success ; till Balak was perfectly enraged against the 
prophet, and God let them both see, that his will should 
prevail, and not theirs. 

5+ Observe farther, that when once stubborn and wilful 
men have run such’ lengths in opposition to the will of 
Heaven, God then’ gives them up to-a reprobate mind, 
and lets them fall from one degree ‘of wickedness to’ an- 
other. So it was in: Balaam..>He had be 


en provoking 
God, time after time, 


by the foolish; irreverent, and con- 
ceited-part he had been acting : and *riow God left him to 
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do a great deal worse; to’ be counsellor to Balak in as 
wicked policy as hell itself could mvent; to seduce the Is- 
raelites' into fornication, and into the abominable lewd- 
nesses which went along with the feasts and revellings 
made in honour of Baal-peor. A man who could give 
such counsel as that, must have first shaken off all honour, 
respect, or reverence for the living God ; which indeed ap- 
pears to have been Balaam’s case in the end. 

6. One thing more we may observe from his history, 
which is this; that the Spirit of God may sometimes 
vouchsafe to come upon a very wicked man, (so far as con- 
cerns the extraordinary gifts,) without reforming or influ- 
encing the same man as to his life and morals, in the way 
of ordinary operation. These two things are very distinct, 
and may often be separate; as in Balaam at that time, 
and in Judas afterwards. Balaam had undoubtedly the 
gift of prophecy, even while he was doing amiss, and 
tempting Almighty God. For “ the Spirit of God came 
“ upon him P,” and made use of his organs in the deliver- 
ing several remarkable prophecies fulfilled in their season : 
as the rising strength and growing greatness of the Is- 
raelites: the fall of Moab and of Edom, which was to be 
effected in the time of King David: the destruction of 
Amalek, which came to pass somewhat sooner, in King 
Saul’s time: the overthrow also of the Kenites by the 
hand of the Assyrians: and, what is more than all, the 
overthrow of the Assyrian conquerors themselves by the 
hands of the Chittim, that is, of the Macedonians; which 
was executed under the conduct of Alexander the Great. 
These were great and valuable prophecies, and most of _ 
them, besides their more immediate reference, had a fur- 
ther view to the coming of Christ: and hence it is that 
this history of Balaam deserved the more especial notice, 
and is made to fill up so many chapters in Moses. But 
when we find such considerable prophecies delivered by 
the mouth of an ungodly man; give God the glory, and 
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let the shame rest where it ought. The prophecies are of 
standing use in the Church; but the prophet will be no 
gainer by them: our Lord himself has fully interpreted 
this case, in the words following; “ Many will say to me 
“in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
“ name? and in thy name have cast out devils? and in thy 
«name done many wonderful works? And then will I 
“ profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, 
“< ye that work iniquity 4.” 
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SERMON XXXIII. 


The Appearance of Samuel to Saul at En-dor. 


iP 


1 SAM. xxviii. 15, 16. 


And Samuel said to Saul, Why hast thou disquieted me, to 
bring me up? And Saul answered, I am sore distressed 
for the Philistines make war against me, and God is de- 
parted from me, and answereth me no more, neither by 
prophets, nor by dreams: therefore I have called thee, 
that thou mayest make known unto me what I shall do. 

Then said Samuel, Wherefore then dost thou ask of me, see- 
ing the Lord is departed from thee, and is become thine 
enemy ? 


Tus chapter contains a most remarkable passage of 
sacred story: melancholy indeed it is, but entertaining 
withal, and, when considered in all its views, highly in- 
structive. King Saul is here introduced, not in his glory 
and splendor, as when first called to the throne of Israel, 
but in his decline of life, and his most deplorable circum- 
stances, which his many and grievous transgressions had 
brought him into. Vengeance, which had long hovered 
and waited, now advanced with large and quick strides, 
and his fate drew on apace. He perceived it, and was 
very sensibly affected with it. One cannot express, nor 
indeed conceive, the pains and agonies he must then have 
felt in his mind. He had abandoned God for some time, 
and he was now sadly sensible that God had abandoned 
him: yet he had a great desire to consult him once again, 
and to obtain a kind answer from him in his day of dis- 
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tress. He put on the outward garb of a devotee, while 
his heart was still hard as ever, and his mind not changed. — 
His present fears, rather than any thing of true penitence, 
roused him up, and made him have recourse to God ; 
prepared at the same time, if God should not answer, to 
make his next resort to a sorceress, and by her to come at 
Samuel’s ghost. 

But first he applies to God. The Philistines bore hard 
upon him at that time with a formidable army, and so 
near to him that there was but a valley between them 
and him; whereupon he was greatly distressed. In such 
pressing exigency, he attempted every method he could 
think of (by dream, or by Urim, or by prophecy) to obtain 
some instructive answer from God: but God would not 
hear’ him, nor take the least notice of him; knowing him 
still to be the same wicked man as before; afflicted in- 
deed, but not more humble; sorrowful, but not penitent, 
nor at all changed in the inward man. 

Saul, thus finding himself repulsed and. rejected, like a 
distracted man resolved to struggle with his fate to. the 
utmost, and to run any lengths of madness. Though 
God had deserted him, yet he was weak enough to ima- 
gine that Samuel however (that»is, the ghost of Samuel ; 
for he had been dead about four years before) might be 
prevailed upon to listen to him, and to return him a kind 
answer. But in order to come at Samuel, he repairs to a 
sorceress, a woman of En-dor, skilled in magic art, and 
famed for conjuring up ghosts (as the world. believed) by 
her sorceries or enchantments. It is not material here to 
inquire into the mysteries of that art, or whether it ever 
hath, or can perform so much as: it pretends to. It-is 
sufficient that fame so reported of that woman, and Saul 
believed it; and the woman, trusting’‘to her art, under- 
took the thing: but God himself, as it seems, interposed, 
and both conducted and governed the whole transaction. 
There hath been great variety of sentiments’ among the 
learned, and’ very different’ accounts have been ‘given, of 
this famed adventtre. 
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I. I will therefore endeavour to settle what I take to 
have been the truth of the case. And, 


IT. Proceed to the practical use and application of it. 


Some have thought that there was nothing more in it 
than trick and legerdemain, whereby a cunning woman 
imposed upon Saul’s credulity ; making him believe that 
she saw an apparition, when she really saw none; at the 
same time contriving that a voice should be heard speak- 
ing unto Saul in such manner, and in such words, as are 
related in that chapter. 

But this opinion is highly improbable. For if the wo- 
man had the sole conducting of that affair, intending only 
to impose upon Saul, she would most undoubtedly have 
contrived to make the pretended Samuel’s answer as agree- 
able and pleasing to the king as possible, and that for her 
own sake especially; for fear of offending Saul, and to 
save her own life, as well as to procure from him the 
larger gratuity. She would never have told him, . (she 
durst not have told him,) that he himself should be shortly 
slain, and his sons with him, and that the host of Israel 
should be delivered into the hand of the Philistines; as 
we read verse the 19th. Indeed, the whole turn of Sa- 
muel’s speech, in this chapter, is too rough and ungrateful, 
too. grave and solemn, I may add also, too full of truth 
and reality, to have been owing only to her contrivance or 
invention. 

For it must be observed farther, that what was here 
spoken as from Samuel was really prophetic, and was 
punctually fulfilled a few days after. Here were things 
foretold, which neither the woman herself, nor even her 
familiar spirit could certainly have foreseen. None but 
God himself could have revealed the secret. And how 
unlikely is it that God should make use of this sorceress 
as a prophetess, and should give her the honour of reveal- 
ing his counsels ; at the same time concurring with her in 
the imposition put upon Saul, making him believe that 
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Samuel appeared and talked, when there was no Samuel 
there. 

For these reasons, we may presume to think and judge, 
that the matter here related was not all a mere juggle 
or contrivance of an artful woman, but something more. 
There was most certainly an apparition in the case, either 
_ of Samuel’s ghost, or of some other spirit personating Sa- 

-mue]. And here again critics are much divided, which to 
-choose. Upon considering this matter very carefully, 
with the reasons offered on both sides, I incline to think 
that Samuel really appeared, that is, Samuel’s ghost ; not 
by any power of enchantment, but by God’s direction and 
appointment, for a rebuke to Saul, and in the way of pu- 
nishment to him for his great presumption in doing what 
he did. For the message, thus brought him, was ex- 
ceeding rough and severe, greatly added to the load of 
his misfortunes, and enhanced the weight of his troubles. 
The reasons for this interpretation are as follow.. 

1. This method of proceeding is very conformable to 
what God had been pleased to do before, in other cases of 
like nature. As when King Balak had recourse to sorce- 
ries and divinations, in hopes to procure some relief or 
fair promises at least from them, God himself interposed, 
and so overruled Balaam, and all his divinations, that King 
Balak could obtain no favourable answer from them, but 
quite the reverse. 

In like manner, when King Ahaziah had sent to con- 
sult Baalzebub, the demon of Ekron, to know whether 
he should recover of the sickness he then lay under, hop- 
ing, no doubt, to obtain a favourable answer there, as pro- 
bably he might have done; God himself took care to an- 
ticipate the answer by Elijah the Prophet, who assured 
the messengers, meeting them by the way, that their 
master Ahaziah should not recover, but should surely 
die». 

Thus probably was it in the case of Saul: when he 
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‘was in ‘hopes of a kind answer from Samuel, and, it is 
likely, would have had a very favourable one from some 
pretended Samuel, some ‘demon in his shape, if the wretch- 
ed woman could have raised such a one by her sorceries ; 
God was pleased to disappoint both the sorceress and him, 
by sending the érwe Samuel with a true and faithful mes- 
sage, and quite contrary to what the woman or Saul had 
expected; which so confounded and disordered him, that 
he instantly fell down into a swoon, and could no longer 
bear up against the bitter agonies of his mind. 

g. This interpretation is plain and natural,-and least 
forced of any, agreeing well with the words of the text. 
The story is here told in such a way as one would expect 
to find, upon the supposition it really was Samuel. It is 
said, that ** the woman saw Samuel, she cried out,” &c.¢ 
and that “ Saul perceived that it was Samuel 4,” How could 
he perceive it, if it was not so? Or why is it said, that he 
perceived it, rather than that he imagined, or supposed so? 
In the sequel of the narrative, it is added, ‘* Samuel said 
< ynto Saule;’? and again, ‘“‘ Then said Samuel !;” which 
would not be true, if it were only a personated Samuel, a 
familiar in Samuel’s shape: and it is strange that the text 
should thus word it, if Samuel were not really there. It 
is as plainly said here, that Samuel appeared and talked &, 
as it is elsewhere said that Moses and Elias appeared and 
talked with our blessed Saviour». So that if we consider 
the letter of the text, and the most obvious and natural 
construction of it, (which we should not depart from with- 
out the greatest .necessity,) we shall be obliged to confess, 
that the apparition was really Samuel, and no other. 

3. This construction is very ancient, the most ancient of 
any ; and seems indeed to have been the general persua- 
sion of the Jewish church, long before the coming of 
Christ. 

The author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus lived about 


¢ 1 Sam. xxviii. 12. 4 Verse 14. e Verse 15. 
f Verse 16. & Ver. 12, 14, 15, 16. h Matt, xvii. 3. 
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three hundred years before Christ, within one hundred 
years, or less, of the last prophet Malachi. He was a 
considerable man in his time, and as likely to know the 
true sense of Scripture, and to give the general sentiments 
of the Jewish church, as any man of that age. What he 
thought of this matter which we are now upon, may be 
there seen, where, speaking of Samuel, he says thus : 
<¢ After his death he prophesied, and showed the king his 
“end, and lifted up his voice from the earth in prophecy, 
“ to blot out the wickedness of the peoplei.” This au- 
thor plainly enough supposed, that it was Samuel himself 
who appeared in person, and prophesied to King Saul. 

The Greek translators of the Old Testament, who lived 
not long after that time, were in the same persuasion; as 
appears by an additional note which they inserted in the 
tenth chapter of the first Book of Chronicles, where they 
say, that “‘ Samuel the Prophet gave the answer to King 
“¢ Saul, when he inquired of the. sorceress *.”” 

In the same sentiments was Josephus the Jewish histo- 
rian, who lived in the Apostles’ times; and thus thought 
many of the earliest Christian Fathers. So that this con- 
struction of the text is certainly very ancient, and for a 
long time passed current: nor do I see any sufficient rea- 
son why it should be rejected. But because later critics 
have some slight things to object, which have been 
thought material, I shall briefly consider what those ob- 
jections are which have moved them to depart from the 
letter, and from the ancient construction. 

1. They object, that the text speaks of bringing up Sa- 
muel, as it were, owt of the ground; whereas, if it had 
been Samuel, he should rather have come down from 
heaven. But this objection is no more against the suppo- 
sition of its being Samuel’s ghost, than against the sup- 
posing it to be any other spirit whatever: for we have 
reason to believe, that even evil spirits have not their 
dwelling wnder ground, but in the air rather; and the 


? Ecclus. xlvi. 20. k | Chron. x. 13. 
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Devil. therefore is styled, in. the New Testament, “ the 
“* prince of the power of the air!,”’. But the true reason 
why: Samuel is represented.as being brought up, is, be- 
cause his body was under ground, to which his soul was 
still conceived to lear a relation; and it was upon this 
chiefly that ‘the popular prevailing notion, of all separate 
souls being in the heart of the earth, was founded: which 
popular notion, as it obtained among the Jews, and is 
often alluded to in the language of Scripture, adapting it- 
self to vulgar capacities, itis no wonder that the relation 
of this apparition of Samuel. should. be accommodated 
thereto: so that nothing can be concluded, in this case, 
merely from the manner in which Samuel is said to come 
up. 
2. But it is further objected, that the apparition here 
in the person of Samuel, complains ‘to Saul, of being dis- 
quieted or disturbed by him : and it is thought not likely, 
that the rest of God’s saints should be liable to be dis- 
turbed by enchantments, or any power of witches or devils. 
Very true; neither the sorceress nor all the powers of hell 
could have given any disturbance to his peaceful ghost: 
but God Almighty, with whom the “ spirits of just men 
“© made perfect” dwell, might please to send Samuel upon 
that occasion, to deliver the message from him: and as 
Saul’s presumption and rashness was the occasion of the 
whole thing, he deserved a reproof for what he had done: 
and what can one better call it, than disquieting and dis- 
turbing the repose of Samuel, and bringing him out from — 
his rest, which Saul is said to have done, because he occa- 
sioned the doing it? Nevertheless, Samuel, to be sure, 
thought it no, trowble to come upon God's errand, and to 
execute the Divine commands; though it was proper to 
rebuke Saul for his part in it, and to speak of that affair 
after a natural way, and in conformity to common appre- 
hensions. 

3. But it is further objected, that it is hard to give a 
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reason why God, who had refused to answer Saul either 
by dreams, or by Urim, or by prophets, should at length 
vouchsafe to answer him in such a way as this, and by the 
mediation of a wicked sorceress. But as to this matter, if 
the fact be true, it is not necessary for us to assign the 
reason for God's dispensations: be that as it will, it is very 
certain that God did interpose and conduct that whole 
affair, as I before remarked; otherwise there could not 
have been so plain and so true a prediction of things to 
come. But it may be easy to account for God’s answer- 
ing Saul in this way, as it was exposing and afflicting him 
more severely than in any other, after he had richly de- 
served it: and God might hereby show his prevailing 
power even over enchantments and charmers; that, when 
vain men attempt even to go to hell for counsel, HE will 
meet them and baffle them even there. 

4. But it is still further objected, that the predictions of 
the apparition, under the name of Samuel, were not érwe, 
and therefore could not be Samuel’s. This objection is 
to the purpose, and would be decisive, if it were just: but 
the things foretold were exactly verified, and the event an- 
swered to the prophecy in every particular: only it is ob- | 
served, that the things came not to pass till four or five 
days after, whereas the prediction seems to limit the time 
to the next day; for it says, “* To morrow shalt thou and 
“thy sons be with me™.” But then again it must be 
acknowledged, and is acknowledged by the best critics, 
that the word which we render in English to morrow, 
may as well be rendered very shortly, which ‘it or 
signifies in this place. 

5- Well, but is it not said, “To morrow shalt thou and 
“thy sons be with me?’”? Was Saul then, so wicked a 
man, to go after death to the same blessed place with 
righteous Samuel? No, nor is it likely, upon the other sup- 
position, that so good a son as Jonathan should fare no 
better in another state, than so bad a father: but, in 


m Ver. 19. 
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truth, the text determines nothing at all of the state of 
either after death. All that is meant by the words, “ thou 
*¢ shalt be with me,” is, thou shalt die, thou shalt be as I 
am, that is, dead, and in the regions of separate spirits ; 
and so it proved. . 

I have now run through the most considerable objec- 
tions which have been pleaded against interpreting the 
words of Samuel himself, that is, of Samuel’s ghosé, as I 
interpret them: but none of those objections seem to be 
of weight sufficient to persuade us to depart from the 
letter, and the most ancient construction. I conclude 
therefore, as before, that it was Samuel himself who ap- 
peared and prophesied; not called up by that wretched 
woman, or her demons, but sent thither by God to re- 
buke Saul’s madness, in a most affecting and mortifying 
way; and to defer all others from ever applying to witches 
or demons for assistance, when refused comfort from 
God. 

i: 

‘Having thus settled the sacred story, I shall now pro- 
ceed to the practical use and application of it. For in- 
deed I would not have set so light either by your time oy 
my own, as to have chosen a subject of mere curiosity, to 
entertain the ear only, without improving the heart. But 
I take this part of Scripture history to be highly instructive 
and edifying; and therefore well deserving our close and 
serious meditations. 

1. First, observe how careless and unthinking men are 
apt to be in their prosperity, and till the hour of distress 
comes. Saul was a man of as much coldness and indif- 
ference in religion, as any man could be; swayed, for the 
most part, by his own humour and vanity. He never 
thought of consulting God, or asking directions, all the 
time he was persecuting righteous David from city to city, 
bunting him through every quarter of the kingdom, and 
driving him out into a strange land. He never thought 
of consulting God, when he barbarously undertook to 
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murder, fourscore and. five of the Lord’s priests, innocent 
men, and who had deserved no ill at his hands. But now 
at last, when he perceived his own life to be in danger, as 
if chat. alone were precious in God’s sight, or that alone 
worthy of the Divine care and notice; then he began to: 
apply to God, and pretended a respect and reverence for 
him, though all the while his heart was far from him. 
Danger and distress will sometimes frighten and dismay a 
hardened sinner, and that is all: for it is not any relenting 
sorrow for his sins which troubles him, but the sense of 
what he apprehends of the pain and the destruction just 
falling upon him. 

2. Observe, secondly, that in such cases, generally, 
God very justly turns away his ear, and will vouchsafe no 
answer in the ordinary way, to such grievous offenders. 
Of such as these it is that God says, in the Proverbs; 
«* They shall call upon me, but I will not answer; they 
“ shall seek me early, but they shall not find me.” And 
good reason why; because he had before called, and they 
refused ; he had ‘ stretched out his hand, and no man re- 
“« garded;”” they had “ set at nought all his counsel, and 
‘‘ would none of his reproof°.” There is a certain degree of 
forbearance and longsuffering, beyond which even the Di- 
vine goodness will not extend. Provocations may proceed 
to such a height, as to leave no room for farther mercy. 
Patience long abused will at last give place to vengeance. 
God will then withdraw his grace, and lock up his fa- 
vours, deserting the impenitent hardened wretch, and 
abandoning him to the wild pursuit of his own inventions. 
This is a matter of dreadful consideration to all inveterate, 
impenitent offenders: and yet it should not be a discou- 
ragement to any man against repenting ; because the very: 
disposition, or inclination to repentance is a hopeful symp- 
tom, and is a promising argument in his favour, that his 
day of grace is not past, and that it is not yet too late to 
return. . 


4 Prov. i, 28. * Proy. i. 24, 25. 
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3. Observe further, from the history before laid down, 
how miserable, how melancholy a thing it is, for a man 
‘to have sinned to such a degree as to be entirely abandoned 
by God, and to have the best friend in the world become 
his enemy. There is no condition so disconsolate, so de- 
plorable as that is: let him sit down to invent and con- 
trive ever so long; there is no expedient that can help 
him, ‘no contrivance but what will turn against him, and 
will increase his misery, instead of relieving it. What 
could unhappy Saul do in his pressing difficulties ? God 
would not assist him, and no one else cowld. He might 
think of his court flatterers, or of his ablest counsellors, 
and of his troops and armies: but nothing in this world 
could give him comfort, or afford him relief. Then he 
thought of dead Samuel, whom he had often despised and 
slighted while alive: and, to show how a sinking man 
will lay hold on every twig, he was foolish enough to 
imagine, that he might steal a favour from God’s servant 
Samuel, when he could not obtain one from God himself. 
He made the experiment, and in a very odd way, as you 
have heard; and how at length it ended, I have described 
at large. Let this sad example convince every man who 
attends to it, how impossible, how impracticable it ts, to 
lay any scheme of happiness which shall at all answer, 
without first taking care to make God his friend: without 
this, all our toils and endeavours come to nothing : it is 
but building in the air, or labouring for the wind. What 
can a man do, when God becomes his enemy, or but ceases 
to le his friend! Can he hide himself ‘from his presence ! 
Can he run beyond the reach of his power! If he could 
climb up into heaven, God is there; and if he goes down 
into hell, even there also will his hand find him, and ‘his 
vengeance pursue him. Search the whole universe for a 
moment’s protection, and it is all to no purpose: for all 
is in God’s hands; to him all creatures bow, and every 
element submits to his will and pleasure. The sum then 
is, that the only way to happiness is, to strike wp an in 
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terest, a league of amity with God, and never to swerve 
from it, for any temptation, any allurement whatsoever. 
Make but him your friend, and in him you have all; as 
on the other hand, by losing him, you are sure to lose 
every thing that is valuable together with him. . 

The practical conclusion from the whole is, that we 
learn to set a true value upon God’s favour and. friend- 
ship, and that we use our utmost endeavours both to pro- 
cure and to preserve it: and as nothing will do it buta 
good and holy life, and that certainly will; we may from 
hence infer the absolute, indispensable necessity of mak- 
ing religion our first and principal care, as it is our last 
and our greatest concern. So much for the use and ap- 
plication of this famous part of sacred history. 

4. There is a slighter, incidental use, which might have 
been taken notice of by the way, which yet I passed 
over, and shall here but just mention; and that. is, the 
argument to be drawn from this instance, to prove that 
souls exist separate from the body after death; and do 
not only exist, but are awake and active, and have their 
intellectual powers in perfection. But as that may be 
abundantly proved from other places of Scripture less 
liable to dispute, we need not insist much upon this. 
Indeed I cannot say that there is, in the whole Scripture, 
any plain and unexceptionable instance of a departed 
soul’s appearing and talking upon earth, if this be not 
one: Moses once, and Elias came down and talked with 
our blessed Saviour; but whether in the body or out of 
the body, we cannot tell, God knoweth: however, the 
question, as to separate souls existing and. acting after 
death, does by no means depend upon any examples of 
apparitions, but is sufficiently proved by many and clear 
testimonies of sacred Writ, as might be shown at large, 
were this the proper place for it: but I designed only a 
short hint of this matter, that I might not seem entirely 
to have passed it over through forgetfulness or haste. 

And now I should beseech you, after this short inter- 
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ruption, to let your thoughts return to the principal thing 
of all; namely, the necessity of looking after and pro- 
curing God’s friendship by a good and holy life: which, 
that we may all seriously think of, and with good ef- 
fect, God of his mercy grant, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ! 
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Tue doctrinal points of regeneration and renovation have 
been lately brought upon the carpet ; and I have, upon 
another occasion, taken the liberty to throw in some few 
thoughts upon them. Now the subject of justification 
being nearly allied to the former, and seeming also to 
want some farther illustrating, by way of appendage or 
supplement to the points before mentioned; my present 
design is to give you a summary view of it, by consider- 
ing; 

I. What the name imports. 

II. What the ¢hing contains. 

III. How it stands distinguished from renovation and 
regeneration. ; 

IV. What are the concurring causes on God’s part, and 
on man’s, to produce it, and to preserve it. 

V. What are the common extremes which many have 
been apt to run into on this head, and how they may be 
avoided. 

ie 

The first article is the name, which ought to be defined 
before the thing ; and, in order thereto, must be first dis- 
tinguished. 

There appears to be sufficient ground in Scripture for 
distinguishing justification into active and passive :. for as 
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the name regeneration, when denoting an act or grant of 
God, bears an active sense, and when denoting a privilege 
received by us, bears a passive sense; such also is the 
case with respect to the name justification. It means 
either God’s grant, for it is God that justifies; or it 
means our privilege, endowment, possession holden of 
God, as we are said to be justified by him. Justifica- 
tion always supposes two parties, one to give, and another 
to receive; whether without any act at all on the receptive 
side, as in the case of infants, or whether accompanied 
with receptive acts, as in the case of adults, who may be 
properly said to accept and assent to, as well as to receive 
or enjoy. God, the supreme Lawgiver, may be consider- 
ed either as a Rector and Governor contracting with man, 
and laying down the terms of his covenant; or asa Judge, 
giving sentence according to the terms laid down. Cor- 
respondently, man may be considered either.as accepting 
the terms upon his entering into covenant ; or as pleading 
them afterwards at the bar.of justice, at the Divine tribu- 
nal. There is no more difference between those two.se- 
veral views of the same thing, than there is between the 
issuing out a general grant for the benefit of all persons 
who shall duly and properly accept it; and the actual con- 
ferring the benefit of that grant upon the persons so ac- 
cepting : but some have chosen one view for the easier 
and apter explaining (as they conceived) the nature of jus- 
tification ; and some have preferred the other, forthe like 
reasons®. ‘The general way has been to understand qusti- 


© Rom. iii. 25, 26, 30. iv..5. viii. 33. Gal. iii. 8. Tit. iii. 7. Rom. iv. 25. 
v.18.'..N. B. ‘In the two last.texts, the word for {justification is dixalwois, 
which bears an active sense. 

b Arseiortvn, which may as well be rendered justification as righteousness, 
appears to mean our righteousness, which we hold of God’s grace by faith 
in Christ Jesus, in the' following texts; Rom. i. 17. iii. 5,21, 22. ix. 30, 31. 
x.8. 1Cor.i.. 30. 2 Cor, vy. 21, Philip. iii. 9; 2°Pet. i. DeiMatt. vi. 33. 

¢ « It is indeed to be granted, that justification importeth, not making of 
‘* a man righteous, but declaring him and accounting him righteous, treat- 
“‘ ing him and dealing with him as righteous: all this is true; and yet I 
‘will not grant that it is so properly understood to be the ‘act of God as 
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Jication as a kind of law term, expressing a judicial trans- 
action. Protestants of every denomination have set them- 
selves to defend it¢: and even Romanists also, many of 
them, have readily submitted to ite. So that the word 
justification, in this view, and in the active sense, will sig~ 
nify God’s pronouncing a person just, and his accepting him 
as such*; while, in the passive sense, it will signify man’s 
being so declared, and thereupon accepted into new privi- 
leges, and his enjoying the benefits thereofs. So much 
for the name. 
Hf. 

I am next to consider what the ‘hing granted and re- 
ceived really is, or what it contains. 

Here we are to observe, not barely what the word itself 
strictly and grammatically signifies, but what it stands 
for, and must stand for, as made use of in this particular 
case, or in such and such circumstances. The evangelical 
notion of it must be governed by evangelical principles : 
it is a complex notion, which takes in more ideas than the 
name would necessarily signify in different circumstances. 

1. Remission of sins is most certainly one considerable 
part, or ingredient, of evangelical justification: not that 
the name, abstractedly considered, imports it, but the na- 


“ sitting upon the throne of judgment, (whether according to mercy or jus- 
“ tice,) as the act of God contracting with man for everlasting life, upon 
“ condition of submitting to the covenant of grace, and the terms of it.” 
Thorndike, Epil. book ii. p. 40. Conf. Puffendorf. Jus Fecial. Divin. p. 144, 
166, 172, 319, 349, 353. 

4 Bishop Andrews’s Serm. p. 76. Field, p. 291. Bishop Bull, p. 411, &c- 
Frid. Spanhem. Fil. tom. iii. p. 276. Vitringa, Observat. Sacr. lib. iv. c. 10. 
sect. 6. &c. tom. i. p. 346. Buddzus, Instit. Theol. p. 951. Deylingius, Obs. 
Sacr. tom. iii. p. 56]. 

¢ Vid. Gul. Forbes, Consid. Modest. p. 98. edit. 2. 

f Justificatio evangelica que Deum auctorem respicit, definiri potest, 
actio Dei qua penitentem absolvit, propter merita Christi viva fide accepta 
et applicata. Fogg. Theolog. Speculat. Schema, p. 427. 

s Si consideretur (justificatio) cum respectu ad conditionem justificatt, 
est mutatio status, quem resipiscens obtinet erga Deum, unde cessante rea- 
tu, propter merita Christi viva fide applicata, non est condemnationi ob- 
noxius. Ibid. p. 427, 428. 
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ture of the thing, in this case, requires it. Had our jirsé 
parents preserved their innocence entire, they would have 
been thereupon justified as inherently and perfectly just, 
needing no pardon: but men in a dapsed state, being all 
of them more or less sinners, cannot be accepted as per- 
sons who have had no sin, but as persons discharged from 
it. I need not here say, how, or upon what account ; be- 
cause that will be considered hereafter in its proper place: 
but in the mean time it is self-evident, that the justifica- 
tion of a sinner must include remission of sin. I may add, 
that such remission of sin properly signifies a discharge 
from the penalty due to it; not from the llame it carries 
with it; except it be in such a sense as Zacharias and 
Elisabeth were pronounced Ulameless®; for so all good 
Christians, living up to the Gospel terms, and persevering 
to the end, will be pronounced blameless at the last day: 
and so are they esteemed of here, in the mean season, by 
God, who searches the hearts '. , 

2, But, besides remission of sin, a right and title to life 
eternal, but founded only upon promise*, is included in 
the Gospel notion of justification: not that the bare force 
of the word requires it, (for a man might be properly 
said to be justified, who is acquitted from penalty, though 
not entitled to a reward,) but we know what the Scrip- 
ture promises are; and that a discharge from penalty hath 
thereby a sure ¢itle to rewards connected with it: there- 
fore evangelical justification comprehends, according to 
the full notion of it, not only a title to pardon, but a title 
to salvation also, a title to both for the time being}. 


h Luke i. 6. 

i Vid. Grab. in Annotatis ad Bulli Opp. p. 414. edit. ult. 

k Debitor enim factus est [Deus] non aliquid a nobis accipiendo, sed quod 
ei placuit promittendo, liter enim dicimus homini debes mihi quiu dedi 
tibi; et aliter dicimus, debes mihi quia promisisti mihi. Tilo ergo modo 
possumus exigere dominum nostrum, ut dicamus, redde quod promisisti, . 
quia fecimus quod jussisti: et hoc tu fecisti, quia laborantes juvisti.. 4u- 
gustin. serm. clviii. de verbis Apost. Rom. viii. p. 762. tom, v. edit. Bened. 

1 Vid. Bull, Exam, Censur. ad Animady. iii. p. 537, 538. 
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3. To these some learned Divines have added the sanc- 
tification of the Holy Spirit™, as a third ingredient, to 
complete the nature or notion of justification: but that 
persuasion is scarce tenable, unless we first qualify it with 
proper distinctions. If by sanctification we understand 
renovation of the inward man, that has no place in the 
justification of infants; besides that even in adults it is 
rather a qualification for the privilege, than the privilege 
itself : but if by sanctification of the Spirit be meant only. 
the baptismal unetion, or that sealing of the Spirit», 
which goes along with all valid, and of course with all 
saving Baptism°®; that indeed must necessarily be sup- 
posed in all baptismal justification, as a part of it, or an 
ingredient in it; inasmuch as justzfication cannot be con- 
ceived without some work of the Spirit in conferring a 
title to salvation. In this sense, every person justified is 
ipso facto sealed and consecrated by the Spirit of God. 
But the truth of this matter will more fully appear under 
another head in the sequel. 

III. 

Having thus briefly considered what justification is, and 
what it contains; I proceed to observe how it is distin- 
guished from renovation and regeneration, to both which it 
is indeed very nearly allied. 

1. By renovation I understand the inward renewing of 
the heart and mindP; the same that commonly goes 
under the name of inward sanctification of the Spirit. 
This is necessarily presupposed, in some measure or de- 
gree, with respect to adults, in their justification ; because 
<¢ without holiness no man shall see the Lord4,” no man 
shall be entitled to salvation ; that is to say, no man justi- 
fied. But though this consideration sufficiently proves 
that sanctification and justification are near allied ; yet it 


m Vid. Gul, Forbes, Consid. Modest. p. 118, &c. 

» See Bingham xi. 1, 6. 

° See Regeneration Stated, &c. vol. vi. p. 360, 361. 
P Jbid. p. 349, &c. 

a Hebr. xii. 14. 
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does not prove that they are the same thing, or that one 
is properly part of the other. An essential qualification 
for any offices post, dignity, or privilege, must be supposed 
to go along with that office, post, &c. but still the motions 
are: very distinct, while the: things themselves are in fact 
connected of course. So. stands the case between sanctifi- 
cation and justification: the one is a capacity for such a 
grant; the other is the very grant itself: the one is an in- 
fused and inherent quality, God's work within us; the 
other, an outward privilege, or extrinsic relation, God’s 
gracious act towards us. In short, sanctification denotes 
the frame of ‘mind, the holy disposition; while justifica- 
tion denotes the state which a man is in with respect to 
God, his discharge from guilt and penalty, his Christian 
membership, his heavenly citizenship, his Gospel rights, 
pleas, and privileges. 

Again: sanctification is commonly understood of the 
mind, or soul only; while justification. is of the whole 
man. The title which the lody hath to a future resurrec- 
tion or redemption, is included in the very notion of a jus- 
tified man. 

It may be further noted, that justification may be sup- 
posed, where sanctification (according to the full notion 
thereof) is not; as in the case of infants newly baptized: 
they are indeed thereby sanctified in a certain sense; but 
not in the sense of a proper renewal of mind and heart. 
These considerations sufficiently mark out the difference 
between justification and sanctification. 

2. 1 am next to observe, how justification differs from 
regeneration. They differ but little as to the main things ; 
since the grants made, and: the blessings conferred, are 
much ‘the ‘same in: both: but still there is some difference, 
and that both notionad and real. 

So far as the main things are the same, they are how- 
ever expressed under different figures: for in regeneration, 
God is considered as a Father begetting us into a new life 
of light, blessings, and privileges: but in justification, he 
is considered either as a proprietor making over the same 
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grants, or as a judge giving favourable sentence tly the 
throne of mercy. - 

Another difference is, that regeneration, in the ‘strict 
sense, expresses no more than the first admittance and 
entrance into such and such rights and privileges; and 
_ therefore comes but once: but justification is a thing con- 
tinued* during the whole spiritual life: one is giving and 
receiving life; the other is giving and receiving Ewen 
and increase. 

A third difference is, that regeneration, in the stricter 
sense $ of that name, may admit of the distinction of salu- 
tary, and not salutary : whereas justification admits noi of 
that distinction at all, being salutary in the very notion of 
it, as it imports a right and title to salvation, for the time 
being, on the Gospel terms. 

A fourth difference is, that regeneration, once given and 
received, can never be totally lost, any more than Baptism, 
nor.ever want to be reiterated in the whole thingt: but 
justification may be granted and accepted, and take place 
for a time, and yet may cease afterwards, both totally and 
Jinally*, These several articles of difference sufficiently 


t Vid. Gul. Forbes, p. 261. Bulli Op. p. 437. and compare my Review of 
the Doctrine ‘of the Eucharist, vol. vii. p. 238, 242, 253, 265. 

s Of the stricter and larger sense of the word regenerution, ste Regene- 
ration stated, vol: vi. p. 353, 354, 359, 362. 

St. Austin followed the stricter sense when he said, Simon ille Magus 
natus erat ex aqua et Spiritu, tom. ix. p. 169. 

- In another place, he followed the larger sense, which takes in renovation 
to complete the notion of regeneration considered as salutary. 

Qui natus est ex Deo habet caritatem—videat si habeat caritatem, et tunc 
dicat, natus sum ex Deo. Habeat caritatem ; aliter non se saclicat nate 
ex Deo. ' Augustin. tom: iii. part. ii. p. 859. 

Hence it appears, that as the word faith sometimes signifies simply Shey 
and sometimes saving faith, so the word regeneration admits of the like 
twofold. meaning. 
~ t See Regeneration Stated, &c. vol. vi. p. 346, 349, 351, 352, 359, 362. 

" See Article XVI. and Homily on Good Works. Compare Bulli Op. p. 
668, Augustan. Conf. c. xi. Truman, Great Propit. p. 153, 178. Heylin. His- 
tor. Quinquartic. part i. p. 17, 28, 33, 86. part iii. p. 31, &e. 

The sense of our Church on this head is manifest from this single consi- 
deration ; that she looks upon it as certain by God's word, that all children 
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show that the names are not tantamount, but that they 
stand for things different ; similar in some respects only, 
not in add. 

IV. : 

Having considered what justification is, and how distin- 
guished, | may now pass on to inquire into its constituent 
causes, principal and less principal, efficient and imstrumen- 
tal, divine and human, and the like: for there are several 
causes, more or less contributing to the justification of a 
person; that is, to the making him a sure title to salvation 
for the time being. 

1. God the Father is here to be considered as ng 
as he is the head. and fountain of all. Of that there can 
_ be no question, and therefore I need not say more of it: 
the Divine philanthropy is of prime consideration in the 
whole thing. 

2. In the next place, God the Son is here to be consi- 
dered as the procuring and meritorious cause of man’s jus- 
tification, both by his active and passive obedience W. 
This, though it may be disputed by such as will dispute 
any thing, or every thing, yet seems to be generally ad- 
mitted among the sober Divines of all the great divisions 
of Christians. 

3. In the third place, God the Holy Ghost is here to be 
considered as the immediate, efficient cause: for proof of 
which, we need go no farther than our Lord’s own words, 
that, ‘except one be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
‘¢ cannot enter into the kingdom of God*;’’ which is as 
much as to.say, he cannot have a title to salvation, can- 
not be justified. Neither need we here put in the restric- 
tion, ordinarily so far as the Spirit is concerned: his im- 


baptized are so far justified, inasmuch as if they die before actual sin,, they 
are undoubtedly saved. Now it cannot be doubted but that. many who have 
been baptized in infancy, may, and do fall afterwards, both totally and ,fi- 
nally: therefore our Church must of consequence allow and suppose, that 
persons once justified may totally and finally perish. 

w See Gul. Forbes, Consider. Modest. p. 67, &c. Thorndike Epil. book ii. 
p- 254, &c. Puffendorf. Jus Fecial. p. 187. 

* John iii,5. Comp. 1-Cor, vi, 11, xii. 13. Tit. iii. 5, 6, 7. 
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mediate agency must be supposed, in all cases, and upon 
every supposition. 

4. After the three Divine Persons, principally concur- 
ring and cooperating in man’s justification, we may next 
pass on to the subordinate instruments: and here come in 
the ministry, the word, and the sacramentsY; but more 
particularly the sacrament of Baptism; which perhaps 
may here deserve a /arge and distinct consideration, as it 
has been too often omitted, or but perfunctorily mention- 
ed, in treatises written upon the subject of justification. 

If we look either into the New Testament, or into the 
ancient Fathers, we shall there find that the sacrament of 
Baptism, considered as a federal rite or transaction be- 
tween God and man, is either declared or supposed the 
ordinary, necessary, outward instrument in God’s hands 
of man’s justification: I say, an instrument in God’s hands, 
because it is certain, that in that sacred rite, God himself 
bears a part?, as man also bears his ; and that in both sa- 
craments (as our Church teaches) ‘‘ God embraces us, 
<‘ and offereth himself to be embraced by us#.”’ Accord- 
ing to the natural order of precedency, the authorized min- 
istry is first in consideration»; the word next; then 
hearing, and lelieving with a penitent heart and lively 
faith; after that, Baptism, and therein the first solemn 
and certain reception of justification, which is afterwards 
continued by the same lively faith, and the use of the 
word, and of the other sacrament. 

Now, as to Baptism, and its being, ordinarily, the ne- 
cessary outward mean or instrument of justification, the 


y Sacramenta-sunt media offerentia et exhibentia er parte Dei: fides me- 
dium recipiens et apprehendens ex parte nostra. Gerhard, Loc. Comm, 
part. iv. p. 309. 

Tantum dicimus, quemadmodum fides est quasi manus nostra, qua nos 
querimus et accipimus; sic verbum et sacramenta esse quasi manus Dei, 

_ quibus is nobis offert et confert quod fide a nobis petitur et accipitur. Vos- 
sius de Sacram. Vi et Effie. Op. tom. vi. p. 252. 

2 See Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, vol. vii. p. 14, &c. 

* Homily on the Common Prayer and Sacraments. 

» Rom. x, 13, 14, 15, Tit. i. 3. 
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immediate and proximate form and rite of conveyance ; that 
will be easily made appear from many clear texts of the 
New Testament, as also from the concurring verdict of 
antiquity, the best interpreter of the sacred writings. 

First. The ¢exts I shall here take in their order. ‘* He 
“that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
“ that believeth not shall be damned¢.’’ Here the word 
saved amounts to the same thing in the main with justi- 
fied, being opposed to condemned: and it is farther ob- 
servable, that the believing here must be understood of a 
lively faith ; yet that alone is not said to save, or justify, 
but with the addition of Baptism, or in and with the use 
of Baptism: for whatever some may please to teach of 
faith only as justifying, the exclusive term, most certainly, 
is not to be understood in opposition, either to the work 
of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Ghost; or 
to. the standing means of conveyance which they have 
chosen. The warmest contenders for faith alone are con- 
tent to admit that the exclusive term, alone, is opposed 
only to every thing else on man’s part in justifying, not 
to any thing on God’s part: now I have already noted 
that Baptism is an instrument in God’s hand, who lears 
his part in it; and therefore Baptism, in this view, relates 
to God’s part in justifying, and not to man’s. It is not 
indeed said in the text just cited, that he who is not bap- 
tized shall be damned, as it is said of him who believeth 
not. God reserves to himself a liberty of dispensing in 
that case. At the same time, he has made no promise or 
covenant to justify any one without the use of Baptism: 
so that still Baptism must be looked upon as the ordinary 
standing instrument of justification on God’s part ; and we 
have no certain warrant for declaring any one justified in- 
dependently of it. 

“ eae remarkable text is, ** Except one be born of 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
“¢ dom of God, cannot see the kingdom of God4.”’ Where 


~ © Mark xvi. 16. : 
1 John iii, 3, 5. See Regeneration Stated, &e. vol. vi. p. 342. 
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we may observe, that lorm again, in the second verse, is 
interpreted of Baptism, (sign and thing signified,) in the 
fifth ; and the emphatical word, cannot, is twice made use 
of in that case. What room then is there left for pre- 
tending any direct and positive promise from God to jus- 
tify any man lefore, or without that ordinary mean? Say 
that faith is our instrument for receiving justification, 
which is saying enough; still Baptism must be God’s in- 
strument, ordinarily, for applying or conferring it, in-Virtue 
of what our Lord himself, in that place, has twice so-’ 
lemnly declared. But I pass on. 

In the second of the Acts, we read these words of St. 
Peter to the Jews of that time; “ Repent, and be baptized 
“¢ every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
“‘ remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
“‘ Holy Ghost®.”” Now it is to be noted, that true re- 
pentance, in such case, presupposes some degrees of prepa- 
ratory grace and lively faith ; and yet Baptism was to in- 
tervene too, in order to remission, that is, in order to justi- 

fication, and the gift of the in-dwelling of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

So. again in the case of St. Paul, at his conversion to 
Christianity: he had been a true believer from the time 
when he said, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do f ?”” 
But he was not yet justified: his sins remained in charge 
for three days at least longer: for it was so long before 
Ananias came to him, and said, “ Arise, and be baptized, 
“and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the 
< Lords.” Baptism was at length his grand absolution, 
his patent of pardon, his instrument of justification granted 
him from above: neither was he justified till he received 
that Divine seal, in as much as his sins. were upon him 72/1 
that very time. ph’ 

Pass we on to the Epistle to the Romans, where St. 
Paul says; ‘‘ Know ye not, that so many of us as were 
<¢ baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his 


e Acts 11. 38. f Acts ix. 6. s Acts xxii. 14. 
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“‘ death?” (that is, into a participation of the death and» 
merits of Christ, through which also we die unto sin.) 
“‘ Therefore we are buried with him by Baptism into 
“‘ death*.” In Baptism is the first formal solemn death unto 
sin, in the plenary remission of it; which comes to the 
same as to say, that there also commences our justification 
entire: all before was but preparatory to it, as conception 
is to the Lirthi. 

The same St. Paul says; “ By one Spirit are we all 
‘* baptized into one body *.” Now if we are first tmcor-. 
porated into the mystical body of Christ by Baptism, it is 
manifest that we are there also first justified: for no man 
strictly belongs to Christ till he is incorporated ; neither is 
any one justified before he is incorporated, and made a 
member of Christ, a citizen of heaven. 

St. Paul also says; “ Ye are all the children of God 
“ by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as have 
‘* been baptized into Christ have put on Christ!.”” Words 
very observable, as plainly intimating, that ordinarily a 

"person is not made a child of God by faith, till that faith 
is exerted in, and perfected by, Baptism. Faith in adults 
is the hand whereby they receive the privilege of adoption 
and justification ; while the sacrament is the hand where- 
by God dispenses it. 

God is the donor, and he can dispense the grace to 
some without faith, as to infants; and to others without 
Baptism, as to martyrs principally, and to catechwmens 
prevented by extremities: but still the ordinary rule is, 
first to dispense it upon a true and lively Jaith, sealed with 
the stipulations mutually passed in Baptism. 

So again, we read in the Epistle to the Ephesians as 
follows: “ Christ also loved the Church, and gave him- 
“ self for it; that he might ge and cleanse it with 

» Rom. vi. 3, 4. See Wolfius in loc. 

‘ Fiunt ergo inchoationes quedam fidei, conceptionibus similes: non ta- 
men solum concipi, sed etiam nasci opus est, ut ad vitam perveniatur zter~ 
nam. Augustin. de Divers. Quest. ad Simplic. tom. vi. lib. i. p. 89. 


* 1 Cor. xii. 13. See my Review, &c, vol. vi. p. 269, &c, 
' Gal. iii. 26, 27. 
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“ the washing of water by the word™;” that is, by the 
words used in the form of Baptism, as St. Chrysostom 
interprets". If then Baptism is the ordinary instrument 
whereby Christ cleanses the members of his Church; by 
the same he must be supposed to justify them ; as cleans- 
ing and justifying are words of like import, in this case, 
meaning the same with remission of sins, which is one 
great part of justification. 

St. Paul elsewhere speaks of his new converts, as “ put- 
“ ting off the body of the sins of the flesh by Christian 
“ circumcision,” that is, Baptism, ‘ buried with Christ in 
« Baptism, and risen with him through the faith of the 
“ operation of God,—having all their trespasses forgiven 
« them°.” What is this but saying, that they were jus- 
tified, instrumentally, by Baptism ? The same thing is, at 
the same time, said to be brought about by faithP, (which 
is indeed the instrument of reception on man’s part, as 
Baptism is of conveyance on God’s part,) but still that 
very faith is supposed to be exerted in, and completed by, 
Baptism, before it justifies, so far as it does justify. 

I proceed to a noted text in the Epistle to Titus: * Not 
““ by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
“ according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of 
“‘ regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost ;—that 
“ being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs 
“ according to the hope of eternal life q.”” It is manifest, 
by comparing the three verses together, that Baptism is 


m Ephes. v. 25, 26. Significatur heic omnino Baptismus, verbo junctus, 
tanquam instrumentum purificationis. /Volfius in loc. Compare Pearson on 
the Creed, art. x. 

» Chrysostom in loc. tom. xi. p- 145, item Damascen. in loc. Op. tom. ii. 
p- 190. 

© Coloss. ii. 11, 12, 13. See Wolfius in loc. Wall’s Hist. of Infant Bapt. 
part i. c. 2. Defence, p- 269, &c. Blackwall, Sacr. Classics, tom. ii. p. 189. 
pp Ais rng wierews 75 ivegysias rod Oeov. Ea infertur efficacia et virtus Dei, 
que fidem in Colossensibus procrearit, similis ili, qua Christum excitavit ex 
mortuis. Wolf. in loc. 

a Tit, iii. 5, 6, 7. Compare Regeneration Stated, vol. vi. upon this text: 
De Baptismo hee accipienda esse Patres crediderunt: nec aliter inter- 
pretes recentiores tantum non omnes. Wolfius ad loc. 
cd 
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here made the mean through which, or the instrument by 
which, the Holy Spirit of God worketh regeneration, re- 
novation, and justification; and that justification, the last 
named, is, in order of nature, (though not in order of 
time,) the last of the three, as the result of the two 
former, in the same work of grace, in the same federal 
solemnity. It may be noted by the way, that Baptism, 
in this text, is not considered as a work of man, but as an 
imstrument, rite, or federal transaction between God and 
man. 

| In the Epistle to the Hebrews, we read thus: “ And 
“ having an High Priest over the house of God, let us 
‘* draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith, 
“having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
and our bodies washed with pure water. Let us hold 
‘fast the profession of our faith,’ &c. In these few 
words are pointed out the meritorious cause of our justifi- 
cation, expressed by the sprinkling, viz. with the blood of 
Christ, in allusion to the blood of the ancient sacrifices ; 
the instrumental mean of conveyance, Baptism, expressed 
by the washing of our bodies; and the instrumental mean 
of reception, expressed by the word faith. The merits of 
Christ, applied in Baptism by the Spirit, and received bya 
lively faith, complete our justification for the time being. 
I know not whether the Apostle’s here laying so much 
stress upon our bodies being washed with pure water might 
not, among several other similar considerations drawn from 
the New Testament, lead the early Fathers into a thought 
which they had, and which has not been so commonly 
observed ; namely, that the application of water in Bap- 
tism secured, as it were, or sealed the body to. an happy 
resurrection: while the Spirit more immediately secured 
the soul ; and so the whole man was understood to be spi- 
ritually cleansed, and accepted of God, in and by Bap- 
tisms. They had also the like thought with respect to 


» Heb? x. 214:22; 23. ; 
* The thought is thus expressed by an eminent Father ‘of the second cen- 
tury : : sey 
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the elements of the other sacrament, as appointed by God 
for insuring the body to an happy resurrection along with 
the sowlt. Whether that ancient rationale of the two sa- 
craments be not, at least, as good as any modern ones, J 
leaye to be considered, and pass on.. 

St. Peter says, ‘¢ Baptism doth also now save us; not 
** the. putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the an- 
‘< swer [stipulation] of a good conscience towards God, 
‘* by the resurrection of Jesus Christ¥.’? What I have 
hereupon to observe is, that Baptism saves: that is, it 
gives a just ¢ifle to salvation; which is the same as to 
say, that it conveys justification. But then it must be 
understood not of the outward washing, but of the z- 
ward, lively faith, stipulated in it and by it. Baptism 
concurs with faith, and faith with Baptism, and the Holy 
Spirit with both; and so the merits of Christ are savingly 
applied. Faith alone will not ordinarily serve in this case; 
but it must be a contracting faith on man’s part, contract- 
ing in form, corresponding to the federal promises and 
engagements on God’s part: therefore Tertullian rightly 
styles Baptism obsignatio fidei™, testatio fide, sponsio sa- 
lutis*, fidei pactioY, and the like. But I shall say more 
on the head of faith in a distinct article below. 

There is yet another very observable text, which might 


Corpora enim nostra per lavacrum illam que est ad incorruptionem uni- 
tatem. acceperunt ; anime autem per Spiritum : unde et utraque necessaria, 
cum utraque proficiunt ad vitam Dei, &c. Irenaeus, lib. i. c. 17. p. 208. edit. 
Bened. Compare Tertullian de Baptismo, c. iv. p. 225. De Anima, c. xl. 
p. 294. Cyrill. Hierosol. Catech. iii. p. 41. Nazianzen. Orat. xl. p. 641. Hi- 
larius, Pict. in Matt. p. 660. edit. Bened. Nyssenus, Orat. de Bapt. Christi, 
p. 369. Cyrill. Alex. in Joann. lib. ii. p. 147. Ammonius in Catena in Joann. 
p. 89. Damascen. de Fid. Orthodoxa, lib. iv. c. 9. p. 260. 

t Ireneus, lib. iv. c. 18. p. 251. lib. v. c. 2. p. 293, 294. Tertullian. de Re- 
sur. Carnis, ¢. viii. p. 330. Cyrill. Hierosol. Mystag. iv. p. 321. Paschasius 
de Corp. et Sang. Domini, c. xix. p. 1602. 

n | Pet. iii, 21. See my Review, vol. vii, c. xi. p. 318, 

w Tertullian. de Poenit. c. yi. p. 125. Conf. de Resur. Carn. c. xlviil. 
p. 355. 

x Tertullian. de Bapt. c. vi. p. 226. 

y Tertullian. de Pudicit. c. ix. p. 562. 
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have come in, in its place; but I chose to reserve it to 
the last, for the winding up this swmmary view of the 
Scripture doctrine on this head. It runs thus: “ Such 
<‘ were some of you: but ye were washed,” (viz. in Bap- 
tism,) “but ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in 
“the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
“ Godz.”” I think it better to render it were, or have 
been, than are, as best suiting with the original, and with 
the were, just going before; but the sense is much the 
same either way. Here are three concurrent causes of. qus- 
tification (together with sanctification) mentioned toge- 
ther: viz. the meritorious cause, the Lord Jesus ; the effi- 
cient and operating cause, the Spirit of our God; and the 
instrumental rite of conveyance, Baptism. From these 
several passages of the New Testament laid together, it 
sufficiently appears, not only that Bapdism is the ordinary 
instrument in God’s hands for conferring justification ; but 
also, that ordinarily there is no justification conferred 
either before it or without it. Such grace as precedes 
Baptism amounts not ordinarily to justification, strictly 
so called#: such as follows it, owes its force, in a great 
measure, to the standing virtue of Baptism once given». 

Secondly. To confirm what has been here proved from 
Scripture, or rather to show the more plainly that we are 
not mistaken in so interpreting, I may next briefly add the 
concurring verdict of the ancients, bearing testimony to 
the same doctrine, down from St. Barnabas of the first 
age, about the year seventy, to the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, or later. 

Barnabas declares, that Baptism procures remission of 
sins®: therefore it procures justification. He declares far- 


2 1 Cor. vi. 11. See Wolfius in loc. Bull, Op. Lat. p. 411, 422. 
@ Vid. Augustin. de divers. Q. ad Simplic. tom. vi. lib. i. p. 89. item 
epist. cxciv. p. 720. and compare Regeneration Stated, &c. vol. vi. p. 349. 
b Vid. Augustin. de Nupt. et Concupisc. tom. x. lib. i. p. 298. Compare 
my Review, &c. vol. vii. p. 240, 241. 
€ Ts Bdérriopn rd Pigs sis dPeow apooriay, Barnab. Epist, c. xi. p. 36. 
; , “Huis 
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ther, that men descend into the water full of sins and pol- 
lutions : therefore, by his account, they are not justified, 
ordinarily, before Baptism. Some moderns have imagined 
the ancients built their sirict notions of the use and necessity 
of Baptism upon too rigorous a construction of John 
iii. 5. But it is certain that they had those strict notions 
before St. John’s Gospel was written; and that Barnabas, 
in particular, pleaded texts out of the Old Testament for 
the same doctrine, and that later Fathers had several 
other texts to produce, besides John iii. 5. such as I have 
cited. But I proceed. 

Hermas, of the same century, affirms, that a Christian’s 
life is and shall be saved by water4; which amounts to 
the same with what we have before seen in St. Peter, and 
admits of like interpretation. His elsewhere declaring 
remission of sins to belong to Baptism®, imports as much 
as saying, that justification hangs upon it. In another 
place, he expresses his sense of the necessity of Baptism to 
salvation (consequently to justification) still more posi- 
tively.—“ Before any one receives the name of the Son of 
«< God, he is liable to death: but when he receives that 
“ seal, he is delivered from death, and is assigned to life. 
<‘ Now that seal is water, into which persons go down 
«liable to death, but come out of it assigned to life.” 
Here it is plain, that Baptism is presupposed to justification, 
which is made the effect and consequent of it. I defend 
not Hermas’s inference or retrospect, with respect to the 


“Husis piv xarauBaivoysy tis 70 Due yemovres dpagriay xa pimrov, xa) dvaBelvousy 
xugropogadvres x. T. 2. Ibid. p. 38. 

4 Quoniam vita vestra per aguam salva facta est et fiet: fundata est enim 
yerbo omnipotentis et honorifici nominis. Herm. lib. i. vis. 3. sect. 3. 
p- 798. ed. Fabric. Compare Wall’s Hist. of Inf. Bapt. part i. cap. 1. p. 2. 

e In aquam descendimus, et accipimus remissionem peccatorum nostro- 
rum. Herm. Mandat. iv. sect. 3. p. 854. 

* Antequam enim accipiat homo nomen filii Dei, morti destinatus est: at 
ubi accipit illud sigillum, liberatur a morte, et traditur vite. Ilud autem 
sigillum agua est, in quam descendunt homines morti alligati, ascendunt 
vero vite assignati. Herm. Sim. ix. sect. 16. p. 1008. Compare Wall, parti. 
cap. 1. p. 2—5. and Bingham xi. 4, 6. p. 203, 204. 
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ancient Patriarchs. Baptism is the Gospel instrument of 
justification: but other symbols, and other instruments, . 
served the same purpose under the preceding dispensa- 
tions &. 

Justin, of the next age, undertaking to describe the 
order and method of training up, and admitting new con- 
verts to Christianity, particularly observes, that they who 
are persuaded, and do believe those things to be érwe which 
are taught them, and do undertake to live accordingly, 
are directed to fast and pray for the forgiveness of their 
former sins; and are afterwards brought where there is 
water, and so they are regenerated, being washed with wa- 
ter, in the name of the three Divine Persons ; (the necessity 
of which is apparent from John iii. 3, 4, 5. and Isaiah i. 16, 
20.) and then they receive remission of sins in water; but 
provided that they truly repent them of their sinsh. The 
order here specified runs thus: faith, repentance, Baptism, 
dedication to God, renovation in Christ, remission of sins, 
which is justification. The two first preceded Baptism ; the 
three last accompanied it, as the fruits and effects of it, 
being subsequent in order of causality, if not in order of 
time. Preparatory grace, we know, must be before all; 
but Justin had no occasion there to be particular on that 
head. 

Irenzeus, thirty or forty years later in the same century, 
teaches, that every son of Adam needs the laver of rege- 
neration to relieve him from the transgression with which 
he is born'; that is, to save him, as he elsewhere ex- 
plains «. 


s Vid. Augustin. Enchirid. p. 241. tom. vi. 

h Justin Mart. Apol. i. p. 88, 89, 90. edit, Lond. Compare Wall, Inf. 
Bapt. part i. cap. 2. p. 12, 13. 2d edit. 

* Quoniam in illa plasmatione, que secundum 4dam fuit, in transgres- 
stone factus homo indigebat lavacro regenerationis ; postquam linivit lutum 
super oculos ejus, dixit ei, vade in Siloam, et lavare; simul et plasma- 
tionem, et eam que est per lavacrum regenerationem restituens ei. Tren. 
lib. y. cap. xv. p. 312. edit. Bened. 

* Omnes enim venit per semetipsum salvare : omnes, inquam, gui per 
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Clemens, of the same time, speaking of Baptism, says ; 
“ Being Laptixed we are illuminated, being illuminated we 
‘are made sons, being made sons we are perfected, being 
** perfected we are immortalized —This work is variously 
“denominated; grace, and illumination, and perfection, 
“and laver: laver, by which we wipe off sins; grace, by 
‘* which the penalties due to sins are remitted; il/umina- 
** tion, by which that holy and salutary light is viewed, 
** that is, by which we gaze on the Divine Being!.” Bap- 
tism is here supposed to be the instrument of illumination, 
remission, adoption, perfection, salvation: under which, 
jointly considered, must be comprehended all that con- 
cerns justification, though the name itself is not used. 

Tertullian calls Baptism “‘ the happy sacrament of wa- 
“6 ter, whereby we are washed from the sins of our former 
‘‘ blindness, and recovered to eternal lifem.’’ He adds 
that we are Jorn in water, and are no otherwise saved than 
by the abiding in it, or by the use of it in Baptism™. He 
answers the objection drawn from the sufficiency of faith 
alone, as in the instance of Abraham. The sum of his so- 
lution is, that what was not required formerly is required 
now: that the Gospel has made a new law, a new rule for 
it, and has tied us up to such form. He refers to Matt. 
xxviii. 19. and to John iii. 5. and to the instance of St. 
Paul, recorded in the Acts; who, though he had before 


eum renascuntur in Deum, infantes, et parvulos, et pueros, et juvenes, et 
seniores. ren. lib. ii. cap. 22. p. 147. 

1 Buwrilhusvor, QurilousIar Gurilduevor, vioroioiueder viorrolodpevol, rersiodus~ 
Sar cerciodpevosr, dora SercersGoceSe.—nareires Dt worAuzis TO Eoyov TOUT, Caolo= 
pom, nal Poricpn, 2 rerslov, nal Aavresy' Aouredv why, Bi ov Tas Gmapring daoppy- 
arouSar vaccum b, Goh tal rois dagrhuciy lairipin avira Pdriopa ob, dv 
od +b dyioy ixsive Pas 7d cwrngioy Lromreleral, rourtoriy Of 0b +d Ssioy dkvwmodpicy. 
Clem. Alex. Pedag. lib. i. cap. 6. p. 113. edit. Oxon. Conf. Nazianzen. de 
Bapt. Orat. xl. p. 638. ; 

m Felix sacramentum aque nostre, qua abluti delictis pristine cecitatis, 

in vitam eternam liberamur. Tertullian. de Bupt. cap. i. p. 224. 

» In aqua nascimur: nec aliter quam in aqua permanendo sulvi samus. 
Thbid. Prescribitur nemini sine Baptismo competere saluiem, ex illa max- 
ime pronuntiatione Domini, qui ait, nisi natus ex aqua, &e. Ibid. cap. xii- 
p- 228, Conf, de Anima, cap. xk, p. 294. 
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faith sufficient, yet was strictly required to add Baptism 
to it®. From hence it is plain, that Tertullian understood 
Baptism to be the ordinary and indispensable mean or in- 
strument of justification ; insomuch that he thought eyen 
a layman guilty of destroying a soul, if he should refuse 
to give a person Baptism in a case of extremity, no clergy 
being presentP. Nevertheless, the same Tertullian -in- 
dulged some particularities as to the point of delaying 
Baptism in some cases; and has been thought not very 
consistent with himself in that article; especially where 
he makes it an argument for such delay, that “ faith entire 
“is secure of salvation4.”’ But he hereby only qualified 
his former doctrine, so as to except some very rare and ex- 
traordinary cases, where delays might be made, not out 
of contempt, but reverence towards the sacrament: other- 
wise the ordinary rule was to stand inviolable™. As to.the 
excepted cases, they would be rare indeed, since Baptism. 
might be had upon very short warning * in any extremity 
almost according to As principles, if so much as a laic 
could but be found to confer it. But I return to the point 
in hand. 

Cyprian, more cautious in the point of delays than his 
master Tertullian, gives this reason why the Baptism of 


° Hic ergo scelestissimi iJli provocant questiones : adeo dicunt, Baptismus 
non est necessarius, quibus fides satis est; nam et Abraham nullius aque 
nisi fidet sacramento Deo placuit. Sed in omnibus posteriora concludunt, et 
sequentia antecedentibus prevalent. Fuerit salus retro per jfidem nudam, 
ante Domini passionem et resurrectionem. At ubi fides aucta est, credendi 
in nativitatem, passionem, et resurrectionem ejus, addita est ampliatio sa- 
cramento, obsignatio Baptismi, vestimentum quodammodo fidei, que retro 
erat nuda, nec potest [esse] jam sine sua lege. Lex enim tinguendi impo- 
sita est, et forma preescripta. Tertull. de Bapt. cap. xiii. p. 229. 

P Reus erit perditi hominis, si supersederit prastare quod Ribas ey ie 
Cap. xvii. p. 231. 

4 Si qui pondus intelligant Baptismi, magis Gachont consecutionem quam 
dilationem: fides integra secura est de salute. Cap. xviii. p. 232. 

r See Wall, Hist. of Inf. Bapt. part i. cap. 4. p. 23. Bingham, xi. 4. 10. 
p- 212. 

s Ceterum omnis dies Domini est, omnis hora, omne tempus mebie Bap- 
tismo, cap. xix. p. 232, 
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infants should not be deferred (in danger of death) to the 
eighth day ; that it is our duty, so far as in us lies, to take 
care that no soul be destroyedt. It is plain from hence, 
that he thought there was, ordinarily, no justification pre- 
vious to Baptism, the appointed channel of conveyance, the 
fountain head of the spiritual life: for such was Cyprian’s 
opinion of it, as appears through all his writings". Not 
only so, but he expressly mentions justification as one of 
the graces conferred in it ¥. 

I pass on to the next century; where we find the elder 
Cyril declaring, that a person comes to Baptism bearing 
his sins, dead in sins, (therefore not yet justified,) but that 
he comes out quickened in righteousness*; which is the 
same as to say, justified. 

Basil, of the same century, expresses himself fully to 
our purpose, in these words; ‘* Whence are we Chris- 
« tians? By faith, will every one say. But after what 
‘‘ manner are we saved? By being regenerated through 
“‘ the grace which is conferred in Baptism.—For if Bap-- 
< tism is to me the beginning of life, and that regenera- 
“ tion day is the first of days; then it is manifest that 
« yoice is of all the most precious which is sounded forth 
‘¢ upon the grace of adoptionY.” Baptism is here supposed 


t Universi judicayimus, nulli homini nato misericordiam Dei et gratiam 
denegandam: nam cum Dominus in evangelio suo dicat, Filius hominis non 
venit unimas hominum perdere, sed salvare; quantum in nobis est, si fieri 
potest, nulla anima perdenda est. Cyprian. Epist. lix. ad Fidum, p. 98. 
edit. Bened. ; 

« Cyprian. Epist. i. p. 2. Epist. xxiii. p. 32. Epist. Ixxii. p. 128. Epist. 
Ixxiy. p. 140. Epist. Ixxvi. p. 195, 157. De Habit. Virgin. p.180. Testimon. 
lib, iii. cap. xxv. p. 314. De Orat. Domin. p. 206. 

* Quomodo tales justificare et sanctificare baptizatos possunt, qui hostes 
sacerdotum, &c. Epist. Ixxvi. p. 195. 

x Karignn uby yee cis 7d Wwe Pogay ras dpuprias GAN hens yaeiros torinanots 
ePeayloncn civ puny, ob ovyxmosi Asmiy bad Tov GoPeead xarccmaDiivos Ipdnovros. 
usxgds by cepeoegrioes waroees, eve Beelvesrs Cuomoindsls by Yacwodvn. Cyril. Hierosol. 

 Catech. iii, p. 45. edit. Bened. Conf. Catech. xvii. p. 282. 

Y Xeurrscevol wodev npsis 5 Wa che wlortws wees vis dy loro cugoueda db, rive 
xeorou; “Avayendivres, Ynrovors, dude vas tv ry Bamriopars xepiros. ck yap 
bern wal Sons +0 Pamrioue, nad modern huesgay ixsivn 2 Tis muruyysveciag nfuigey 
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-to be, as it were, the first delivery of God’s grant of adop- 

tion, and consequently of justification, which is much the 
same thing. Faith goes before, as the hand stretched out, 
ready to receive: but it cannot be received before it is 
given: neither is it ordinarily first given but in Baptism ; 
nor continued afterwards but in virtue of it, due qualifica- 
tions supposed all the while. In another chapter the same 
Father says, ‘* Faith and Baptism are two means of salva- 
“¢ tion, near akin to each other, and inseparable. For faith 
“is perfected by Baptism, and Baptism is grounded in 
“faith, and both are completed by’ the same [Divine] 
“¢ names 2.” 

Hilarius Diaconus, me years before Basil, taught the 
same doctrine; interpreting St. Paul’s quotation from the 
Psalmist (which the Apostle applies to the purpose of 
justification, Rom. iv. 6, 7, 8.) of what is done in Baptism, 
of the justification conferred in that holy solemnity#: from 
whence it is evident, that he understood Baptism to be 
the ordinary standing mean, or tmstrument of Magic 
ance. 

I shall shut up this detail of Fathers with the words of 
St. Austin; who, undertaking to explain the four things 
mentioned by the Apostle, (Rom. viil. 30.) predestinate, 
called, justified, and glorified, says of the third thus: 
** Behold, persons are baptized, all their sins are forgiven, 


Bidov ori xed Gavh ciimrden xacay 4 bv th shore ens vieSolas epi Siens 
Basil. de Spirit. Sanct. cap. x. p. 21, 22. edit. Bened. 

* Miers 08 xal Bdmrioun, 300 reora cis cwrnclas, cumOueis AARAOS, xa BDi- 
orga wioris wey yee TeAEiouroer dic Baxrioporos? Barriopa d¢ Seuersovras diz 
Tis wiarews, wed deez Tay ara byomaruy sxcerege st nee ibid. ‘cap. 
xii. p. 23. ; 

a Propheta autem tempus felix previdens in daivitOris ce beatos 
nuncupat, quibus sine labore vel aliquo opere per lavacrum remittuntur, et 
teguntur, et non imputantur peccata. Apostolus tamen propter plenitudinem 
temporum, et quia plus gratiz in Apostolis est quam fuit in Prophetis, majora 
prostestatur quae ex dono baptismatis consequimur ; quia non solum remis- 
sionem peccatorum accipere nos, sed justificari et filios Dei fieri profitetur, ut 
beatitudo hic perfectam habeat et securitatem et gloriam. Hilar. Diac. in 
Rom. iv. 8. inter Opp. Ambros. tom. ii. p. 49, ; 


os 
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*‘ they are justified from their sins.” He repeats the 
same doctrine soon after in words still more express¢. It 
would be endless to quote passages from the same Father 
to prove that, in his account, there is no justification, or- 
dinarily, lefore or without Baptism. It was a fixed prin- 
ciple with him, that justéfication ordinarily commenced 
with Baptism, and not otherwise. ts : 

From hence (as I may note by the way) we may easily 
understand what St. Austin meant by his famed maxim, 
which many have often perverted to a very wrong sense ; 
namely, that good works follow after justification, and do 
not precede ié4. In reality, he meant no more than that 
men must be incorporated in Christ, must be Christians, 
and good Christians, (for such only are justified,) before 
they could practise Christian works, or righteousness, 
strictly so called©: for such works only have an eminent 
right and title to the name of good works; as they only 
are salutary within the covenant, and have a claim upon 
promise. Works before justification, that is, before salu- 


b Ecce enim baptizati sunt homines, omnia illis peccata dimissa sunt, jus- 
tificati sunt a peccatis. Augustin. Serm. clviii. de verb. Apostol. Rom. 
viii. 762. tom. v. 

¢ Unusquisque vestrum jam ipsa justificatione constitutus, accepta scilicet 
remissione peccatorum per levacrum regenerationis, accepto Spiritu Sancto, 
proficiens de die in diem, &c. Augustin. ibid. p. 763, Conf. Chrysostom. in 
Rom. viii. 30, Hom. xv. p. 595. tom. ix. ed. Bened. Damascen. in eund. 
loc. Opp. tom. ii. p. 33. f 

4 Sciat se quisque per fidem posse justificari, etiamsi Jegis opera non pree- 
cesserint: sequuntur enim justificatum non precedunt justificandum. Au- 
gustin. de Fid. et Oper. cap. xiv. p. 177. tom. vi. Justificationem opera non 
precedunt. Augustin. de Spirit. et Litera, cap. xxvi. p. 109. tom. x. Bona 
opera subsequuntur gratiam, non precedunt. Opp. imperf, contr, Julian. 
lib. i. cap. 141. p. 956. tom. x. Conf. tom. ii. p. 717, 720, et tom. vi. 
p. 89. : 
¢ Mandata ejus sancta et bona sibi tribuebant ; que ut possit homo facere, 

Deus operatur in homine per fidem Jesu Christi qui finis est.ad justitiam 
omni credenti: id est, cui per Spiritum incorporatus, factusque membrum 
ejus potest quisque, illo incrementum intrinsecus dante, operart justitiam. 
Augustin. de Spiritu et Lit. cap. xxix. p. 113, Conf. cap. xxxiy..p. L19. 
tom. vi. ' 
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tary Baptism, are not, in his accountf, within the promise ; 
but are excluded rather, according to the ordinary rule 
laid down in John iii. 5. and diverse other texts before 
cited. But J return. 

Enough hath been ‘said to show, that Baptism is, by 
Divine appointment, the ordinary instrument for convey- 
ing the grace of justification. Scripture and antiquity are 
clear in this matter: and so likewise are our Church forms ; 
particularly our baptismals offices, Catechism, and Con- 
Jfirmation. 

I am aware that some eminent moderns» have pre- 
sumed to teach, that the first justification in adults is an- 
tecedent to Baptism, and that Baptism rather seals and 
confirms it, than conveys it: but I see no sufficient ground 
for that doctrine, either in Scripture or antiquity, or in the 
‘public offices of our Church; but much the contrary : and 
it seems, that the mistake in this matter first arose, either 
from the confounding the first preparatory renewings of 
the grace of the’ Spirit, with the grace of justification ; or 
from a misinterpreting of St. Paul’s doctrine relating to 
justifying faith, as if the Apostle in mentioning one instru-_ 
ment of justification, had thereby excluded every instru- 
ment lesides, which he does not. It might as well be 
pleaded, (as I before hinted,) that the Apostle had there- 
by excluded the work of the Father, or Son, or Spirit, 
from the office of justification; as that he’ excluded the 
visible means, rites, or sacraments, in and by which they 
jointly operate. St. Paul’s phrases, or exclusive terms, 
infer no such thing; neither is his faith opposed to Bap- 
tism, but it takes it in, ordinarily, and is neither salutary 
‘nor lively faith, till plighted in that ordinance}. 


f Vid. Augustin. de divers. Quest. ad Simplic. lib. i: p. 89. tom. vi. Ttem 
de Spirit. et Lit. cap. xxxiv. p. 119. ‘tom. vi. 

¢ Publ. Bapt. of Inf. and Private ‘Bapt. and Bapt. of those ‘of riper 
years. 

h Bucer. Script. Anglican. p. 730. 

i This article was maintained, against Cartwright, by Whitgift first, and 
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5. From the instrument of conveyance on God’s part, 
We may next proceed to the instrument of reception on 


man’s ; which I take to be faith, as I have more than 
once intimated, and must now explain. 


I am sensible that some yery eminent men* have ex- 
pressed a dislike of the phrase of the instrumentality of 
faith ; and have also justly rejected the thing, according 
to the false notion which some had aaa of it. It 
cannot, with any tolerable sense or propriety, be looked 
upon as an instrument of conveyance in the hand of the 
efficient or principal cause: but it may justly and properly 
be looked upon as the instrument of reception in the hand 
of the recipient. It is not the mean by which the grace 
is wrought, effected, or conferred: but it may be, and is, 
the sean by which it is accepted or received': or, to ex- 
press it a little differently, it is not the instrument of jus- 
tification in the active sense of the word; but it is in the 
passive sense of it. 

It cannot be for nothing that St. Paul so often and so 


afterwards by Hooker. (See Hooker, vol. ii. b. 5. n. 60. p. 245. Ox. edit.) 
Field, after both, yindicates the Protestants on that head, Eoge the re- 
proaches of their Popish adversaries, as follows : 

‘* Stapleton saith, that a threefold fraud of the Protestants, _ touching re- 
*¢ mission of sins, is to be avoided : first, in. that they make our justification 
*¢ to consist in the so/e remission of sins by faith , that the sacraments confer 
§ nothing to our justification. But. this is untrue; for they teach no such 
“ thing; but that Baptism and repentance are necessarily reanizet in them 
“ that are to be first justified.” Field on the Church, b. ii. Append. 
p- 298. ) 

.« Hammond, Catech. Opp. vol. i. p. 36. Tillotson, Posth. Serm. vol. ii, 
_p- 480, 486. Bull. Opp. Latin. p..418, 512, 555, 655, 657, 658. Truman, 
Great Propit. p- 194, 195. 
he Quod. per fidem, tanquam organum, gratiam justificationis: accipi vel 
apprehendi dicunt,Protestantes, nz illi Romanenses——— nimium morosi cen- 
sores sunt, quibus ista loquendi forma improbatur ; presertim propter verbum 
apprehendendi: eodem enim modo loquuntur etiam multi doctissimi Roma- 
: Cronden Pererius in Rom. y. 2. Maldonat. in Joh. vi..29. videatur, et 
Estius in Rom. iii. 28. Claudius Espenceus in 1 Tim. yi. 12. ubi horum no- 
vorum criticorum temeritatem recte castigat. Gul. Forbes, Consid, Modest. 
p. 24. Conf. p. 38. edit. nova, A. D. 1704, 
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emphatically speaks of man’s being justified by faith™, or 
through faith in Christ’s blood™; and that he particularly 
notes it of Abraham, that he believed, and that his faith 
was counted to him for justification®; when he might as 
easily have said, had he so meant, that man is justified by 
faith and works, or that Abraham, to whom the Gospel 
was preached P, was justified by Gospel faith and obedience. 
Besides, it is certain, and is on all hands allowed, that, 
though St. Paul did not directly and expressly oppose 
faith to evangelical works, yet he comprehended the works 
ofthe moral law under those ‘works which he excluded 
from the office of justifying, in his ‘sense of justifying, in 
those passages: and farther, he used such arguments as 
appear to extend to all kinds of works: for Abraham’s 


works were really evangelical works, and yet they were. 


excluded. Add to this, that if justification could come 
even by evangelical works, without taking in faith in the 
meritorious sufferings and satisfaction of a Mediator; then 
might we have “ whereof to glory4,” as needing no par- 
don; .and then might it be justly said, that “ Christ died 
‘“‘in vain". I must further own, that it is of great weight 
with me, that so early and so considerable a writer as 
Clemens of Rome, an apostolical man, should so inter- 
pret the doctrine of gustifying faith, as to oppose it plainly 
even to evangelical works however exalted. It runs thus: 
‘© They (the ancient Patriarchs) were all therefore greatly 
‘¢ slorified and magnified; not for their own sake, or for 
“their own works, or for the righteousness which they 
‘themselves wrought, but through his good pleasure. 
** And we also being called through his good pleasure in 
“ Christ Jesus, are not yustified by ourselves, neither by 
‘* our own wisdom, or knowledge, or piety, or the works 


™ Rom. i. 17. ii. 22, 28, 30. v. 2. 
24, 26, v.5.- Phil. iii. 9. 

» Rom. iii, 25. Gal. ii. 20. Phil. iii. 10. 

© Rom. iv. 3. Gal. iii. 6. P Gal. iii, 8. 

4 See Rom. iv. 2. F See Gal. ii. 21. 


ix. 32. Gal. ii. 16. iii. 8, 11, 14, 22, 
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“which we have done in holiness of heart, but by that 
“ faith by which Almighty God justified all from the be- 
“ ginnings.” Here it is observable, that the word faith 
does not stand for the whole system of Christianity, or 
for Christian belief at large, but for some particular self- 
denying principle by which good men, even under the 
patriarchal and legal dispensations, laid hold on the mercy 
and promises of God, referring all, not to themselves or, 
their own-deservings, but to Divine goodness, in and through 
a Mediator. ‘It is true, Clemens elsewhere, and St. Paul 
almost every where, insists upon true holiness. of heart 
and obedience of life, as indispensable conditions of salva-. 
tion, or justification ; and of that, one would think there 
could be no question among men of any judgment or pro- 
bity: but the question about conditions is very distinct 
from the other question about zmstruments ; and therefore 
both parts may be true, viz. that faith and obedience are 
equally conditions, and equally indispensable where oppor- 
tunities permit; and yet faith over and above is emphati- 
cally the instrument both of receiving and holding jutifica- 
tion, or a title to salvation *. Z 
To explain this matter more distinctly, let it be remem- 
bered, that God may be considered (as I before noted) 
either as a party contracting with man, on very gracious 
terms", or as a Judge to pronounce judgment upon him. 


-_~ ~? Lad £ > s. ¢: a. 
S Kal hyccis ody ie Dernumros avcoy ty Xguaorg “Inoov nanSévets, ob 0! Eauray di 


xusobpeSoe, od: duce 7H5 fusrious coding, A guvictms, 4 edoeBeias, 1 Egyay wy pastbige 
yurdpsSe tv dovornts nugdius’ “Ard Vid rHs wlorews, Of ns TavTUS Tos am wives 
6 wavroxgarug Osis Diznlwcevr. Clem. Rom. Epist. i, cap...32. 

-t A learned foreigner illustrates this matter by the case of marriag‘e, as 
every good person is conceived to be married to Christ, and to become one 
flesh with him. Ephes. v. 31, 32, Now there are many qualifications, con- 
ditions, capacities, requisite to a valid marriage: but still consent or con- 
tract, with due solemnities, is what formally makes the matrimonial bond, 

and what gives it its sanction. Respect, obedience, love, do not properly 
effect it; but consent does. So faith binds the contract, consummates we 
marriage covenant with Christ, while the rest are considered as qualifiaaiens 
or conditions of the stipulation, not as the formal stipulation itself. Vid. 

WFesselii Dissertat. Academ. p. 147, &c. 281. isles 
« Neque enim hoc fadus naturam habet emptionis, venditionts, aut loca- 
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Man’s first coming into covenant (supposing him aduwlé) 
is by assenting to it, and accepting of it, to have and to 
hold it on such kind of tenure as God proposes: that is to 
say, upon a self-denying tenure, considering himself as a 
guilty man, standing in need of pardon, and of borrowed 
merits, and at length resting upon mercy. So here the 
previous question is, whether a person shall consent to hold 
a privilege upon this submissive kind of tenure or not? 
Such assent or consent, if he comes into it, is the very 
thing which St. Paul and St. Clemens call faith *: and this 
previous and general question, is the question which both 
of them determine against any proud claimants who would 
hold by a more self-admiring tenure. 

Or, if we next consider God as sitting in judgment, and 
man before the tribunal, going to plead his cause; here 
the question is, what kind of plea shall a man resolve to 
trust his salvation upon? Shall he stand upon his innocence, 
and rest upon strict law ; or shall he plead guiliy, and rest 
in an act of grace P If he chooses the former, he is proud, 
and sure to be cast: if he chooses the latter, he is safe so 
far, in throwing himself upon an act of grace. Now this 
question also, which St. Paul has decided, is previous to 


tionis, conductionis, aut alicujus contractus imnominati, do ut Sacias, facio 
ut facias, ubi eorum que invicem prestantur equalitas requiritur : sed habet 
aliquam convenientiam cum contractu feudali, ubi una pars ex gratia quid 
in alterum confert, que autem altera vicissim prestat, non retributionis sed 
tantum recognitionis yim habent, grati, fidelis, ac devoti animi testem. Puf- 
fendorf. Jus Fecial. Divin. sect. liv. p. 191. Conf. sect. li. p. 172, 

w Summa huc redit, quod is [Christus] peccata generis humani, in se sus- 
cepit, eaque expiavit, ac prodisdem justitie Divine satisfecit, eo cum effectu 
ut qui in ipsum eredunt, seu in ejusdem ‘merito et satisfactione omnem suam 
Jiduciam reponunt, ejus intuitu gratiam Dei querunt, peccatorum remissi- 
onem, solidam et coram tribunali divino subsistentem justitiam, cum aliis 
beneficiis quae cam’Deo réconciliatos comitantur, et demum vitan eternam 
cohsequantur. Puffendorf. ibid. sect. xlviii, p. 166. 

* Quia foedus ac Divina benéficia per eandem [fidem] acceptantur ; cum in- 
vitis et reluctantibus ista impingere nolit Deus, neque id citra extinctionem 
moralitatis fieri-possit.. Ibid. sect. li, p. 172. Ex parte hominum ordinavit 
médium Anwsixdy, set per quod istud’ acceptatur, idem; quam etiam homi- 
nibus offert, sed morali, non physica aut mechanico modo. Ibid. sect. lxxviii. 
p- 319. ‘Conf. sect. Ixxxv.'p. 349. 
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the question, what conditions even the act of grace itself 
finally insists upon? A question which St. James in par- 
ticular, and the general tenor of the whole Scripture has 
abundantly satisfied ; and which could never have been 
made a question by any considerate or impartial Christian. 
But of that I may say more under another article. What 
I am at present concerned with is to observe, that faith is 
emphatically the instrument by which an adult accepts the 
covenant of grace, consenting to hold by that kind of te- 
nure, to be justified in that way, and to rest in that kind of 
plea, putting his salvation on that only issue. 

- It appears to be a just obseryation, which Dr. Whitby 
makes, (Pref. to the Epist. to Galat. p. 300.) that Abra- 
ham had faith (Hebr. xi. 8.) before what was said of his 
justification in Gen. xy. 16. and afterwards more abun- 
dantly, when he offered up his son Isaac: but yet neither 
of those instances was pitched upon by the Apostle, as fit 
for his purpose, because in both obedience was joined with 
faith: whereas here was a pure act of faith without works, 
and of this act of faith it is said, ‘it was imputed to him 
“ for righteousness.’ : 

The sum is, none of our works are good enough to stand 
by themselves before him who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity. Christ only is pure enough for it at first 
hand, and they that are Christ’s at second hand, in and 
through him. Now, because it is by faith that we thus 
interpose, as it were, Christ between God and us, in order 
to gain acceptance by him; therefore faith is emphatically 
the instrument whereby we receive the grant of justification. 
Obedience is equally a condition, or qualification, but not an 
instrument, not being that act of the mind whereby we 
look up to God and Christ, and whereby we embrace the 
promises. 

«¢ Faith,” by St. Paul’s account of it, “is the substance 
«¢ of things hoped for,”’ as making the things subsist, as it 
were, with certain effect in the mind. It is the “ evidence 
« of things not seenY,” being, as it were, the eye of the 

y Hebr. xi. 1. 
6g4 
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mind, looking to the blood of Christ, and thereby inwardly 
warming the affections to a firm reliance upon it, and ac- 
quiescence in it”. But this is to be understood of a firm 
and vigorous faith, and at the same time well grownded.— 
Faith is said to embrace (salute, welcome) the things pro- 
mised of Goda, as things present to view, or near at hand. 
There is no other faculty, virtue, act, or exercise of the 
mind, which so properly does it as fuith does: therefore 
faith particularly is represented as that by which the Gen- 
tile converts laid hold on justification, and brought it 
home to themselves. And as faith is said to have healed 
several®, in a bodily sense; so may it be also said to heal 
men ina spiritual way, that is, to justify, being immediately 
instrumental in the reception of that grace, more than any 
other virtwes are. For as, when persons were healed by 
looking on the brazen serpent 4, their eyes were particularly 
imstrumental to their cure, more than the whole body ; so 
faith, the eye of the mind, is particularly instrumental in 
this affair, more than the whole body of graces, with which 
it is accompanied: not for any supereminent excellency of 
faith above every other virtue, (for charity is greater &,) 
but for its particular a@péness, in the very nature of it, to 
make things distant become near, and to admit them into 
close embraces. The Homilies of our Church describe 
and limit the doctrine thus: “ Faith doth not shut out rec 
** pentance, hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, to be 
“ joined with faith in every man that is justified; but it 
“shutteth them out from the office of justifying f;” that 
is to say, from the office of accepting or receiving it : for as 
to the office of justifying in the active sense, that belongs 


© Rom. iii. 25, = Hebr. xi,.13, 14. 

» Rom, ix. 30, 31, 32. 

« Matt. ix. 22, Luke vii. 50. viii, 48. xvii. 19. xviii, 42. Mark y. 34. 
x. 52. 

4 Numb, xxi. 8, 9. Comp. Isa. xly. 22. John iii, 14, Conf. Gul. Forbes, 
Confid. Modest. p. 28, 29. Grabe in Notis ad Bulli Harmon. p, 450, 451. 

od, Con exitiee las 

* Homily of Salvation, part i. p. 19, 
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to God only, as the same Homily elsewhere declaress. 
‘The doctrine is there further explained thus: ‘ Because 
“ faith doth directly send us to Christ for remission of our 
*< sins, and that, by faith given us of God, we embrace the 
“ promise of God’s mercy, and of the remission of our 
“ sins, (which thing none other of our viriwes or works 
“ properly doth,) therefore the Scripture useth to say, that 
“ faith without works doth justify®:’ not that this is 
to be understood of a man’s being confident of his own 
election, his own justification, or his own salvation in par- 
ticular, (which is quite another question, and to be deter- 
mined by other rules,) but of his confiding solely upon the 
covenant of grace in Christ, (not upon his own deservings,) 
with full assurance that so, and so only, he is safe, as long 
as he behaves accordingly. 

The covenant of grace has conditions annexed to it, which 
I am next to consider. 

6. The conditions of justification are of great weight; 
for without them no instruments can avail. Those condi- 
tions are faith and obedience ; as St. James hath particu- 


& Homily of Salvation, part ii. p. 22, 23. and part iii, p. 24. Among the 
later Homilies, see on the Passion, p. 347, 349. and concerning the Sacra- 
ment, parti. p. 376, 379, Conf. Nowelli Catech. p.41. Gul. Forbes, Consid. 
Modest. p. 23, 24, 38. Hooker, Disc. on Justific. p.509. Tyndal. p. 45, 187, 
225, 330, 331. Field, p. 298, 323. Conf. Augustan. art. xx. p. 18,19. Span- 
heim, tom. iii. p. 141, 159, 761, 834. Le Blanc, p. 126, 267. 

h Homily of Salvation, part iii. p. 24. 7 

N. B. In the 28th Article of our Church, we are taught, that “* the mean 
«* whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten in the supper, is faith.’ 
Compare Jewell’s Defence, &c. p. 234. and my Review, vol. vii. p. 104, 105, 
144, 156, 177, 179, 394. No one can doubt but that charity is as neces- 
sarily required to a worthy reception of the Eucharist, or to a veal reception 
of the body and the graces thereon depending, as faith can be: they are both 
of them equally conditions: but faith particularly is the mean, or instrument ; 
which charity in this case is not.. Charity is excluded here from serving as 

_a mean, from the office of being an instrument, and nobody takes offence 
at it: why should they therefore in the other sacrament, the sacrament of 
the first justification, when the cases are parallel? Our Church is constant 
and uniform in both; and so are the ancient churches likewise, upon reasons 
grounded in the very nature of faith, as an act or habit specifically different 
from charity. 
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larly maintainedi. St, Paul had before determined the 

general and previous question, as to the tenure whereby we 
are to hold, or the plea by which we ought to abide; 
namely, by grace, in opposition to claims: and when 
some lilertines had perverted (as is probable) St. Paul’s 
doctrine very widely and strangely, and made an ill use 
of it; then St. James showed that that very faith, which 
was to rest in a covenant of grace, supposed a conformity 
to the ¢erms of it; otherwise it would be found but a dead 
faith, no Christian faith at all: for a cordial belief of the 
Divine promises, and a cordial acquiescence in God’s cove- 
nant, implies and includes a cordial submission to the terms 
and conditions of it; otherwise, it is nothing but empty 
ceremony. 

Upon the whole, the perfect agreement between St. 
Paul and St. James, in the article of justification, appears 
very clear and certain. St. Paul declares, that, in order to 
come at justification, it is necessary to stand upon grace, 
not upen merit; which St. James does not deny, but con- 
Jims rather in what he says of the perfect law of liberty, 
James 1. 25. ii,12. St. Paul makes faith the instrument 
of receiving that grace; which St. James does not dispute, 
but approves by what he says of Abraham, (chap. il. 23.) 
only he maintains also, that, in the conditionate sense, jus- 
tification depends equally upon faith and good works; 
which St. Paul also teaches and inculcates in effect, or in 
other words, through all his writings. If St. Paul had 
had precisely the same question before him which St. 
James happened to have, he would have decided just as 

St. James did: and if St. James had had precisely the 
same question before him which St. Paul had, he would 
have determined just as St. Paul did. Their principles 
were exactly the same, but the questions were diverse, 
and they had different adversaries to deal with, and oppo- 
site extremes to encounter, which is a common case. 

It may be noted, that that fai/h which I here call a con- 


i James li. 14—26. 
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dition, is of much wider compass than that particular 
kind of faith which is precisely the instrument of justifica- 
tion. For faith, as a condition, means the whole complex 
of Christian lelief as expressed in the creeds ; while faith, 
as an instrument, means only the laying hold on grace, and 
resting in Christ’s merits in opposition to our own deserv- 
ings: though this also, if it is a vital and operative prin- 
ciple, (and if it is not, it is nothing worth,) must of course 
presuppose, carry with it, and draw after it, an hearty sub- 
mission to, and observance of, all the necessary conditions of 
that covenant of grace, wherein we repose our whole trust 
and confidence. So that St. Paul might well say, ‘‘Do 
« we then make void the law (the moral law) through 
“ faith? God forbid: yea we establish the law*.” We 
exempt no man from religious duties ; which are duties 
still, though they do not merit, nor are practicable to such 
a degree as to be above the need of pardon: they are ne- 
cessary conditions, in their measure of justification; though 
not sufficient in themselves to justify, nor perfect enough 
to stand before God, or to abide trial: therefore Christ’s 
merits must be taken in to supply their defects; and so 
our resting in Christ’s atonement, by an humble, self-deny- 
ing faith, is our last resort, our anchor of salvation both 
sure and steadfast, after we have otherwise done our ut- 
most towards the fulfilling of God’s sacred laws, towards 
the performing all the conditions required}, 

That good works, internal and external, are, according as 


~ ke Rom. iii. 31. See Norris's Pract. Disc. vol. iii. Disc. 3. 

1 Coram Deo nibil valet quam Filius ejus charissimus, Jesus Christus: ad 
ium ubicunqne est, respicit; in illo complacuit: hic totus sanctus et purus 
est‘coram illo. ‘Filius autem non per opera, sed per fidem in corde absque 
omni opere, apprehenditur. Charitas et opera nec sunt nec esse possunt Filius 
Dei, ant justitia que coram Deo pura et sancta sit, ut est Filius. Itaque per 
sé non ‘consistunt coram Deo ut justitia pura, qualis est Filius. Quod vero 
justa et sancta yocentur, ex gratia fit, non ex gure: neque illa zque respicit 
Deus ut Filizim,’sed tantum propter Filium ea tolerat, et fert illorum im- 
puritatem : imo coronat ea et. premiis <afficit, sed id omue propter Filium, 
qui in corde habitat per jidem. Luther. in ‘Seckendorf. lib, iii..p. 357. 
A.D. 1541. 


ais 
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opportunities offer and circumstances permit, conditions pro- 
perly so called, is clear from the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, as hath been often and abundantly proved by our 
own Divines™, and is admitted by the most judicious 
among the foreign Reformed". 

- Yet some have been very scrupulous as to this innocent 
name, even while they allow the absolute necessity of good 
works, as indispensable qualifications for future blessed- 
ness. Why not conditions therefore, as well as qualifica- 
tions 2 Perhaps, because that name might appear to strike 
at absolute predestination, or unconditional election ;, and 
there may lie the scruple: otherwise, the difference ap- 
pears to lie rather in words than in things. 

Some will have them called not ‘conditions, but fruits or 
consequents of justification. If they mean by justification, 
the same as the grace of the Holy Spirit, and. the Jjirst 
grace of faith springing from it, they say true®: and then 
there is nothing more in it than an improper use of the 
word justification, excepting that from abuse of words very 
frequently arises some corruption of doctrine. 

If they mean only, that owfward acts of righteousness 


m Bull, Opp. Latin. p. 412, 414, 415, 430, 434, 514, 516, 544, 583, 645, 
668, edit. ult. 

Stillingfleet’s Works, vol. iii. p. 367, 380, 393, 398. Tillotson’s Posth. 
Serm. vol. ii. p. 484, 487. as 4 

» Vossius de Bonis Operibus, Thes. x. p. 370. Opp. tom. vi. Frid. Span- 
hem. fil. Opp. tom. iii. p. 141, 159. Conf. Gul. Forbes, Consid. Modest. 
p- 195, &c. 

© Nemo computet bona opera ante fidem; ubi fides non erat, bonum opus 
non erat: bonum enim opus intentio facit, intentionem fides dirigit. dugus- 
tin. in Psal. xxxi, p. 172. tom. iv. - 

Crede in eum qui justificat impium, ut possint et bona opera tua esse opera 
bona: nam nec bona illa appellayerim, quamdiu non de radice bona proce- 
dunt. Ibid. p. 174. 

N.B. St. Austin is not constant in his notion of good works, but he uses 
the phrase in-a twofold sense, larger or stricter. Sometimes he means by 
good works, works flowing from grace and faith, whether before or after 
Baptism; as he does here: and sometimes he means works strictly Christian, 
subsequent to the éncorporation in Baptism, that is, subsequent to justifica- 
tion. The want of observing this his twofold use of the phrase, has led some 
uncautious readers into mistakes. 
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are fruits of inward habits or dispositions; that also is 
undoubtedly true: but that is no reason why internal acts, 
virtues, graces, (good works of the mind,) should not be 
called conditions of the primary justification; or why. the 
outward acts should not be justly thought conditions of 
preserving it. 

But if they mean that justification is ordinarily given to 
adults, without any preparative or previous conditions of 
faith and repentance, that indeed is very new doctrine and 
dangerous, and opens a wide door to carnal security and 
to all ungodliness. But enough of this matter. - 

The sum of what has been offered under the present 
head is, that we are justified by God the Father, considered 
as principal and first mover ; and by God the Son, as_me- 
ritorious purchaser; and by God the Holy Ghost, as im- 
mediate efficient ; and by Baptism, as the ordinary instru- 
ment of conveyance; and by faith of such a kind, as the 
ordinary instrument of reception ; and lastly, by faith and 
holiness, as the necessary qualifications and conditions in 
adults, both for the first receiving and for the perpetual 
preserving itP. Such and so many are the concurring 


p The order of justification is thus expressed in King Edward’s Catechism, 
written by Poynet, A. D. 1553, countenanced by the other Bishops and Clergy, 
and published by the King’s authority. ; 

“1, The first and principal, and most proper cause of our justification and 
< salvation, is the goodness and love of God, whereby he chose us before the 
*¢ world. rs 

<< 2. After that, God granteth us to he called by the preaching of the Gos- 
< pel.of Jesus Christ; when the Spirit of the Lord is poured upon us: by 
“¢ whose guiding and governance we be led to settle our ¢rwst in God, and 
“¢ hope for the performance of his promise. 

« 3. With this choice is joined, as companion, the mortifying of the old 
“< man, that is, of our affections and lusts. " 

<< 4. From the same Spirit also cometh our sanctification, the love of God 
« and of our neighbour; justice and uprightness of life. 

_ «© 5, Finally, to say all in sum, whatever is in us, or may be done. of us, 
«‘ honest, pure, true, and good ; that altogether springeth out of this pleasant 
<¢ rock, the goodness, love, choice, and unchangeable purpose of God; he is 
<é the cause; thé rest are the fruits and effects. 

« 6. Yet are also the choice and Spirit of God and Christ himself causes 
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causes, operating, in their order and degree, towards man’s 
first or final justification. It would be altogether wrong 
to separate them, or to set them one against another; or to 
advance any one or more, to the exclusion of the rest. — 

I may observe further, for the preventing any mistake 
or misconception, that I might have considered Baptism 
as an external instrument of reception in the hand of man, 
as man bears a part in that sacrament; and so there would 
be two instruments of reception, external and internal, 
Baptism and faith: and if any one chooses so to state the 
case, I shall not object to it. But having mentioned 
Baptism before, as the instrument of conveyance on .God’s 
part, which is most considerable, I thought it of less mo- 
ment to bring it up again under a different view, because 
that would be understood of course. 

I cannot dismiss this head without throwing in a word 
or two of ‘the wise provisions made by our Church, in 
bringing children to Baptism, that they may be both ,re- 
generated and justified from the first. It is right and safe 
for the children themselves: and not only so; but the 


*€ conjoined and coupled with each other: which may be reckoned amongst 
“ the principal causes of salvation. 

«¢ 7, As oft therefore as we use to say, that we are made righteous and 
<¢ saved by faith only, it is meant thereby, that faith, or rather trust alone 
“¢ doth lay hard upon*, understand, and perceive our righteous-making to 
“ be given us of God freely ; that is to say, by no deserts of our own, but by 
“ the free grace of the Almighty Father. 

© 8, Moreover faith doth ingender in us dove of our neighbour, and such 
“© works as God is pleased withal: for if it be a dively and true faith, quick- 
“¢ ened by the Holy Ghost, she is the mother of all good saying and doing. 
<« By this short tale, it is evident by what means we attain to be righteous. 
‘¢ For, not by the worthiness of our own deservings were we heretofore chosen, 
“* or long ago saved, but by the only mercy of God, and pure grace of Christ 
*¢ our Lord; whereby we were in him made to do those good werks that God 
‘¢had appointed for us to walk in. And although good works cannot de- 
‘© serve to make us righteous before God, yet do they so cleave unto faith, 
“that neither faith can be found without them, nor good works be any 

““ where found without faith.’ Fol. 68. in Heylin Quinquartic. contr. 
p. 105. 


* 


* For hold. 
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very doing it is further of use to prevent or remove the 
perplexities raised by contentious men on the subject of 
justification. 

Some will tell you that good works are not conditions of 
justification: it is certainly true in the case of infants, 
(which is the common case with us,) for neither works nor 
faith are conditions required of them: they are justified 
without either, by the free mercy of God, through the 
alone merits of Christ. 

Some will plead, that man is’ utterly unable to do good 
works before he is justified and regenerated: they should 
rather say, before he receives grace; for that is the real 
-and the full truth. But what occasion or need is there, 
for disturbing common Christians at all with points of 
this nature now? Are we not all of us, or nearly all, (ten 
thousand to one,) laptized in infancy ; and therefore rege- 
nerated and justified of course, and thereby prepared for 
‘good works, as soon as capable of them by our years? 
Good works must, in this case at least, (which is eur case,) 
follow after justification and regeneration, if they are at all: 
and therefore how impertinent and frivolous is it, if not 
hurtful rather, to amuse the ignorant with such notions, 
which, in our circumstances, may much better be-spared ? 
Our Church has so well provided for that case by Infant 
Baptism, that we need not'so much as inquire whether good 
works precede or follow justification in the case of adults, 
since it is not our case. Weare ‘very‘sure that, in our 
circumstances, good works do not' precede, but follow justi- 
fication, because they come ‘after Baptism, if they come 
‘at ail. The truth, and the whole truth, “of ‘this matter 
‘seems to lie in the following particulars. 

1. Infants are justified in Baptism, without either faith 
‘or works; and if they grow up in faith and obedience, the 
privilege is continued to them: if not, it is taken away 
' from them, till they repent. 

2. Adults, coming fitly prepared, are immediately juste- 
fred in Baptism, by faith, without any .owtward works, 
without a good life, while they have not time for-it; butif 
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a good life does not ensue afterwards, when /ime and op- 
portunities are given; they forfeit the privilege received, 
till they repent. 

3. Adults, coming to Baptism in hypocrisy or impent- 
tency, (like Simon Magus,) are not justified, whatever their 
faith be; because they want the necessary and essential 
qualifications or conditions: but if they afterwards turn to 
God with true faith and repentance, then they enter into 
a justified state, and so continue all along, unless they 
relapse. 

4. Neither faith nor works are required in infants : both 
faith and inward works (a change of heart) are required in 
all adults: faith and works (inward and outward) are in- 
dispensably required in all adults who survive their Bap- 
tism, in proportion to their opportunities, capacities, or 
abilities. But enough of this. 

’ V. 

Having hitherto endeavoured to explain the nature, and 
to set forth the causes and instruments of justification, in as 
clear a manner as I could; I proceed now, astly, to point 
out some extremes, which many have been found to run 
into, on the right hand or on the left: so hard a thing is 
it to observe a middle course, and to pursue the safe and 

even road. Those extremes or deviations are many, but 
are reducible to two; one of which, for distinction sake, 
I may call the proud extreme, as disdaining to accept the 
grace of God, or the merits of Christ; the other may be 
called the libertine extreme, as abusing the doctrines of 
grace and satisfaction, to serve the ends of licentiousness. 

1. I shall begin with the proud extreme. The Pagans, 
formerly, were so proud of their good morals, that they 
conceived they had no need .of Christ, either to make 
them better, or to secure the Divine acceptance; and 
therefore they would not so much as listen to the terms 
of Christianity 4. mee rate 


4 Multi enim gloriantur de operibus, et invenis multos Paganos propterea 
nolle fieri Christianos, quia quasi sufficiunt sibi de bona vita sua. Bene vi- 
vere opus est, ait: Quid mihi preecepturus est Christus? Ut bene vivam? jam 


nme 
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The Pharisaical Jews were as proud, or prouder, in 
their way, claiming, as it were, justification as a debtr, 
rather than a favour, as if they had no need of grace, or 
were too exalted to accept of pardon. This high conceit 
of themselves and their own perfections, made them averse 
to Christ, and kept them from submittmg to the Gosped 
way of justification or salvation. 

The Pelagians, of the fifth century, by over-magnifying 
free will and natural abilities, at the same time depreciat- 
ing or slighting Divine grace, unwarily fell into the proud 
extreme; though not so grievously as the Jews and Pa- 
gans had done before. St. Austin, however, very justly 
made use of the same way. of reasoning against them, 
which St. Paul had made use of against Jews and Pa- 
gans; because the same general reasons concluded equally 
against alls, 

The Schoolmen of later days, and the Romanists still 
later, one by setting up a kind of merit of congruity* as 
to works preceding justification, and the other by main- 
taining a merit of condignity™ with respect to works fol- 
bene vivo: quid mihi necessarius est Christus? Nullum homicidium, nullum 
furtum, nullam rapinam facio, res alienas non concupisco, nullo. adulterio 
contaminor: nam inyeniatur aliquid in vita mea quod reprehendatur, et 
qui reprehenderit, faciat Christianum. Augustin. m Psal. xxx. Enarr. 2. 
p- 171. tom. iv. : 

r Rom. iv. 4. xi. 6. Compare Truman, Great Propitiation, p. 184, 300. 

s Hoc possumus dicere quod de lege dicit Apostolus, si per naturam jus- 
titia, ergo Christus gratis mortuus est.— Qui suis meritis premia tamquam 
debita expectant, nec ipsa merita Dei gratie tribuunt, sed virtbus propriz 
voluntatis, sicut dictum est de carnali‘Israel, persequentes legem-justitia, in 
legem justitie non perveniunt. Quare ? Quia non ex fide, sed tamquant ex 
operibus. Rom. ix. 31,32. Ipsa est enim justitia ex fide, quam Gentes‘appre- 
henderunt, de quibus dictum est. Rom. ix. 30. Ipsa est’ justitia ex fide, 
qua credimus nos justificari, hoc est, justos fieri, gratia Dei per Jesum Chris- 
tum Dominum nostrum. Quz ex Deo justitia in fide, in fide utique est, 
qua credimus nobis justitiam Diwinitus dari, non a nobis; in nobis, nostris 
viribus fieri. Augustin. Paulino Epist. clxxxvi. p. 664, 666: tom: ii. 

t Against Merit of Congruity, see the 13th Article of our Church 

« Concil; Trident. Sess. vi. Can. 32, Bellarmim. dé Justifieat: lib. v. 
cap. 17. ; 

VOL. Ix. wh 
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lowing, and by admitting works of supererogation W, have 
apparently run too far into the proud extreme ; only diffe- 
rently modified, or under a form, somewhat different from 
that of the self-assuming claimants of older times. Where- 
fore the first Reformers, finding that the same general rea- 
sons, which St. Paul had made use of in another case, 
might be justly applicable in this case also; they laid 
hold of them, and urged them with irresistible force 
against all kinds of human merit, or pretended merit, how- 
ever disguised, or however set off with art or subtilty. 
Thus came the doctrine of justification by faith alone*, 
that is to say, by the alone merits and cross of Christ, (as 
Bishop Jewell interprets ity,) to be a distinguishing prin- 
ciple of the Reformation. F 

The Socinians, by rejecting Christ’s satisfaction, and of 
course standing upon their own works as available to sal- 
vation, independent of it, have only chosen another way of 
committing the same fault, and of running into the proud 
extreme. 

The Deists, who boast of their morality 2, in opposition 
to Gospel faith and Gospel obedience, are, in this respect, 
so nearly allied to the Pagan philosophers, who lived in 
Christian times, that they may be said to fall under the 
same predicament with them; excepting only the addi- 
tional aggravation of their apestasy from the faith where- 
unto they had been baptized. 


w Against which, see the 14th Article of our Church. 

= See the 11th Article of our Church. 

y Jewell, Def. of Apology, p. 66. 

2 Their main principle is thus expressed in a Latin distich: 

Haud crucient animum que circa religionem 
Vexantur lites; sit modo vita proba. Baro. Herbert. 
See my Discourse on Fundamentals, vol. viii. p. 121, 122, 123. 

Near akin to these, are such as magnify moral virtues, Pagan virtues, as 
acceptable in themselves, and needing no atonement nor sacrament to recom- 
mend them to the Divine acceptance. See the Nature, Obligation, and 
Efficacy of the Christian Sacraments, vol. v. p. 472, 473, 478. and Supple- 
ment, p. 526, 527, &c. 535, 536, 537. 
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Those enthusiasts, who fear not to boast even of a sin- 
less perfection in this life; they (whatever their pretences 
are) are remarkably peccant in the proud extreme, even to 
a degree of madness, and stand condemned by many ex- 
press passages both of Old Testament and New. 

Lastly, If there be any amongst us, as probably there 
may, who, though knowing themselves to be sinners, yet 
think that the good works of alms, or other the like 
bounden duties, will satisfy for their sizs ; and who there- 
upon conceive that God would do them wrong, if he 
should not, for their good deeds, pardon their evil deeds; 
such also may be said to err in the proud extreme, not 
considering that all their good deeds are only so many 
strict dues, Ad that the paying off a debt zm part entitles 
no man to a discharge for the remainder. God, for Christ’s 
sake#, may give a discharge for the whole, to every peni- 
tent offender, after his sincerely performing some part of 
bis duty: but a man’s own good works, be they ever so 
many or so great, cannot in themselves be pleaded by way 
of proper atonement for his sins. 

Having thus briefly enumerated the most, or the most 


2 Non patitur enim justum Dei judicium, ut justwm censeat aliquem qui 
justitiam non habeat: non habet vero justitiam ullam peccator nisi in 
Christo, et per mysticam arctissimamque illam unionem cum Christo. Jer. 
xxiii. 6. 2 Cor. v.21. 1 Cor. i.30. Quzque ideo tantopere inculcatur in 
N. T. ubi fideles sexcentis in locis dicuntur esse in Christo. Et celebratur 
pariter in V. T. in Psal. xlv. Cantico Canticorum toto. Isa. liv. 5. Hos. ii. 
18,19. Quia scilicet in eu est faundamentum justificationis peccatoris coram 
Deo. Vinculum vero hujus unionis precipuum, absque quo unio hec nulla- 
tenus consistit, est fides actualis in Christum, moriturum olim, nunc mor- 
tuum, in adultis; vel Spiritus fidei in infantibus electis. Wesselius, Dissert. 
Academ. p. 148. Tum tandem justificari peccatorem coram Deo sola fide, 
qua dextram dat sponso ac sponsori, ejusque dextram tenet, et qua sola con- 
nubium stabile cum ipso contrahens, justitia vicaria ejus imputatur illi ut 
sua, et jus accipit ad omnia ejus bona.—Bona opera postea imponuntur 
justificate (reginz) ut in qnibus non est causa regvandi, sed via tantum ad 
regnum glorie. Omnes ergo externe vocate (quibus Rex Messias sponsor 
foederis, cum justitia vicaria, omnique gratia ejus quotidie offertur in Evan- 
gelio, quibusque ipse dertram suam conjugulem blande porrigit) semetipsos 
diligenter et serio examinare debent, num hnic regine, seu Ecclesiae vere, 
ut ejus membra genuina, accenseri queant. Tid. p. 281. 
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common mistakes or miscarriages in the matter of justifi- 
cation, on the assuming side, derogating from the honour 
of God’s free grace, and from the merits of Christ, which 
are the valuable consideration upon which, or for the sake 
of which only, God justifies as many as he does justify ;. 1 
shall now proceed to observe something of the common 
mistakes in the other extreme, which concerns the neces- 
sary, essential conditions or qualifications required in every 
adult whom God shall accept. 

2. It is a dangerous and fatal extreme so to magnify, or 
to pretend to magnify grace or faith, as thereby to ex- 
clude, sink, or any way lessen the necessity of true and sin- 
cere, and (so far as human infirmities permit) universal 
obedience». There is the greater need of the utmost cau- 

tion and circumspection in this particular, because corrupt 
nature is very prone to listen to, and to fall in with any 
appearing arguments, any pretexts, colours, handles for 
relaxation of duty, and for reconciling their hopes and their 
lusts together. St.Paul was aware, that some of ill minds 
might be apt to pervert his sound doctrine of justification 
by faith, to the purposes of licentiousness; but truth was. 
not to be suppressed for fear some should abuse it; (for 
what is there which some or other may not make an ill 
use of?) neither would it have been right to let one ex- 
treme go uncorrected, only for the preventing the possible, 
or even probable danger from weak or evil minded men, 
who might take the handle to run into another. St. Paul 
therefore was content so to correct an error on the right 


» Signa fidei justificantis sunt 1. Totum velle Christum suum esse, non 
tantum ut sacerdotem, sed etiam ut regem. 2. Solum velle Christum, cum 
abnegatione justitie proprie, omniumque sunctorum, quz nullaest. 3. Gau- 
dere in fide, et animosa in adversis fiducia stare ad dextram regis, eique ad- 
herere, etiam dum ducit per ignes et aquas. 4, Abnegare voluntatem pro- 
priam quandoque naturalem, semper pravam ac perversam, et regis volun- 
éati arcane et revelate se patienter ac prompte submittere. Si horum nihil 
in semetipsis deprehendant, hoc ipso momento, absque ulla dilatione, Jide 
sincera foedus conjugale contrahant, &c.——Si vero horum aliquid in se: 


ipsis inveniant gratias immortales agant——~ Stent porro in fide animosi, &e.. 
p. 281, 282. : 1081, KC 
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hand, as, at the same time, to guard against a greater on 
the left¢. 

Notwithstanding all his guards, some there were, (as he 
_supposed there would be,) who even in the apostolical age 
did pervert the doctrine of grace, to serve the ends of licen- 
tiousness: and some or other, probably, have done the like, 
designedly or undesignedly, in every age since. St. Paul 
had taught, that none of our works are pure or perfect 
enotigh to abide the Divine scrutiny, or to claim justifica- 
tion as a debt 4, or a matter of right ; which is undoubtedly 
true: but libertines changed that true and sound proposi- 
tion into this very unsound one; that good works are not 
so much as necessary conditions or qualifications for justi- 
fication. St. Paul had also taught, that faith, ot an hum- 
ble reliance upon the grace of God through the merits :of 
Christ, in opposition to self-Loasting ©, or standing upon 
the perfection of owr own performances, was our only safe 
plea before God, our only sure way to be justified, aftet 
doing the best we could for performing our bounden du- 
ties: this true and important proposition some turned into 
quite another, contradictory to the whole tenor of the 
Gospel; viz. that faith alone, a dead faith, separate from 
evangelical obedience, is the only condition of salvation. 
Against such dogmatizers, and against such loose princi- 
ples, St. James engaged, reproving and confuting the men 
and their errors in few, but very strong words‘, » St. Peter 
also and St. John, though more obscurely, combatéd the 
same errors. 

That some or other, in after ages, were very prone 
to run into the extreme of licentiousness, taking an handle 
from the doctrine of grace; as others were apt to run into 
the proud extreme, from the doctrine of the value and 
necessity of a good life; may be judged from what a 
Father of the fifth century says in opposition to both». 


‘¢ See Rom. iii. 31. vi. 1, &ec. 4 Rom. iv. 4. xi. 6. 
© Rom. iii. 27. 1 Cor. i. 29, 31. Ephes. 11.9. Rom. iv. 2. 
€ James ii. 14—26. g 2 Pet. i. 5—10. 1 John iii. 7—10. 


h Sise homo justificaverit, et de justitia sua presumserit, cadit : si con- 
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It is certain that the Antinomian and Solifidian doc- 
trines, as taught by some in Jater times, have deviated into 
a wild extreme, and have done infinite mischief to prac- 
tical Christianity. I have not room to. enumerate, much 
less to confute, the many erroneous and dangerous tenets 
which have come from that quarter: neither would I be 
forward to. expose them again to public view. They have 
been often considered and often confuted. Let them ra- 
ther be buried in oblivion, and never rise up again to bring 
reproach upon the Christian name. But take we due care 
so to maintain the doctrine of faith, as not to exclude the 
necessity of good works ; and so to maintain good works, as 
not to exclude the necessity of Christ’s atonement, or the 
free grace of God. Take we care to perform all evange- 
lical duties to the utmost of our power, aided by God’s 
Spirit ; and when we have so done, say, that we are un- 
profitable servants, having no strict claim to a reward, but 
yet looking for one, and accepting it as a favour, not 
challenging it as due in any right of our own; due only 
upon free promise, and that promise made not in con- 
sideration of any deserts of ours, but in and through the 
alone merits, active and passive, of Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 


siderans et cogitans infirmitatem suam, et presumens de misericordia Dei, 
neglexerit vitam suam mundare a peccatis suis, et se omni gurgite flagitiorum 
demerserit, et ipse cadit. Prasumtio de justitia quasi dextera est: cogitatio 
de impunitate peccatorum, quasi sinistra est. Audiamus vocem Dei dicen- 
tem nobis, ne declines in dexteram aut sinistram, Prov. iv. 27. Ne presu- 
mas ad regnum de justitia tua: ne presumas ad peccandum de misericordia 
Dei. Ab utroque te revocat preceptum divinum, et ab illa altitudine, et ab 
ista profunditate: illuc si ascenderis, precipitaberis; hac si lapsus fueris, 
demergéris. Augustin. in Psal, xxxi. p. 171, tom. iv. 
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AN INQUIRY 
CONCERNING 


INFANT COMMUNION. 


Tue article of Infant Communion, though not much 
thought of amongst us, (as we have not had much occa- 
sion,) is a part of the general subject of the Eweharist, 
and may deserve some consideration at this time; if it be 
only for the sake of clearing up a point of doctrine in 
some degree, and for the obviating such scruples as have 
been raised about it. 

Some have censured it, as ancient practice built. upon 
erroneous principles, aggravating every circumstance after 
an invidious manner, in order to raise a general prejudice 
against the ancients, as of slight authority. 

Others have Jaid hold on the same topic, for sinking 
the credit of the Fathers with respect to one particular 
point; namely, that of Infant Baptism: for, say they, if 
the ancients were so widely mistaken in regard to Infant 
Communion; what great stress can be laid, either upon 
their judgment or their practice, in the article of Infant 
Baptism»? 

Others, lastly, (though very few in these parts of the 
world,) have declared their approbation of Infant Comimu- 


2 Dalleus de Usu Patrum, lib. i. c. 8. p. 175. lib. ii. c. 4. p. 293. De Cult. 
Relig. lib. v. c, 3, 4, 20. Clericus, Animadv, in Op. Augustini, p. 521. Whit- 
by, Stricture Patrum, p. 212, &c. 

b See: Dr. Wall,, Hist. of Inf. Bapt. part ii. c. 9. sect..17. volo ii, p. 447. 
ed, 3. , 
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non, and have seriously pleaded for a revival of it. 
Dr. Bedell, of the last century, (Bishop of Kilmore in 
Ireland,) seems to have been in those sentiments®: and 
now lately, a pretty large essay has been published, on 
purpose to recommend the ancient practice (as it is sup- 
posed) of Infant Communion 4. 

These things considered, the question appears to be 
worth the looking into: and so my present design is to 
offer some thoughts upon it, in order to set that matter, 
so far as I may, in a just light, for the removing scruples, 
or for the rectifying misconceptions. 

It seems to be a mistake to imagine, that Infant Com- 
munion (if we understand it of mere infants) was the an- 
cient practice of the Church. There is no appearance of 
any thing of that kind before the middle of the third 
century, the time of Cyprian; and that in the African 
churches only: and all that can be proved from Cyprian 
is, that children (boys and girls, not mere infants) were 
then and there brought to communion. Neither is there 
any clear proof, that they were brought thither under a 
notion of any strict necessity : for it might be done upon 
such prudential reasons as move us to bring children to 
church at this day, training them up in the way that they 
should go; or, if it was founded upon stronger reasons, 
they might be such as resolved only into the then present 
expediency, or into a superabundant caution; as I shall 
endeavour to make out more at large in the sequel. 

From the middle of the third century, down to the be- 
ginning of the fifth, we hear little or nothing of the prac- 
tice. We must take a large stride, from St. Cyprian - 
down as low as to St. Austin, before we come at any 
thing which does but look that way. In St. Austin’s 
works, from the time of the Pelagian controversy, (which 
began about A. D. 410.) there are some passages which 
have been thought uncontestable evidences of the practice 


¢ Bishop Bedell, in Usher’s Letters, No. 163. p. 442, 445. 


4 An Essay in Favour of the ancient Practice of giving the abies to 
Children, By James Peirce of Exon. A. D. 1728. 
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of Infant Communion in his time, as likewise of its being 
founded upon a notion of strict necessity, as taught in 
John the sixth. 

Re 

St. Austin hath been supposed to maintain, that Infant 
Communion is as necessary to life eternal, as Infant Bap- 
tism ; and that baptized infants have as much need of the 
Eucharist, as the wunbaptized have of the other sacrament ; 
both sacraments being alike necessary to the salvation of 
all persons. 

But St. Austin hath never directly and in terms said, 
that baptized infants cannot be saved without the Eucha- 
rist: it is no express doctrine of that great man, but a 
consequence only, drawn from his words; and not by any 
considerable writers of his time, or near it, (so far as ap- 
pears,) but by some who came long after him, and in 
contradiction to those who lived in the ages next to him. 
Whether the consequence, so drawn and fixed upon him 
in later ages, be really just; and whether his meaning 
was truly such as hath been pretended, is now the point 
of inquiry: and I shall proceed to examine into it with 
some Care. 

First, If St. Austin’s other most avowed, and often re- 
peated principles are a standing contradiction to the sup- 
posed necessity of Infant Communion; that will afford a 
strong presumption against what he has been charged 
with, and such as cannot, or in reason ought not, to be 
overruled, but by something stronger. This being pre- 
mised, as a safe general ground to rest upon, and abide 
by, I now go on to the inquiry. 

St. Austin’s doctrine of the complete sufficiency of Bap- 
tism to the salvation of infants, is so fully expressed many 
ways, and so frequently inculcated-in his works, that it 
is scarce conceivable, how he could imagine the Ewcha- 
rist to be necessary over and above; unless we could sup- 
pose him the most inconsistent, self-destroying writer in 
the world. To come to particulars. 

1. In the first place, his constant, standing doctrine is, 
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that Baptism confers perfect remission of all sin: which 
was also the known doctrine of the whole Church before 
his time, and afterf. Now as salvation must of course 
follow upon perfect remission so long as it abides, (and 
abide it must in infants baptized, till guilty of actual sin,) 
with what sense or consistency could St. Austin teach, 
that infants once baptized could have any present need of 
the Eucharist, to bring them into a state of salvation ? 

2, Another standing principle with St. Austin was, that 
Baptism, singly, gives a present, certain title to life eter- 
nals. How then could the same Father consistently say 
or mean, that they could not be saved without the Eu- 
charist »? 

3. It was likewise an avowed principle with St. Austin, 
and the whole Church, that infants, by theit Baptism, 
were constituted fideles, were of the number of the faith- 
fuli; which was as high and honourable a name as could 
be given to actaal communicants, to true and good Chris- 


e Qui regenerantur in Christo, remissionem accipiunt prorsus omnium 
peccatorum, Augustin. de Nupt. et Concupiscent. lib. i. c. 26. p. 294. 
tom. x. ed. Bened. conf. p. 299, 423, 424, 456, 540. tom. x. 

€ See my Review, &c. vol. vii. c. 10, p. 259, &c. and Bingham, book xi. 
chap. 1. sect. 2. book xix. chap. 1. sect. 2. 

< Simul justitie, viteque eterne sécundi hominis sociati renascuntur in 
Baptismo. Augustin. de Peccat. Merit. lib. i-c. 16. p.12. Absit ut causam 
parvulorum sic relinquamus, ut esse nobis dicamus incertum, utrum in 
Christo régenerati, si moriantur parvuli, trenseant in externam salutem. 
Dé Don. Perseverant. c. xii. p. 837. tom. x. conf. p. 273, 274, 279, 291, 
292, 318, 328, 449, 450, 482, 536, 680, 686, 899, 902, 1023, 1074. tom. x. 
item p. 942. tom. v. et 1190. tom. v. ; 

Quicunque negat parvulos per Baptismum Christi a perditione liberari, et 
salutem percipere sempiternam, anathema sit. Concil. Carthag. in Augus- 
tin. épist. clxxv. p: 620. tom. ii. conf. p, 266, 268, 511, 585. 

h Conf, Wall’s Hist. of Infant Baptism, part i. c. 15. sect. 5. vol. i. p. 202. 

4 Parvulum, etsi nondum fides illa, que in credentium. voluntate consistit, 
jam tamen ipsius fidei sacramentum jidelem facit.— Fidelis vocatur, non rem 
ipsa tenité annuéhdo, séd ipsitis rei sacratnénttn percipiendd. Augustin. 
ad Boniface. ep. xcviii. (alias xxiii.) p, 268. (je eye kes 

Ubi ergo parvulos ponimus baptizatos, nisi inter fideles, sicut universe 
ubique Ecclesie clamat auctoritas? Augustin. de Peceat. Merit. Vib. i. 
c. 33. p. 35. conf, c. 25. p.20. Item Serm. ccxciv. p. 1119, 1190, 1192, 
tom. Vv. eh g 
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tians. If therefore infants were already, by their Bap- 
tism, entitled to the name and privileges of communicants, 
for the time being, they could not want the outward sa- 
crament of the Eucharist, to make them more so. 

4. Another noted principle of St. Austin was, that the 
grace of a Mediator was the one thing necessary to the 
salvation of infants, and that such grace was given them 
in and by Baptism*: therefore again, by his accounts, 
the partaking of the outward sacrament of the Eucharist 
could not be necessary to the salvation of Laptized in- 
fants. 

5« It was St. Austin’s, settled persuasion, that baptized 
infants could never afterwards forfeit the salutary grace 
once given at the font, till they should become guilty of 
actual sins!. From whence it plainly follows, that they 
could not forfeit it by their not receiving the Eucharist 
during their nonage. 

6. St. Austin further teaches, that infants, by their 
Baptism, are made the temple of the Holy Spirit, and 
thereby sealed, and insured to everlasting salvation ™. 
How could this be, if Baptism still wanted to be rendered 
salutary by the other sacrament, by the outward Eucha- 
rist 2. 

7. Elsewhere he expressly maintains, that spiritual re- 
generation (by which he means Baptism of water and of 
the Spirit) is alone sufficient to deliver an infant from the 
power of darkness, and to translate him into the kingdom 
of Christ; and to secure him, if he dies m that state, 

k Vid. Augustin. epist. clxvi. p. 585, 591, 592. De Peccat. Merit. lib. i. 
Gene 25: 


1 Respondeo, tantam illius sacramenti, hoc est, Baptismi salutaris, esse 
virtutem in sancta compage corporis Christi, ut, semel generatus per alio- 
rum carnalem voluptatem, cum semel regeneratus fuerit per aliorum spiri- 
tualem voluntatem, deinceps non possit vinculo alienz iniquitatis obstringi, 
cui nulla sui voluntate consentit——Semel perceptam parvulus gratiam 
non amittit nisi propria impietate, &c. Epist. xcviii. (alias xxiii.) p. 263, 
264. : 

m Dicimus ergo, in baptizatis parvulis, quamvis id nesciant, habitare Spi- 
yvitum Sanctum, ep. clxxxvii. c. 8. p. 686. Templum Dei futurus es, cum 
Baptismum acceperis. De Fid. et Op. c. 12. p. 175. tom. vi. 


= 
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against all manner of pains or perils in a world to come™, 
Could he consistently say this, had he thought that loth 
sacraments were as necessary as Baptism alone ? 

8. Another principle of St. Austin’s, consonant with 
those before mentioned, is, that Baptism makes an infant 
a member of Christ: not merely a member of the out- 
ward Church, but a vital or diving member of Christ’s 
body °. 

g. Another noted doctrine of St. Austin, near akin to 
the former, is, that the sacrament of Baptism amounts to 
a complete ingraffment or incorporation in Christ, and 
that such incorporation or ingraffment is a principal end 
and use of Baptism, being a necessary qualification for, or 
introduction to eternal life: which he collects from our 
Lord’s doctrine laid down in John vi.P From all which 
we may reasonably draw the following inferences: 1. that 
since Baptism amounts to a complete incorporation, for 
the time being, it could not want the other sacrament to 





n Tanta est Dei misericordia ut etiam prima hominis etas, id est, 
infantia, si sacramentu Mediatoris acceperit, etiamsi hanc in eis vitam fi- 
niat, translata scilicet a potestate tenebrarum in regnum Christi, non solum 
peenis non preparetur eternis, sed ne ulla quidem post mortem purgatoria 
tormenta patiatur. Sufficit enim sola spiritualis regeneratio, ne post mortem 
obsit quod carnalis generatio cum morte contraxit. De Civit. Dei, lib. xxi. 
c. 16. p. 636. tom. viii. Conf. De Peccat. Merit. lib. i. c. 19. 

N. B. Though he says sacramenta in the plural, he means only Baptism; 
as is plain by what follows. It is very common with the Fathers to express 
a single sacrament in that plural way; as is well known to the learned, 
with the reasons of it. Daillé has often noted it, and has manifested the 
same by great variety of evidences, in his book De Confirmatione. 

° Nec viveremus, nisi per spiritualem connexionem membra hujus esse- 
mus: ideo nobis opus fuit nasci, et renasci, epist. clxxxvii. p. 688. Mem- 
brum Christi futurus es, cum acceperis Buptismum. De Fid. et Op. c. 12. 
p- 175. tom. vi. Omnes qui renascuntur, membra ipsius fiunt.——Si vis 
ascendere, esto in corpore Christi: si vis ascendere, esto membrum Christi, 
serm. ccxciy. p. 1188. tom. v. 

P Nihil agitur aliud cum parvuli baptizantur, nisi ut incorporentur Ec- 
clesiz, id est, Christi corpori membrisque socientur——Nonne veritas sine 
ulla ambiguitate proclamat, non solum in Regnum Dei non baptizatos par- 
vulos intrare non posse, sed nec vitam eternam posse habere, preter Christi 
corpus, cui ut incorporentur, sacramento Baptismatis imbuuntur? Augus- 
tin. de Peccat. Merit, lib. iii, c. 4. p. 74, 75. 
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make it more so. 2. That since baptismal incorporation 
is a pledge of eternal life by itself, it could not need the 
Eucharist to make it salutary. 3. That since St. Austin 
drew this doctrine chiefly from John vi. he must have un- 
derstood the incorporation there spoken of, as a privilege 
common to both sacraments. But of that particular I shall 
say more in its proper place. 

10. But further, the same Father does not only sup- 
pose that a laptized infant has part in the body of Christ ; 
but that he is, by his baptism, dipped, as it were, in the 
blood of Christ: for he teaches that Baptism, or the bap- 
tismal water, is red (so he figuratively expresses it) with 
the blood of Christ, as consecrated in it or by it9. Other 
Fathers of the Church express the same thing in still 
plainer and stronger terms: and it was the prevailing doc- 
trine of antiquity, that all the spiritual graces of the Eu- 
charist were conveyed in Baptism, as well as in the Eu- 
charist ; and that as many as were duly baptized, were, in 
effect, thereby made partakers of the body and blood of 
Christ': such being the high notions of the sufficiency of 
Baptism, universally prevailing in those times, what room 
could there then be for the doctrine of the strict necessity 
of Infant Communion ? 

11. Another doctrine of St. Austin is, that all those 
who are really members of Christ, true and living mem- 
bers, do, ipso facto, in virtue of such their membership, con- 
tinually eat his flesh, and-drink his bloods. Hence it fol- 
lows, that infants laptized, having thereby been made 


4 Significabat mare rubrum Baptismum Christi. Unde rubet Baptismus 
Christi, nisi Christi sanguine consecratus? In Joann. tract. ]1. p. 377. 
tom. iii. Conf. p, 942. tom. v. 

_t The testimonies are collected into one view by Albertinus, De Eucha- 
rist. p. 448, 564. and by Bingham, xi. 10, 4. xv. 4, 7. 

® Qui ergo est in gus corporis unitate, id est, in Christianorum compage 

membrorum (cujus corporis sacramentum fideles, communicantes de altari, 
~ gumere consueverunt) ipse vere dicendus est manducare corpus. Christi, et 
bibere sanguinem Christi. De Civit. Dei, lib. xxi. p. 646. N. B, St. Austin 
allows this to be true, provided such membership has not been forfeited by 
some voluntary transgressions ; and therefore he must be presumed to allow 
the fact with regard to baptized infants not yet capable of actual sin. 
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true and living members of Christ, and having never yet 
forfeited their privilege by any actual sin, must of course 
be supposed, in virtue of that their membership, conti- 
nually to eat Christ’s flesh and to drink his blood, in such 
a sense as St. Austin there speaks of; and therefore could 
not be by him supposed to lie under any necessity of hav- 
ing that by ¢wo sacraments, which was effectually sup- 
plied by one. 

12. I must further take notice of another principle of 
St. Austin’s, which may appear somewhat refined and 
uncommon; but was a favourite notion, and what he 
much dwelt upon: it was this; that Baptism makes a 
person to be that very thing which is mystically represent- 
ed and participated in the Eucharistt. He grounds the 
notion on St. Paul’s words: “* We being many are one 
‘‘ bread, and one body,” &c. Therefore Christians are 
themselves the lody signified, or represented by the bread 
of the Eucharist: therefore every true Christian makes a 
part of what that bread signifies, and of what the commu- 
nicants partake of. Whether the notion be strictly just, 
is not now the question: it was St. Austin’s notion, and 
that is sufficient for our present purpose. For if baptized 
infants, being of the number of the faithful, and so mak- 
ing a part of Christ’s body the Church, were, in conse- 
quence, a part also of the body signified and participated 
in the Eucharist ; they could not need the owéward Eu- 
charist to bind them closer to the body of Christ, or to 
make them partakers of it. This argument is well urged 


t Si bene accepistis, vos estis quod accepistis: Apostolus enim dicit, Unus 
panis unum corpus multi sumus.—Vos ante, jeyunti humiliatione, et eror- 
cismi sacramento, quasi molebamini : accessit Baptismus, et aqua quasi con- 
spersi estis, ut ad formam panis veniretis. Accedit Spiritus Sanctus, 
post aquam ignis, et efficimini pants, quod est corpus Christi. Serm. cexxvii. 
p- 973. tom. v. conf. serm. ecxxix. p. 976. 

Ad aquam venistis et conspersi estis, et nnum facti estis: accedente fer- 
vore Spiritus Sancti cocti estis, et panis Dominicus facti estis. Ecce quod ac- 
cepistis. Serm. ccxxix. p. 976. conf. serm. cclxxii. p. 1103. tom vy. Contr. 
Faust. lib. xii. c. 8. N.B. The losing this notion has been the chief occa- 
sion of missing St. Austin’s true sense: the reviving it will make every thing 
clear. , 
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by Fulgentius", to the very same purpose for which | 
now urge it; namely, to show that Baptism, during in- 
fancy, was, in St. Austin’s account, equivalent to both sa- 
craments; and in such case, either virtually supplied or 
fully superseded the external Eucharist. I have now 
enumerated twelve several articles of doctrine, all main- 
tained by St. Austin, and all seeming to contradict (di- 
rectly or indirectly) the supposed necessity of Infant Com- 
munion. Wherefore, it appears not reasonable to con- 
ceive, that he really espoused any such necessity, in con- 
tradiction to his own standing principles: much less pro- 
bable is it, that he should go on in it, time after time, for 
near twenty years together, never suspecting any incon- 
sistency in it, (so far as appears,) never charged by his 
adversaries, the Pelagians, with it. Such is our argu- 
ment a priori, that St. Austin could not teach, could not 
intend to teach the strict necessity of Infant Communion : 
he could not do it with any sense or consistency ; because 
he constantly maintained, many ways, the complete suffi- 
ciency of Baptism to the salvation of all infants, during 
such their infant state. 

Secondly, But, besides what has been thus urged a pri- 
ori, to show that he could not teach such necessity ; there 
are yet other considerations a posteriori, to be taken in, 
which may persuade us that he did not. 

1. He did not ordinarily interpret John vi. of the out- 
ward sacrament of the E1icharist, but of the inward grace 
signified by it, or exhibited in it. There is this very ob- 
servable difference between John iii. 5. and John vi. 53. 
that the former text teaches the necessity both of the out- 
ward sacrament and of the inward grace; while the latter 
teaches only the necessity of the inward grace, abstracted 
from the outward signs. Had the Eucharist been as 
plainly pointed out in Jobn the sixth, as Baptism is in 
John the third, both must have been allowed to be equally 
necessary: but it is worth observing, that the former 


u Fulgent. ad Ferrand. p. 226. 
VOL. IX. EY 
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teaches the necessity of spiritual regeneration and incor- 
poration, as confined to one particular form, or outward 
instrument; the latter teaches the same necessity of spi- 
ritual incorporation, at large, not mentioning any particu- 
lar form, not restraining the privilege or benefit to the 
Eucharist only. 

St. Austin seems to have been well aware of this dis- 
tinction, by his so frequently interpreting John vi. not di- 
rectly of the owtward Eucharist, but of the inward graces 
only, signified by it. Sometimes he interprets the feed- 
ing, there mentioned, to mean only the partaking of the 
body of Christ, or of being incorporated in Christ ¥: 
sometimes, he makes it the same with abiding, or dwell- 
ing in Christ *, or with being members of Christy, or with 
being the temple of Christ: all which privileges he 
looked upon as common to both sacraments, and not con- 
fined to. the Eucharist only; as may sufficiently appear 
from what I have before noted in relation to the sffi- 
ciency of Baptism, as taught by the same Father. There- 
fore, by his accounts, infants must have been supposed to 
enjoy, in and by virtue of their Baptism, all that John the 
sixth directly speaks of as necessary to life ; and therefore 


* Nisi manducaverint homines carnem eus: hoc est, participes facti 
fuerint corporis ejus. De Peccat. Merit. lib. iii. c. 4. Vis ergo vivere de 
Spiritu Christi? In corpore esto Christi. Accedat, credat, incorporetur, 
ut vivificetur. Jn Johann. tract. xxvi. p. 499, tom. iii. Conf. De Civit. Dei, 
lib. xxi. c. 25. p. 646. ; 

x Manducare-illam escam, et illum: bibere potum, est in Christo manere,. 
et illum manentem in se habere. In Johann. tract. ii. p. 501. conf. 504. 

Re vera Christi corpus manducare, et ejus sanguinem bibere ; hoc est, in 
Christo manere, ut in illo: maneat et Christus. De Civit. Dei, lib. xxi. 
c. 25. p. 647. 

y Ut simus in ejus corpore, sub ipso capite in membris. In Johann. 
tract, xxvii. p. 502. Manemus autem in illo, cum sumus membra ejus, 
p. 504. Nec isti ergo dicendi sunt manducare corpus Christi, quoniam 
nec in membris computandi sunt Christi. De Civit. Dei, lib. xxi. c. 25. 
p. 646. 

z Manet autem ipse in nobis, cum sumus ¢emplum ejus. In Johann. 
tract. xxvii. p.504. Signum quia manducat et bibit, hoc est, si manet et 
manetur, si habitat et inhabitatur. Ibid. 502. 
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this Father did not so interpret that chapter as to make it 
favour the supposed necessity of Infant Communion. 

Sometimes he interprets the meat mentioned in St. 
John, of an alliance, or union with Christ, and sometimes 
of the grace sent from above; which, by his accounts, 
is common to Baptism with the Eucharist: and therefore 
again, baptized infants, as such, must have been by him 
supposed to feed spiritually upon Christ, in such a sense 
as our Lord there speaks of, and could not want the owt- 
ward Eucharist to make them partakers of the spiritual 
banquet: wherefore St. Austin scruples not to say, that 
while a person is regénerated, or born again, (meaning 
in Baptism,) he feeds upon Christ, is feasted, is satiated © 
with that heavenly food: such plainly is his meaning. 

2. To confirm this farther, it may be noted, that St. 
Austin makes the putling on of Christ (which is done in 
Baptism) to be tantamount in sense, and equivalent in 
virtue or efficacy for the obtaining eternal life, with the 
feeding upon him’: indeed, all that he meant to prove 
against the Pelagians, by quoting John vi. was only this; 
that infants must have Christ, must have part in Christ, in 
order to eternal life; and could not be saved, could not 
have life, in or by their natural, unregenerate state®, as 


a Hune cibum et potum societatem vult intelligi corporis et membrorum 
suorum. Jn Johan. tract. xxvii. p. 502. 

» Nemo autem implet legem, nisi quam adjuverit gratia; id est, panis 
qui de coelo descendit. bid. tract. xxvi. p. 494. ; 

© Qui credit, manducat : invisibiliter saginatur, quia invisibiliter renas- 
citur: infans natus est novus intus est. Ubi novellatur, ibi satiatur. Ibid. 

¢ Non autem habere parvulos vitam, nisi habeant Christum, quem procul 
dubio habere non possunt, nisi indweriné eum eo modo quo scriptum est; 
Quotquot in Christo baptizati estis, Christum induistis : non ergo habere vi- 
tam, nisi habeant Christum, Johannes Evangelista testatur dicens, Omi ha- 
bet Filium, habet vitam: qui non habet Filium, vitam non habet. Contr. 

_ Julian. lib. vi. c. 27. p. 677. 

eS Quid enim apertius tot tantisque testimoniis Divinorum eloquiorum, 
quibus dilucidissime apparet, nec preter Christi socielatem ad vitam salu- 
temque «ternam posse quemquam hominem pervenire. Nonne veritas 
sine ulla ambiguitate proclamat, non solum in regnum Dei, non baptizatos 
paryulos intrare non posse, sed nec vitam eternam posse habere preter 
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the Pelagians pretended. He had no occasion to say; Or 
to conceive, Laptized infants could not be saved without 
the Eucharist ; neither does he once say it: but what he 
was concerned to prove was, that unbaptized infants, or- 
dinarily, could not come at /ife elernalf: and he proves it 
by this medium; that infants could have no life without 
partaking of Christ, whom they could not partake of 
without being incorporate in Christ, and that by Baptism. 
That such incorporation, once made in Baptism, wants to 
be completed, improved, or renewed, by the Eucharist dur- 
ing infancy, he no where teaches: but in a multitude of 
places, (as hath been shown,) he*either directly or indi- 
rectly teaches, that, during the state of mere infancy, it 
does not: because Baptism alone, for the time being, is 
sufficient to all intents and purposes, and is, in effect, feed- 
ing upon the body and blood of Christ. 

3. To confirm this still farther, we may note, that St. 
Austin entertained so high an opinion of the virtwe and 
efficacy of Baptism to salvation, from the beginning to the 
end of the spiritual life; that he looked upon all other 
religious offices as deriving, in a great measure, their use 
and force from it. He supposes not only the first remis- 
sion at the font, but a// remission upon prayer or repent- 
ance afterwards, to look back to Baptism, and to stand in 
it, or to be as nothing without its. Even eucharistical re- 
mission, and eucharistical graces, by the same principle, 
ean be only laptismal remission and baptismal graces 
continued, or reiterated. He calls the Lord’s Prayer a 


Christi corpus, cui ut incorporentur, sacramento Baptismatis imbuuntur: 
De Peceat. Merit. Vib. iii. c. 4. p. 74, 75. 

f Hoc testimonium adhibitum est, evangelicum, ne parvuli non-baptizati 
vitam posse habere credantur. Epist. ad Paulin. 186. No. 28. p. 673. 

Si Autem cedunt Domino Apostolorum, qui dicit non habituros vitam in 
semetipsis, nisi manducaverint carnem Filii hominis et biberin¢ sanguinem 
(quod nisi baptizati non utique possunt) nempe aliquando fatebuntur parvu- 
los non-baptizatos vitam habere non posse. Lbid. No. 29. p. 673. 

s Augustin. De Nupt. et Concupisc. lib. i. p. 298. Hesychius well ex- 
presses his sense in few words: Virtus precedentis Baptismatis operatur et 
in ea, que postea acta fuerit, penitentia. Im Levit. lib. ii. p.118. Compare 
my Review, &c. vol. vii. p. 241.: 
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quotidian Baptism ,.while he considered it as an instru- 
ment of pardon, and as offered up in and with the Eucha- 
risti; which amounts to calling the Ewcharist itself a 
kind of quotidian Baptism. Now if St. Austin believed 
that Baptism had its federal effect during the whole spi- 
ritual life, and that it operated in all other religious offices, 
or services, deriving, as it were, its own virtue and efficacy 
upon them ; it is obvious to conceive how, in his account, 
an infant already baptized, and having hitherto done no- 
thing to forfeit the graces or benefits of it, might be 
justly said to partake even of the Lord’s table, as partak- 
ing of that sacrament, which virtually carried in it all the 
life and spirit of the other; and which was originally, 
primarily, eminently, all that the other is in a secondary 
way, or in consequence of Baptism. 

4. I shall only add farther, (to show that St. Austin 
had no notion of any such strict necessity of the Eucharist 
to all persons baptized, as he had of the necessily of Bap- 
tism to the unbaptized,) that, when a case was put to him, 
concerning the salvation of the thief upon the cross*, as 
dying wnbaptized, he appeared to be very much perplex- 
ed with it, and not willing to admit the fact; conceiy- 
ing that, probably, the thief had received Baptism, or 
however that the negative could not be proved. He esteem- 
ed that solution to be the safest, to evade the whole difi- 
culty. All the while, though be was well aware, or 
might certainly know, that the same thief died without 
ever receiving the holy Communion ;. yet he was in no 


b Remissio peccatorum non est in sola ablutione sacri Baptismatis, sed 
etiam in oratione Dominica quotidiana.— In illa invenietis quasi guotidia- 
_ num Baptismum vestrum. Serm. ccxiii. c. 8. Conf. De Fid. et Op. c. xxvi. 
p. 191. Enchirid. c. bxxi. p. 223. De Symbol. ad Catech. c. 7. p. 555. - 
tom. vi. 

i Constituit Deus in Ecclesia, tempore misericordie prorogande, guot- 
- dianam medicinam, ut dicamus dimitte nobis debita nostra, &c. ut his ver- 
bis lota facie, ad altare accedamus, et his verbis lota facie, corpore Christi 
et sanguine communicamus. Serm. de Scriptur. p. 96. tom. vi. conf. 
p. 869. Eucharist called quotidian medicina, epist. liv. (alias cxviii.) 
p- 125. 

k Augustin. de Orig. Anime, lib. i. c. 9. p. 343. lib. iii. c. 9. p. 379, 

PS 
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pain about it, so far as appears, nor looked upon it, as any 
difficulty at all: a plain sign, that he had no such opinion 
of the strict necessity of the Eucharist to salvation, as he: 
had of the necessity of Baptism. 

Having thus endeavoured to show, many ways, that 
St. Austin consistently could not, yea, and that he did not 
teach the necessity of Infant Communion; what hinders 
that we may not now safely and justly reject the contrary 
supposition, as a vulgar error, or as an injurisus charge 
upon a very great and good man, one of the ablest Divines 
of his time? It will be pleaded, notwithstanding, that the 
same Father has, in several places of his works, laid down 
this principle; that infants, without Baptism, and with- 
out partaking of the Lord’s body and blood!, or without 
partaking of the Lord’s table™, cannot enter into life : 
and further, he has sometimes interpreted, as it seems, 
Jobn vi. 53. directly of the Lord’s table". But is it any 
where expressly or directly said, that baptized infants 
cannot have life without the Eucharist ? No; not once, 


1 Beate memorize Innocentius Papa, sine Baptismo Christi, et sine parti- 
cipatione corporis et sanguinis Christi vitam non habere parvulos, dixit. 
Augustin, ad Bonifac. contr. 2 Epist. Pelag. lib. ii. c. 4. p. 436. tom. x. 

Si ergo, ut tot et tanta testimonia concinunt, nec salus, nec vita eterna 
sine Baptismo, et conpore et sanguine Domini cuiquam speranda est, frustra 
sine his promittitur parvulis. De Peccator. Merit. lib. i. c. 24. p. 20, 

Nullus qui se meminit Catholice fidei Christianum, negat aut dubitat, 
paryulos non accepta gratia regenerationis in Christo, sine cibo carnis ejus 
et sanguinis potu, non habere in se vitam. 4d Paulin. Epist. clxxxvi. (alias 
évi.) p. 673. 

m Ecclesiae Christi insitum tenent preter Baptismum et participationem 
mense Dominice, non solum ad regnum Dei, sed nec ad salutem et vitam 
zternam posse guemguam hominem pervenire. De Peccator. Merit. lib. i. 
c. 24.p. 19. Infantes sunt, sed mense ejus participes fiunt, ut habeant in 
sé vitam. Serm. clxxiy. p. 834. tom. v. but compare p. 973. 

Cur ministratur sanguis (qui de similitudine peccati in remissionem fusus 
est peccatorum) quem bibat parvulus ut habere possit vitam, si de nullius 
peccati origine venit in mortem. Opus Imperfect. contr. Julian. lib. ii. 
c. 30. p. 967. 

» Dominum atdiamus, inquam, non quidem hoc de sacramento lavacri 
dicentem, sed de sacramento mense sue, quo nemo rite nisi baptizatus ac- 
cedit: Wisi manducaveritis, &c. non habebitis vitam in vobis. Quid ultra 
guerimus? De Peccator. Merit. lib. i. c. 20. p. 15. 
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in all this Father’s writings. And yet, if that were really 
his meaning, it is very strange and unaccountable that he 
should never once declare it in plain or broad terms. 
Why did he never argue against the Pelagians (as the ob- 
jection supposes he should) in some such form as this, 
viz. that it is so far from being true, that unbaptixed in- 
fants can have life; that even infants baptized can have 
no life without the Eucharist over and above their Bap- 
tism 2 This would have been arguing a fortior?, and in a 
very clear and affecting way; such as could not have 
escaped so acute a wit, had that been really his meaning, 
or such his principle: but he has never done it; which 
alone is a good presumptive argument, that he never 
meant it. But in order to give a just solution of the ob- 
jected difficulties arising from some few passages seem- 
ingly repugnant to the whole tenor of his standing doc- 
trines; we ought to attend carefully to his other most 
avowed tenets, and to his customary train of ideas. In- 
fants cannot be saved without Baptism, and without par- 
taking of the body and blood of Christ. Right: they can- 
not be saved without the outward washing, and the in- 
ward grace superadded: they cannot be saved without 
Baptism, and what Baptism constantly carries with it, 
where no bar or obstacle interferes; as there is none in 
that case. But what is it which Baptism carries with it ? 
St. Austin has before told us: infants are thereby cleansed 
from all defilement, purged from all sin, for the time be- 
ing: they are become regenerate by the Holy Spirit, are 
of the number of the faithful, are the children of God, 
have part in Christ, and his passion, and the salutary in- 
fuences of it; are the éemple of the Holy Ghost and of 


° Chrysostom’s account of Baptism, comprised in a beautiful climax, may 
be worth the inserting, to be compared with St. Austin’s. 

- & You are herein made not only free, but holy; not only holy, but just 
« likewise; not barely just, but children also; not children only, but hets ; 
<¢ nor merely heirs, but brethren of Christ; nor brethren only, but co-heirs ; 
“€ yor co-heirs only, but members also; nor members only, but his temple ; 
<< nor temple only, but organs of the Holy Spirit.’ Chrysost. Homil. ad 
WNeophyt. Vid. Wall, Inf. Bapt. part i. c. 14, sect. 3. 
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Christ, are members of Christ’s body, are incorporate with 
him, abiding in him, inhabited by him: they have put on 
Christ, have been dipped in his blood, feasted and satiated 
with it; yea, they are partakers of his body, and are them- 
selves a part of what is signified, and of what is partici- 
pated in the Eucharist. What can they want more, dur- 
ing their infant state, to make them partakers of Christ’s 
body and blood, or partakers of the Lord’s table? It may 
be said, perhaps, they are not actually, not literally, com- 
municants: they have not eaten the eucharistical bread, 
nor drank the consecrated wine: very true: but yet they 
are partakers of the spiritual feast, and have a part in the 
mystical banquet ; and therefore are, in effect, and in gust 
construction of Gospel-law, companions at the Lord’s table. 
They are fideles, that is, communicants, in just account, 
(being neither catechumens nor penitents,) and therefore 
virtually, or interpretatively, partakers of the altarP. 
They have all their Christian privileges entire, have never 


p Daillé himself allows that the ancients, in some cases, conceived a vir- 
tual confirmation to amount to the same with actual. By parity of reason, 
a virtual communion must have been looked upon as ‘tantamount to real. 
His words are; 

Justi autem, eodemque sensu sancti, item jideles apud yeteres dicebantur 
Christiani, qui omni Ecclesie communione fruebantur, adeoque, quod sum- 
mum erat, Eucharistie participes ad mensam Domini accumbebant: qui 
partim catechumenis, partim penitentibus opponebantur, ex quibus jus istius 
communionis illi quidem nondum erant adepti, hi vero crimine suo amise- 
rant. Apparet Patres (Eliberitanos) eum qui in fide qua vinctus erat, sed 
sine manus impositione decesserat, eodem numero ac nomine censeri quo fu- 
isset si vivus manus impositionem accepisset. Dalleus de Confirmat. p. 162. 
Conf. De Cult. Relig. p. 276. 

He had said before: Non invitus concesserim Eliberitani concilii tempori- 
bus et sequentibus obtinuisse, ut nisi qui manus impositionem accepissent. 
Nulli ad Eucharistiam admitterentur. P. 161. 

These things laid together, it appears by the confession even of Daillé 
himself, that those ancient Fachers understood infants baptized to be in 
Church account justi, sancti, Jideles, or in one werd communicants, though 
they lived not to partake either of the Eucharist or the Chrism. ‘There 
were but three orders in all; communicants, catechumens, penitents: now 
it is plain that infants baptized were neither catechumens nor penitents ; 
therefore they must have been communicants in Church account; not lite. 
rally, but virtually, or interpretatively such. 
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forfeited any of them. If indeed they bad any new sins 
to answer for; or if they had absented from the commu- 
nion through any contempt, or wilful neglect ; they might 
then be thought to have impaired their first privileges, or 
in some degree to have renounced them: but such is not 
their case. Baptism made them commensales at once, as 
admission into a corporation makes a man free of that cor- 
poration, and of all the franchises of it, till forfeited by 
culpable neglect. Therefore baptized infants, during their 
minority, are communicants: in right, as true Christians, 
and as denizens of the city of God; and they are also 
communicants in effect, and in real enjoyment, as really 
partaking of the Christian banquet. 

It may still.be objected, that St. Austin has never ex- 
plained his meaning in the way which I have here done. 
I allow that he has not directly done it: but he has, here 
and there, dropped intimations more than sufficient to 
enable us to do it for him, and to warrant us in the doing 
it. He had no cccasion himself to clear up the difficulty 
in such a way, since no one had objected it to him. Pro- 
bably it was no difficulty at all in those days, while the 
ancient principles of the Church were better understood, 
than they have been in later times. However, it is allow- 
able to make use of any reasonable supposition, by which 
s0 eminent an author may turn out consistent with him- 
self, and may stand clear of the invidious charge of self- 
contradiclion in a momentous article. » It is no more than 
doing justice to his great and admired name, and to the 
Church of God in his time, as well as to an important 
doctrine of practical Christianity. 

I had almost forgot to take notice, how and why St. 
Austin was led to make use of John vi. 53. (which he 
supposed to concern chiefly the sacrament of the Ewcha- 

_rist,) in order to prove the necessity of Baptism to life 
eternal. He would have had no occasion for that text at 
all, had it not been for the refined subtilties of the Pela- 
gians in evading other texts. John iii. 5. was express, 
that without Baptism no one could enter into the kingdom 
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of God; and that might have sufficed with fair or reason- 
able disputants: but the Pelagians eluded it, by contriving 
an odd distinction between God’s kingdom and life eter- 
nal; pretending that unbaptized infants, though they 
could not enter into the kingdom of God, properly so call- 
ed, yet might however be admitted to a state of life and 
bliss in-a world to comes. Now St. Austin, observ- 
ing such their perverse subtilty, had recourse to John vi. 
53. in order to defeat and frustrate it. For there, when 
our Lord again speaks of an incorporation in Christ, as 
renewed in the Eucharist, the style runs, that without 
that you have no life in you: therefore it is plain, that 
any person who has no part in Christ, who has nothing 
but his natural state to trust to, is not only shut out from 
the kingdom of God, but also from eternal life. Neither 
could it be of moment to urge, that what our Lord has 
here said in John vi. related more immediately to the sa- 
crament of the Eucharist, than to the other sacrament of 
Baptism, upon which the debate turned: for the eucharis- 
tical incorporation depends entirely upon the baptismal 
one; owes all its force and virtue to it, and is but the 
same thing renewed ; (and renewed it cannot be, if it never 
commenced :) therefore Baptism, the initiating sacrament, 
the foundation of our wnion with Christ, and the very soul 
and spirit of all the graces of the Eucharist, must be me- 
cessary to life; which was the thing to be proved. Such 
appears to be the turn and process of St. Austin’s reason- 
ing on this head‘: and being so understood, it proves 


4 Habent quo confugiant, atque ubi delitescant, quia non ait Dominus, si 
quis non renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu, non habebit vitam, sed, ait, non 
intrabit in regnum Dei: nam si illud dixisset, nulla hinc dubitatio possit 
oboriri. Auferator ergo dubitatio Dominum audiamus, inquam, non 
quidem hoe de sacramento /avacri dicentem, sed de sacramento mense sue 
quo nemo rite nisi Baptizatus accedit : Misi manducaveritis, &c. Augustin. 
de Peccat. Merit. lib. 3. c. 20. p. 15. Conf. serm. cexciv. p. 1183. tom. v. De 
Origin. Anime, lib. iii. c. 13. p. 382. tom. x. 

r Dilucidissime apparet nec preter Christi societatem ad vitam salutem- 
que eternam posse quemquam hominum pervenire——Nibil agitur alind, 
cum parvuli baptizantur, nisi ut ixcorporentur Ecclesia, id est, Christi cor- 
pori membrisque socientur—nunquid et illud ambiguum est, nist quis rena- 
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what he intended to prove, and no more. It proves the 
necessity of Baptism to life; because the incorporation in 
Christ, upon which life depends, cannot so much as com- 
mence without it. It does not prove the like necessity of 
the Eucharist ; because the incorporation required subsists 
before it, and without it, and, while not impaired, does not 
want to be renewed or refreshed by it: besides, that while 
a person, by virtue of one sacrament, is as completely 
partaker of Christ and the Holy Spirit, as he could be, in 
his circumstances, by loth; he is supposed; in true and 
just construction, to have both sacraments in one. 

To be short, St. Austin did not cite John vi. in order to 
prove that infants must literally partake of the Eucharist; 
but to prove that they must really have that incorporation 
which is common to both sacraments, and which, when 
once given in Baptism, and not impaired by any subse- 
quent sins, makes them, to all real and salutary purposes, 
as much partakers of the Lord’s table, and of all the bene- 
fits of it, as the participating of the outward Eucharist 
could do. Literally they have not faith; and yet they 
are of the number of the faithful: literally they exert no 
repentance; and yet they are considered as repenting §. 
Even so, and for the like reason, though Jiterally they 
are not communicants; yet they are considered as such, 
and really are so in full virtue and Leneficial effects. This 
principle St. Austin bare in mind, and constantly supposed, 
where he did not directly say it. 
tus fuerit, &c.——nunquid et illud, quia nisi manducaverint homines car- 
nem ejus, hoc est, participes facti fuerint corporis ejus, non habebunt vi- 
tam ? His atque ejusmodi aliis, que nunc pretereo, testimoniis, nonne 
yeritas sine ulla ambiguitate proclamat, non solum in regnum Dei non bap- 
tizatos parvulos intrare non posse, sed nec vitam eternam posse habere pre- 
ter Christi corpus, cui ut incorporentwr, sacramento Baptismatis imbuun- 
tur? De Peccat. Merit. Vib. iii. c.4. N.B. He here resolves the salvation 
‘or eternal life of baptized infants into their incorporation, (not into their 
participating of the Eucharist,) even when he quotes John vi. among other 
texts, to prove it: and he, in the same breath, fully and expressly main- 
tains, that infants, in and by Baptism, singly, obtain that incorporation to 
which eternal life is annexed. 

s Vid, Augustin. de Peccator. Merit. lib, i. ¢. 197 
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II. - 

Having thus far cleared, as I conceive, St. Austin, the” 
principal man, there will be the less need of saying any 
thing of those who followed him in the same argument ; 
because they are all of them to be interpreted by the 
same rule, and must stand or fall with him. But because 
Pope Innocent I. Marius Mercator, Faustus Reiensis, 
Pope Gelasius I. and particularly Fulgentius, all within 
less than fourscore years of St. Austin, have dropped 
some things to the like purpose, and may be of some use 
for farther illustration, or confirmation of the same thing ; 
I shall now proceed to consider them also, and in the 
same order as I have named them. 

Pope Innocent I. in the year 417, (five years after St. 
Austin’s first engaging the Pelagians in such manner as 
has been mentioned,) gives his thoughts upon this article, 
in a letter sent to the Council of Milevis then sitting upon 
the question. He, I say, in that letter, after quoting John 
vi. 53. to prove that infants can have mo life without Bap- 
tism, proceeds thus: ‘* They who maintain that infants 
“have life without regeneration, seem to me to be dis- 
“« posed to make void even Baptism itself, by their assert- 
“ing that such infants have that, which it is believed 
“‘ they cannot have conferred upon them any other way 
‘than by Baptism. If therefore their meaning is, that 
*« the want of regeneration is no disadvantage, they must 
** of consequence say, that the sacred waters of regenera- 
“tion are of no advantage.” We may observe from 
this paragraph, that the life spoken of in John vi. (what- 
ever sacrament may there be referred or alluded to,) is 


* Tllud vero quod eos vestra fraternitas asserit preedicare, parvulos eterne 
vite premiis sine baptismatis gratia posse donari, perfatuum est: Wisi enim 
manducaverint carnem Filii hominis, et biberint sanguinem ejus, non habe- 
bunt vitam in semetipsis. Qui autem hance fi. e. vitam] eis sine regenera- 
tione defendunt, videntur mihi ipsum Baptismum velle cassare, cum predi- 
cant hos habere quod in eos creditur non nisi Baptismate conferendum. Si 
ergo nihil volunt officere non renasci, fateantur necesse est nec regenera~ 
tionis sacra finenta prodesse. Innocent. Epist. apud Augustin, 
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‘expressly declared to be conferred in or by Baptism. Sup- 
pose it to be given in the Eucharist ; yet it is first given 
in Baptism, yea and in the Eucharist by virtue of Bap- 
tism: the argument turns upon that very supposition: 
from whence it is manifest, that our author conceived the 
eucharistical incorporation to be nothing more than the 
baptismal one continued, or renewed: consequently, if the 
baptismal one remained entire, and unimpaired, (as in in- 
fants it must,) there could be no need of the Eucharist to 
them; because their Baptism hitherto superseded it, or 
rather, virtually and eminently contained it. 

For as Baptism alone was both faith and repentance to 
such infants, according to the principles of that age¥; so 
was it likewise the Eucharist to them, for the same rea- 
son, and in the same way of favourable and natural con- 
struction. 

As Austin and Innocent both hit upon the same thought, 
and held a correspondence with each other; it has been 
made a question, which of them jirst suggested it, or 
which gave the first hint: but perhaps both might have 
borrowed it from St. Cyprian, who had made use of the 
same an hundred and fifty years beforew. Cyprian at 
that time was aware, that John vi. did not so properly 
teach the necessity of the outward Eucharist, as the ne- 
cessity of that inward incorporation with Christ, signified 
and exhibited in the Eucharist: which, being begun in 
Baptism, looked back to it, and resolved into it, and still 
rested in it, as in its proper seat: therefore, whatever is 
said in John vi. of the necessity of having part in Christ, 
in order to life, does, at the same time, proclaim the ab- 
solute necessity of baving it in the first instance, viz. in 
Baptism, without which there can be no second. Where- 


« Vid. Augustin. de Peccat. Merit. lib. i. ¢. 19, 27. 

w Ad regnum Dei nisi baptizatus et renatus fuerit, pervenire non posse. 
In Eyangelio cata Johannem: JVisi quis renatus fuerit, &c. nisi ederitis 
carnem Filii hominis et biberitis sanguinem ejus, non habebitis vitam in vo- 
bis. Cyprian. Testimon. lib. iii. c. 25. p. 314. 
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fore Bede (who was a knowing Divine) understands John - 


vi. 67. of what is common to both sacraments *. &/ 


Our next,author to Innocent is Marius Mercator, con- 
temporary with him, and joined in the same common 
cause against the Pelagians. He. speaks highly of the 
graces nd privileges of Baptism, as amounting to salva- 
tion, redemption, and renovation. Afterwards, quoting 
John vi. 53. which he appears to understand as belong- 
ing or alluding to the. Eucharist, he takes notice, that 
without Baptism, no one uses that other sacrament, nor ts 
partaker of ity: where he seems to distinguish between 
using that-sacrament and partaking of it. Most cer- 
tainly, no one comes to the Eucharist till he has been bap- 
tized, neither does he savingly partake of it (directly or 
indirectly, literally or interpretatively) without being first 
regenerate by Baptism: therefore, without all controver- 
sy, and beyond all pretence or evasion,.an unbaptized in- 
fant partakes not of that sacrament in any sense, nor feeds 
upon the body or blood of Christ. Thus far was sup- 
posed clear and unquestionable; and it was sufficient to 
silence the Pelagians, with whom the author was con- 
cerned, and so he proceeded no farther. But had the 
question been put, whether a baptixed infant, as such, 
might be looked upon asa partaker of the Eucharist, vir- 
tually or in effect, being partaker of salvation and re- 
demption in Christ; the author has left room enough for 
resolving the question in the affirmative ; yea he has, by 
intimation and implication, so resolved it. Nestorius, in 


x Bed. in'Genes. lib. i. 

y Videamus, Baptisma ipsum, cujus yirtutis sit, te et. quantas habeat 
vires, et effectuum causas. Dicit de illo Paulus Apostolus: Qui nos rede- 
mit, salvos fecit per lavacrum regenerationis et renovationis. Ergo, et Sa- 
lus, et redemptio, et renovatio est. Nullane ergo poena erit non-baptizatis 
parvulis, non habere salutem, redemptionem, renovationem ?——Non man- 
ducare carnem Domini, et bibere sunguinem ejus ? De quo sacramento vox 
Salvatoris est, Wisi manducaveritis, &c. Quod certe, sine ulla tergiversa- 
tione, sine Baptismo nullus usurpat, nec fit illius particeps sacramenti, 
Mercat. Subnotat. c. viii. p. 53. ‘ 
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1¢ same Mercator, does it more plainly and directly : for 
asserts, that the body and blood of Christ do, by Bap- 
tism, (N.B.) loose the penal sentences, which stand in 
force against all the unregenerate?. What is this but 
saying, that infants, in and ly Baptism, are partakers of 
Christ’s body and blood, and so, in effect, are communi- 
cants without literally receiving the outward commu- 
nion ? ' 
The Hypognosticon, which has sometimes been ascribed 
to St. Austin, is now believed by the best critics, to be- 
long to our Mercator. There we are told, that infants, 
born under defilement, are cleansed, in Baptism, by the 
blood of Christ*: consequently they are partakers of the 
blood of Christ, in and by Baptism. The same author, 
after quoting John vi. 53. to prove, against the Pelagians, 
that infants could not be saved without Baptism, asks, 
how they could have the life of the kingdom of heaven, 
without being born again of water and of the Spirit, being 
neither fed with the flesh of Christ, nor made to drink of 
his blood shed for remission of sins? Had he intended 
this of their literally partaking of loth sacraments, he 
must have denied the sufficiency of Baptism alone to re- 
mission: which would be flatly contradictory to his ex- 
press doctrine in the passage before cited, and other places 
also of the same treatise®: therefore he must mean, that 
Baptism alone supplies all the uses of the other sacrament, 


— 





Auferet enim secum unusquisque (catechumenus) penales senten- 
tias adversum ‘naturam prolatas. Non enim factus est particeps corporis 
ejus et sanguinis, qui per Baptismum has sententias solvit, &c. Mar. Mer. 
p- 77. 

2 Hoc ceeno peccati, quo nascuntur squalidi, ut in regnum celorum in- 
grediantur immaculati, immaculato, per Baptismum, sanguine Christi mun- 
dantur. Hypognost. lib. v. c. 2. p. 37. Augustin. Opp. tom. x. 

b Quomodo igitur vitam regni celorum promittitis parvulis non renatis ex 
aqua et Spiritu Sancto, non cibutis carne, neque potatis sunguine Christi, 
‘qui fasus est in remissionem peccatorum? Hypognost. lib. v. c. 5. p. 40. 

‘© Omnino in remissionem peccatorum baptizantur et parvuli: alioquix 
‘non habebunt in regno celorum vitam, Dimittitur enim eis regeneratione 
“spiritali quod traxerunt, ut sepe dixi, ex Adam generatione carnali. Cap: viii. 
op. 42. 
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making the person, for the time being, a partaker of t 


body and of the, blood of Christ: and indeed he almost. 


says it in terms, when he says of such infants, that they 
are baptized in the blood of Christ 4, and at the same time 
calls Baptism their drink. 

Faustus Reiensis, supposed to be the author that goes 
under the name of Eusebius Emisenus, argues against the 
Pelagians from John vi. 53. much after the same way, 
and is to be interpreted by the same rules*. As I have 
nothing very particular to observe from him, it may suffice 
just to have mentioned him in his turn. He flourished 
about A.D. 472. 

Pope Gelasius flourished in the close of the same cen- 
tury, about A.D. 492. He reinforces the same argument 
for the necessity of Infant Baptism, drawn from John vi. 
53- insisting upon it, that infants cannot have life without 
ealing Christ’s flesh and drinking his blood; nor so eat 
and drink, unless baptized. He may be understood of 
spiritual feeding, abstracted from the Eucharist. For he 
does not say, that they must so eat and drink in the Eu- 
charist: but he asserts, that infants obtain life by their 
Baptism, and that they are translated to God’s right 
hand by sacred regeneration’. This is too much for him 


4 Attende edictui ejus: Won opus est sanis medicus, sed male habentibus. 
Et adversus eum falsum de parvulis dicere conticesce, qui eis potwm, non 
sanis, sed egrotantibus Baptismum in suo sanguine procuravit.. Hypognost. 
c. vili. p. 42. 

e Nisi manducaveritis, &c. Quod testimonium contra Pelagii blasphemias 
evidentissimum atque validissimum est, qui asserere arrepta impietate pra- 
sumit, non propter vitam, sed propter regnum celorum Baptismum parvu- 
lis conferendum. Sub his enim Dei verbis, quibus Evangelista pronuntiat, 
non habebitis vitam in vobis, aperte intelligenda est omnis anima munere 
Baptismi vacua, non solum gloria carere, sed vita. Faust. Regiens. in 
Pasc. Hom. v. p. 267. 

f Quia propria non habent ulla peccata, constat eis sola prorsus or?ginalia 
relaxari. Itaque omnibus, etiam solis, remissis, vitam per Baptismum 
consequuntur eternam, &c. Unde et Dominus ait, (quod utique nisi bap- 
tizatis convenit,) Qui non manducaverit, &c. De vita autem eterna hoc 
dictum nullus addubitat, quoniam multi non manducantes hoc sacramentum 
vitam habere videantur presentem. Nihil est ergo quod dicant quod non 
renati infantes tantummodo in regnum celorum ire non valeant;—dum 
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o have said, had he thought that the actual use of both 
acraments had been as necessary as one: but if the prime 
sacrament, in such a case, was thought to be equivalent 
to both, or eminently to contain both, then all is rational 
and right. 

We may now come down to Fulgentius, at the head of 
the next century. He indeed was the first man who spake 
clearly, fully, and distinctly to the point now in hand, 
having a particular occasion for so doing. The difficulty 
had not been started before: or there had appeared no 
difficulty in it, among such as understood the prevailing 
principles of former times. However, in Fulgentius’s 
days, Ferrandus, one of his deacons, had proposed a scruple 
to Fulgentius, about the necessity or use of the Eucharist 
to those who had been baptized; desiring to know whe- 
ther, if any died immediately after Baptism, and before 
they could receive the Eucharist, they incurred any da- 
mage, or none; and if any, how much, or whats. 

Fulgentius, without the least scruple or hesitation, im- 
mediately solved his doubt, by telling him, that from the 
moment any person was laptixed, he was ipso facto a 
communicant, a partaker of the bread of the Eucharist, as 
he was a member of the body signified in it, and as he was 
himself a part of that very body, and of that very sacrifice 
there offered; meaning the collective lody of true Chris- 
tians. This he declares to be the doctrine of the holy 
Fathers before him, which they had believed and taught 
as an unquestionable verity". He goes on to confirm the 


sine Baptismate corpus et sanguinem Christi nec edere yaleant, nec potare, 
sine autem hoc vitam in semetipsis habere non possint. Baptizatos sinant 
ad dextram salutarem sacra regeneratione transferri. Gelas. apud Har- 
duin. Concil. tom. ii. p. 890. 

& Petimus ut veloci responsione nos instruas, wtrum noceat, quantum no- 
ceat, an omnino nihil noceat, si quis baptizatus in nomine Sancte Trinitatis, 
sacro cibo potuque fraudetur. Ferrand. ad Fulgent. p. 215. 

h Tunc incipit unusquisque particeps esse illius unius panis, quando cceperit 
membrum esse illius unius corporis, quod in singulis membris, quando in 
Baptismo capiti Christo subjungitur, tunc jam Deo viva hostia veraciter im- 
molatur. Ilo enim nativitatis munere sic fit sacrificium sicut fit et tem- 
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same froma whole sermon of St. Austin himself. From’ _ 
hence'we may clearly perceive how to reconcile the more 
obscure passages of St. Austin, or other Fathers, so as to 
make their standing doctrine of the sufficiency of Baptism 
perfectly consistent with what they have been thought to’ 
teach of the necessity of Infant Communion. They did 
not mean (as indeed they did never say) that baptized in- 
fants must presently be admitted to the Lord’s table, or 
must receive the consecrated bread or wine: all they 
really meant was, that wnbaptized infants must have Bap- 
tism, must have regeneration, in order to incorporate them 
into Christ’s body, and to make them truly partakers of 
his flesh and blood. Being once so regenerate, and so in- 
corporate, they were communicants of course, in construe- 
tion of Gospel-law, and in Church account, as much as if 
they had Jiterally received the holy Communion. 

Fulgentitis therefore concludes his epistle with these 
excellent words: ** No one ought to entertain any the 
‘‘ least doubt, but that every one of the faithful is then 
“¢ made a partaker of the Lord’s body and blood, when he 
‘¢ is‘made a member of Christ’s body in Baptism. Nei- 
‘ther can he be thought mo sharer in the [sacramental] 
“ bread and cup, though he should depart this life before 
«he eats of that bread, or drinks of that cup; provided 
“only that he retains his wnion with Christ’s body: for 
“he i8 not without a partnership in ‘that sacrament, or 
“ without the benefit of it, so long as he is himself that 
“¢ yery thing which the sacrament imports*.’? 0 © 


/ 


plum. Qui ergo membrum corporis Christi fit, quomodo non accipit quod 
ipse fit, quando utique illius fit verwm corporis membrum, cujus corporis est 
in sacrificio sacramentum ? Hoc ergo fit ille regeneratione sancti Baptisma- 
tis, quod est de sacrificio sumpturus altaris. Quod etiam sanctos patres in- 
dubitanter credidisse et docuisse cognoscimus. Beatus etiam Augustinus de 
_ hac re sermonem fecit admodum luculentum, &c. Fulgent. ad Ferrand. 
p. 226. 

i Vid. Augustin. serm. cclxxii. p. 1103. tom. v. edit. Bened. conf. serm. 
ccxxvii. p. 973. et serm. ccxxix. p. 977. 

* Nec cuiquam esse aliquatenus ambigendum tunc unumquemque fideliam 
corporis sanguinisque Dominici participem fieri quando in Baptismate mem- 
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This resolution of Fulgentius may be sufficient to end 


all dispute on this head; considering how clear and how 


peremptory it is; and given in the name of the holy Father 
before him; considering likewise, how knowing and: how 
eminent a personage he was, how near to St. Austin’s 
days, and how great an admirer of him and his writings 5 
an African also, and the mouth, as it were, of all the Afri- 
can churches in his time. yom datiac 
I am aware that pte have been used to elude 
the force of his testimony !. But'the pretences are slight 
and trivial, mostly built upon misconception ‘and: misre- 
presentation ™, as every discerning reader will perceive 
upon the’ slightest examination: and therefore’ I ‘shall 
spare myself the trouble of confuting or reciting them®. 

. re fifoos sib Yam ono fh 

I have now pursued this matter down from the begin- 
ning of the fifth century to the beginning of the sizth: so 
it rested, as I apprehend, till the dark ages came on; till 
the close of the eighth century, or the opening of the 
ninth. ‘Then began some variation in this matter; when 


érum corporis Christi efficitur : nec alienari ab illo panis calicisve consortio, 
etiamsi antequam panem illum comedat, et calicem bibat, de hoc szculo, in 
unitate corporis Christi constitutus, abscedat. Sacramenti. quippe illius 
participatione et beneficio non privatur, quando ipse hoc quod illud sacra- 
mentum significut, invenitur. Fulgent. ibid. p. 227, 228, 

1 Whitby, Strictur. Patr. p. 214. Bingham, xv. 4,7, ; 

™ It is strangely mistaking him, to say he resolved the case into the me- 
cessity of it, or unavoidable impediment, (such as in which the ancients 
judged favourably of the want, even of Baptism itself,) when he so plainly 
resolyes it into quite another principle, viz. that infants baptized are by 
their Baptism communicants in just construction, and real effect, as therein 
partaking of Christ, of his body and blood, yea and of his table. 

» Bede’s construction of John vi. 53. may give some light to: Fulgentius. 
Nemo absque hujus [sacramenti] consortio, vite consors possit esse peren- 
nis: Wisi enim manducaveritis, &c. Bed. in Genes. lib. iii. in Gen, xiv. 18, 
19, 20. No one can have part in eternal life, without having part in that 
sacrament. So far is certain. But then it is to be considered, that every bap- 
tized person, who has not forfeited nor impaired his Baptism, continually 
has part in, or partakes of the Lord’s table: he is a communicant in right, 
and in real effect, without any thing more, He is a guest of that table, in 
the same sense as he is a citizen of heaven. 
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the ancient principles might easily be forgotten, or else 
be misunderstood. From that time we may date the 
first rise of the doctrine of the strict necessity of Infant 
Communion. About the year 794, there are some ap- 
pearances: of such a notion’s beginning to prevail? but 
im the century next following, it made great advances 5 
when it came to be a rule, that a Presbyter should have 
the Eucharist always ready, to give to infants, either as 
soon as baptized, or when in danger of deathP; and that 
if a Bishop were not present to confirm a child immedi- 
ately upon Baptism, the officiating Priest should not 
wait, but should directly give him the Communion 4. 
These and the like rules were plain indications of such 
a notion’s prevailing in the Latin churches of those times. 
And one may draw a good presumptive argument from 
thence, that no such principle had obtained in the earlier 
ages, because no such rules were then thought on, so far 
as appears'. One may observe, by the reasons given in 
the ninth century, and after, for Infant Communion, that 
the advocates for it were far gone off from the ancient 
principles of the Church, and particularly from those of 
St. Austin. For instance, Jesse, Bishop of Amiens, about 


© Vid. Caroli M. Capit. prolix. de non adorand. Imagin. lib. ii. e. 27. 
A. D. 757. 

» Semper Eucharistiam presbyter habeat paratam ut quando quis infirma- - 
tus fuerit, ant parvulus egrotaverit, statim eum communicet, ne sine viatico 
moriatur. Walt. Aurelian. c. vii. p. 461. Harduin. Concil. tom. v. Conf. 
Regino. lib. i. c. 69. p. 57. Ivon. Decret. part. ii. c. 20. Burchard. lib. v. 
c. 10. Vid. etiam Martene de Antiq. Eccl. Rit. tom. i. p. 160, 162. tom. iii. 
p. 548. Baluz. Not. ad Reginon. p. 551. Bingham, xv. 4, 7. 

4 Postea vestiatur infans vestimentis suis. Si vero Episcopus adest, sta- 
tim. confirmari eum oportet chrismate, et postea communicare: et si Epi- 
scopus deest, communicetur a Presbytero. Pseud.. Alcuin. Offic. de Sabbat. 
Pasch. p. 259, Conf. Martene, tom. i. p. 192, 195, 197. 

* So far from it, that the ancients made no provision for the Eucharist 
(like as for Baptism) in extreme cases; never allowed any deacon, much 

less a laic, to administer. They suffered many to die without confirmation, 
in country villages, and so of course without the Eucharist, (to which con- 
firmation ought to be previous,) apprehending no danger to the salvation of 


infants by those neglects. Vid. Hieron. Dialog. contr. Lucifer. c. 4. Conf. 
Concil. Eliberit, can. Ixxvii. , 
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A. D. 814, insists upon communion, that the infant may 
become a member of Christ*: and Rabanus Maurus, A.D. 
847. requires the same, that the child may thereby be- 
come the temple of Godt: both which effects were suffi- 
ciently provided for by Baptism alone, according to St. 
Austin, and all the ancient Fathers. No wonder there- 
fore, if a wrong practice came in, when once men had for- 
gotten the old and right principles. How long, or how 
far the doctrine of the necessity of Infant Communion pre- 
vailed in the west, does not certainly appear*. Archbi- 
shop Lanfranc, of the eleventh century, A. D. 1073, dis- 
owned it, declaring it no doctrine of the English or fo- 
reign churches: and he scrupled not to argue against it 
from Scripture and reason, and likewise from St. Austin’s 
principles W. 

The Greeks had not yet come into the notion of the 
strict necessity of Infant Communion ; if we may judge by 
the rule of Christodulus, Patriarch of Alexandria in the 
eleventh century, A. D. 10485 which was, that, ordina- 
rily, communion should be administered to infants along 
with Baptism; but that, in cases of extremity, Baptism 
only should be given, without the Eucharist*: from which 
we may reasonably infer, that the Greeks of that time 
did not think (whatever others may have thought since) 
that Baptism and the Eucharist were of equal necessity : 
for, had they so conceived, they would have contrived, 
some way or other, to administer both together to every 


» Ut Christi membrum esse possit. Jesse Ambianens. apud Baluz. in Not. 
ad Regin. p. 552. : 

t Ut Deum habere mereatur in se habitatorem. Raban. Maur. de Instit. 
Cleric. c. xxviii. 

« It is thought to have continued in some churches to the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. See Bingham, xv. 4, 7. Calvoer. Ritual. Eccles. tom. i. 
p- 306. 

w Lanfranc, Epist. ad Donat. p. 361. 

x Quando infanti Baptismus administratur, jejunus erit, &c. neque absque 
communione licet Baptismum administrare. Hee autem intelligenda sunt 
juxta alios canones multos, nempe si periculum mortis non urgeat; tunc 
enim, non modo licet, sed precipitur administrare Baptismum absque Eu- 
charistia. Renaudot. Histor. Patriarch. Alex. p. 423. 
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dying infant. ''The more modern Greeks of the fourteenth - 
century, and downwards, have pleaded warmly for Infant 
Coinmunion, and the necessity of it, in their disputes with 
' the Latinsy; grounding their doctrine upon John v1. 53+ 
rigorously interpreted: and yet they know very well how 
to explain that text to a virtual, not literal communion, 
as ofteri as they have a mind to prove from the same text, 
that saints departed were communicants of the altar2, 1 
shall say nothing of the present practice of the Greek or 
Oriental churches; because it would lead me too far, to 
do it’distinctly; and’ a confused general account would 
be of no use. Enough has been said to show, that the 
necessity of Infant Communion has not the-countenance of 
antiquity: the rest is of small moment, in comparison. 
IV. “, 

I intend not, however, by any thing which I have her 
said, to deny that the ancients admitted persons much 
younger to communion, than is now commonly done in 
these western parts of the world. All I insist upon is, 
that they gave not the communion to mere infants, but 
to children, perhaps five, six, seven, or ten years old; and 
that under a notion of prudent cawtion, rather than of strict 
necessity, so far as appears. 

Cyprian (about A. D. 250) speaks of a young girl’s 
receiving the Ewcharist#: but learned’ men? observe, that 
she might be, or probably was, four or five years old: 
others dispute the probability, thinking she was not so 
old, but a mere infant: whatever the case was, it was a 
single instance, so far as appears, and of one particular 
church, the church of Carthage; and it is not said upon 
what principle such practice was founded. 

The Constitutions, called Apostolical, twice make men- 


y Vid. Arcudius, p. 45—50, 324. j 

2 Vid. Nicol. Cabasilas Exposit. Liturgie, c. xlii. p. 253. in Biblioth. 
Patr. tom. ii, ed. Paris.“ And compare Arcndius. 

« Cyprian, de Lapsis, p. 132. 

b Wall, Hist. of Infant Bapt. part ii. c. ix. n. 15. Zornius, Opusc. Saer. 
tom. i. p. 735. 

© Peirce, Essay on Infant Communion, p. 38, &c. 
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tion Of children, as receiving the Communion’. They 
were children, masdia, not mere infants, not vymrio. They 
might be seven or ten years old, or older: from whence 
an argument may be drawn, that the infants did not com- 
municate ; since they are not so much as named in this 
particular recital. ' 

- ‘Timothy, Bishop of Alexandria, in his Canonical An- 
swers, about A. D. 380, puts the case of a lad of seven 
years old, a catechumen, being present at the oblation, and 
eating of it through ignorance; and he determines, that 
such lad, so receiving, should immediately be baptizedé. 
One may reasonably from thence conjecture, that seven 
years of age was then thought an age proper for receiv- 
ing.. For how could such a lad steal: in and receive, if 
other lads of his size or years did not then come to the 
Lord’s table? One may farther perhaps infer, that that 
was the lowest age then and there approved of for the 
Communion: for otherwise, why should he 80 particu- 
larly have mentioned that age, or why should he not 
have made the same rule for lads of four, five, or six 
years old, had any come to Communion so young in that 
church? 

“Pope Leo (about A. D. 440) speaks of communicat- 
ing infants: but by his account of them, they were old 
enough to make their responses, to say Amen, if not 
more f, WM ad 

Dionysius so called (probably Petrus Fullos, who 
lived about A. D. 480,) is supposed to speak of the Com- 
munion as giveti to children»; but an attentive reader will 
see reason to believe, that the whole passage is to be un- 
derstood of Baptism only’. 

a Constit. Apostol. lib. viii. c. 12. p. 403. c. 13. p. 409. 

¢ Timoth. Alexandr. apud Harduin, Concil. 

Leo. epist. xlix. p. 518. tom. i. edit. Quenell, 

s Vid. Lequien, Dissertat. Damascen. p. 43, 

h Dionysiaster. Eccles. Hierarch. c. vii. n. 11. p. 417. 

i Conf. Pseudo-Justin. Question. ad Orthodox. 375, 376. and Vasquez, 
fom. iii. p. 337. 
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Gennadius Massiliensis mentions children as admitted 
to communion, after returning from heretical assemblies to 
-the Church: and he would have others answer for them 
with respect to their faith. He lays'down the same rule 
for adults in that case, if slow of understanding’. So 
that the parvuli, the children, of whom he speaks, might 
be seyen.or ten years old, if not more: for boys at that 
age might not be capable of giving any rational, satisfac- 
tory account of their faith, in disputed articles. 

Gregory of Tours (about A. D. 573) tells us a story of — 
an infant Jew who happened to receive the Eucharist 
among the Christian children, communicants!, The story 
perhaps is fabulous: but his manner of telling it is an ar- 
gument of the practice of his own time. » However, that. 
_ child which he speaks of was supposed to be old enough 
to make a report of what had been done, and therefore 
was not a mere infant. 

The eleventh Council of Toledo (A. D. 673) has been 
sometimes cited in favour of the practice of Infant Com- 
munion; where, in mitigation of a former canon, (which 
had laid the censure of excommunication upon those who 
did not eat and drink the elements, when administered,) 
they provided a salvo or exception for persons under sick- 
ness, or under a state of infancy: but I leave it to the 
learned to consider whether the words may not rather be 
understood of adult persons, who might happen to be 
speechless through some disease, and so not able to give 
account of themselves, during that exigency: for it would 
be strange to imagine or suspect that any mere infants 
should be excommunicated. 

Bede, in the year 734, speaks of boys and girls coming 
to communion, and both approves and advisesit™: but 
he says not a word of mere infants: which yet he could 
not well have omitted on that occasion, had it been the 


k Gennadius Massil, Dogmat. c. xxii. 
! Gregor. Turon. p. 732. ed. Bened. Niceph. 1. xvii. c. 25. 
™ Beda Epist. ad Ecgbert. p. 311, edit. Cant. 
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practice of his time, or had he entertained any notion of 
the strict necessity of Infant Communion. 

The Gregorian Sacramentary does indeed speak very 
plainly of Infant Communion: and so likewise does the 
Ordo Romanus®: but both those offices, considered as 
interpolated, and according to the state they now appear 
in, may reasonably be judged to bear date no earlier than 
the decline of the eighth century, or beginning of the 
ninth, if so earlyP. By that time, it is granted, Infant 
Communion had crept in, and under a persuasion of its ne- 
cessity, founded upon John vi. taken together with some 
passages of the ancients misunderstood. 

The sum is, that the early ages did give the Commu- 
nion, not to mere infants, but to children of ten years old, 
or perhaps seven; scarcely to any younger ; unless we- 
may except the single instance reported by Cyprian. I 
mention ten years old; because that was the age pitched 
upon as the most likely for children, ordinarily, to be- 
come guilty of actual sin, or for sin to be imputed 4. I 
mention seven ; because some children (of better educa- 
tion, or riper capacity) might even at that age be thought 
capable of sin: or that age might be pitched upon for the 
greater caution and security : such seems to have been 
the rule formerly in the Church of Alexandria; as I have 
before hinted, and of some Latins in later times?: and 
such is the rule of the Muscovites at this days; derived, 


2 Pontifex redit in sacrarium, expectans ut cum vestiti fuerint infantes, 
confirmet eos, qui etiam non prohibentur /actari ante sacram communionem. 
Gregor. Sacrum. lib. i. c. 20. 

© [llud autem de parvulis providendum est, ut postquam baptizati fuerint, 
nullum cibum accipiant, nec /actentur antequam communicent sacramenta 
corporis Christi. Ordo. Rom. I. p. 28. in Mabillon. Mus. Ital. tom. ii. 
Conf. Martene de Antiq. Eccl. Rit. tom. i. p. 177, 179, 180, 181, 198. 

p See Dodwell, of Incensing, n. 55. p. 218. Dalleus, de Confirmat. 
p- 377. Oudin, tom. i. p. 1818. 

a Vid. Timoth. Alex. Canonic. Respons. Conf. Martene de Antiq. Eccl. 
Rit. tom. i. p. 431. 

Vid. Martene, Anecdot. tom. iv. p. 712, 1082. Apostol. Const. lib. vii. 
c. 25. p. 374. 

6 Harris’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 162, 238. Brerewood, p. 167. 
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very probably, from ancient tradition. For though the 
ancients constantly maintained the’ sufficiency of Baptism 
to the salvation of infants; yet they extended it not be- 
yond the time of their infancy, or nonage ; conceiving it 
to hold certainly while such children should be incapable 
of actual sin, or grievous sin, and no lorigert: so that as 
soon asa child should arrive to the age at which sins are 
imputable, they might think the use of the other sacra- 
ment necessary, or at least expedient and safe. . The doe- 
trine of our Church is; that “it is certain by God’s word, 
‘< that children which are baptized, dying before they 
“© commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved" :” in which 
words the undoubted sufficiency of Baptism is extended no 
farther, than to the time of committing actual sin, The | 
sufficiency of Baptism, while it excludes the necessity of 
Infant Communion, is no argument by itself against a 

more early communion than is now in practice amongst 

us: so that the ancients were very consistent in not ad- 

mitting Infant. Communion properly so called, but withal 

admitting children of six, seven, or ten years of age to the 

Lord’s table. 

However, it is certain that they did not, could not pro- 
ceed upon John vi. in such their practice: for had they 
founded it upon verse 53, rigorously interpreted, they 
must have given the communion even to mere infants, as 
the Greeks of late times have donew. . The ancients seem - 


* See St. Austin above, p. 430, 431. The same principle obtained down to 
the ninth century, as appears from Strabo, de Reb. Eccl. c. vi. 

" Rubrick at the end of the Office of Public Baptism of Infants, N. B. This 
Rubrick in King Edward’s First Book ran thus: “ And that no man shall 
‘* think, that any detriment shall come to children by differring of their con- 
** firmation, be shall know for truth, that it.is certain by God’s word, that 
** children being baptized (if they depart out of this life im their infancy,) 
“are undoubtedly saved.’’ ‘ In King Edward’s Second Book it ran thus: 
‘* It is certain by God’s word, that children being baptized have all things 
‘* necessary for their salvation, and be undoubtedly saved.” At the Resto- 
ration it was altered to what it now is, amounting to the same in sense with 
what it first was, , 

-w Nic. Cabasilas of the fourteenth century, Simeon Thessalonicensis of the 
fifteenth, and others of the sixteenth, are cited in Arcudius de Concord. 
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to have founded their practice upon prudential reasons, or 
general reasons of edification, pursuant to Christian prin- 
ciples. They knew that children were safe in their Bap- 
tism, while guilty of no actual sins: they knew not so 
certainly whether they were secure after committing sins, 
without repentance and the Eucharist besides: they chose 
what they thought was safest and, dest: upon that prin- 
ciple, probably, (for I have no clear and certain authorities 
for it,) they gave the Communion to children, at such an 
‘age as I have before mentioned. 
. V. 

Now, if it should be asked, whether we at this day 
may not be obliged to do the same? J take leave to an- 
swer as follows. 

r. Scripture hath not precisely determined, at what age 
a person should first be admitted to communion. 2. There 
is no example of admitting young children to it, till the 
time of Cyprian, the middle of the third century: and it 
might be much later, before the practice became gi neral. 
3. If the practice was founded.(as probably it was) upon 
this principle; that as soon as Baptism became impaired, 
the use of the Eucharist ought to come in as subsidiary, 
or supplemental to it; it was a principle of weight, but 
not certain enough to create any strict obligation: for 
since Baptism bath its federal effect all along; who can 
presume to say, that the Baptism preceding, and the re- 
pentance subsequent, may not be sufficient for remission, 
till such time as children grow up to riper age, so as to be 
better qualified for self-examination, and for discerning 
the Lord’s body in the holy Communion? 4. Since the 
question seems to turn chiefly upon the expediency of the 
thing, and since expediency is known to vary with times 
and circumstances; it seems to be mostly left to the wis- 

dom and integrity of church governors, to determine, in 


Eccl. p. 45, &c. 324, &c. Compare Gabriel Sionita in Leo Allatius, p. 1667. 
Smith’s Account of the Greek Church, p. 161. Simon’s Crit. Hist. p. 5, 6, 13. 
Covel, p. 166. 
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every church, what shall be judged, upon the whole, 
most for the honour of God, and the interests of true reli- 
gion, and the good of souls. Much may be pleaded, on 
the foot of expediency, for the ancient practice*: much 
also may be pleaded, on the same foot of expediency, for 
the modern usageY. A multitude of circumstances must 
be taken into account, in order to form a clear judgment 
upon the whole: and therefore, as I before hinted, it 
seems to be a matter properly lodged with the church 
governors; whose directions therein are the safest rule’ 
for private Christians to be guided by, and to submit to 
without hesitation or scruple. The ancients expressed 
their reverence for the sacrament in a way suitable, per- 
haps, to their circumstances: the moderns may express 
no less reverence for the same sacrament in a way some- 
what different, as circumstances are also different. It is 
sufficient to have shown, that the ancients did not practise 
Infant Communion, properly so called, at all; nor give 
the Communion to children under a notion of such strict 
necessity as hath been pretended. They had their pru- 
dential reasons for their practice in their times; and we 
also have the like prudential reasons for a different prac- 
tice In Ours. , 
VI. On 

Before I take leave of the subject, it may not be im- 
proper to take some notice of the conduct of the Roman- 
ists with relation to the charge made against the ancients; 
as likewise of the conduct of the Protestants in relation to 
the same charge: because, as I conceive, neither of them 
have been so ¢areful to do the ancients justice in this ar- 
ticle, as might have been expected or desired. 

The Romanists, for the sake of two great Popes, Inno- 


* See Bishop Taylor’s Worthy Communicant, chap. iii. sect. 2. p. 142. &e. 
Peirce’s Essay, part iv. p. 171, &c. sas 

¥ See Bishop Taylor, ibid. p.147. Suicer. Thesaur. tom. ii. p- 1139. Bing- 
ham, xv. 4, 7.. Arcudius, de Concord, Eccl. p. 44. Towerson on the Sacra- 
ments, p. 282. 
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_cent and Gelasius, and for the honour of the Trent Coun- 
‘cil, are obliged, in a manner, to acquit the ancients of 
teaching the necessity of Infant Communion: and there- 
fore several very learned writers?, amongst them have 
particularly laboured in this article, to take off the inju- 
rious imputation. Nevertheless, they appear but faint or 
lame advocates in this cause; not maintaining it to ad- 
vantage, or not upon right principles ; because they are 
_ perplexed with another cause, wherein they think it con- 
cerns them {o extol the Eucharist very highly, derogating 
as much from the other sacrament. They cannot bear to 
be told, that Baptism carries in it all the spiritual graces 
and privileges which the Eucharist can be supposed to 
do; or that it is as properly a sacrifice as the Eucharist 
is; or that it makes a person partaker of the body and 
blood of Christ, for the time being, as much as the Ew- 
charist does. These are all true and sound principles ; 
and upon these principles the ancients maintained the suf- 
ficiency of Baptism, in opposition to any supposed neces- 
sity of Infant Communion: but as the present Romanists 
cannot go so far, without risking the credit of transub- 
stantiation, which they are strangely fond of ;: they can- 
not make so clear, or open, or full defence of the Fathers 
_ im this article, as. might be wished. Maldonate*, for his 
part, was content to give them up in this point, for the 
sake of establishing his own construction of John vi. And 
alate zealous defender of transubstantiation, finding, that 
the high notions of the efficacy of Baptism stood in his 
- way, has been pleased to insinuate, that what the ancients 
have so frequently inculcated in favour of one sacrament, 


2 Arcudius, de Sacram. Euchar. lib, iii. c. 45. p. 344, &c. Bona de Reb, 
Liturg. lib. ii. c. 19. p. 711. Noris, Vindic. Augustin. c. iv. p. 71. item 
p. 167. Natalis Alexand, tom. iii. sect, 2. dissert. 16. p. 549. item tom. v. 
‘p. 129. The Benedictine Editors of St. Austin, tom. x. Theol. Lovaniens. 
Augustin. Opp. tom. vii. p. 189. in Annot. Vasquez, in 3 Thom. Disp. 214. 
c. 4. sect. 35, 36. 

a Maldonat. in Johan. vi. 53. p. 1486, 1487, 1488. 
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was to be understood of both sacraments in conjunction >; 
and thus he hoped to'get clear of the plain and full testi- 


monies pleaded by the learned and judicious Albertinus¢. 
This new turn may indeed serve’ the Romish cause, in one 
branch of controversy; but it is betraying it in another, 
wherein the credit of Pope Innocent, and of Pope Gela- 
sius, and of ‘the decrees of the Trent Council appear 
nearly: concerned: for unless the Fathers really taught 


a 


the sufficiency of Baptism alone, to such purposes as have 


been mentioned, there is‘no effectual way of clearing’ the 


Fathers fromthe charge of maintaining the necessity of 


Infant Communion; though the Trent Council hath affirm- 
ed that they stand clear of it. 

As'to Protestants, 1 cannot say that they have con- 
ducted always unexceptionably in this article: for though, 
in the controversy about the Eucharist, they have con- 
stantly pleaded the authority of the ancients, as to mak- 
ing Baptism equivalent to the Eucharist in all respects, 
or im some respects more considerable, which is so far 
right; yet, for the sake of overthrowing Papal infallibi- 
lity, they have sometimes been too willing to give up 
Innocent and Gelasius, (and with them St. Atstin also, 
and other anéients4,) with respect to’ the necessity of In- 


fant Communion: which, in effect, seems to be’ pulling 


down with one hand what they build with the other. 
Either let the ancients be allowed to speak fully up to 


the sufficiency of Baptism; and then they %dd° much — 


weight to the Protestant cause in the controversy about 


the Eucharist : or, if they were weak enough to assert (the 
necessity of Infant Communion, let them not be called’ im 
to prove that Baptism amounted to spiritual sacrifice, or 
that it was the same thing, in effect, with Seeding wg 


> Touttei Dissertat, Prey. in Cyrill. Hieros. p. 192, 206, 208." = 

© Albertin. de Eucharist. 

4 So Dr. Wall. Hist, of Infant Bapt. part ii. c. 9. and Bihghith; xv. 4, 7. 
But Thorndike thought more justly of the Fathers in this article, Epilog. 
p. 176. De Jur. finiend. Controv. re 285. 
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the body and blood of Christ. There is no maintaining 

both parts, no re onciling both ends of a contradiction. 

One of the positions, as they confront each other, must = 
be given up: and I am) hing to hope enough hath been 
said to determine impartial judges, which to give up, and 

which to retain. © mele 
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